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PREFACE 


The subject of this study — originally submitted as a Th. D. disser- 
tation to the Theological Faculty of the University of Utrecht — was 
suggested to me by Professor W.C. van Unnik, who also promoted its 
publication in the SUPPLEMENTS TO NOVUM TESTAMENTUM. I wish to 
express my deep gratitude for the inspiration, encouragement, crit- 
icism and friendship with which he has followed my work through 
the various stages of its development. 

This book is written in a Dutchman's English, but Dr. Peter Staples, 
of the Institute of Ecumenical Studies in Utrecht, has seen to it that 
it is not too Dutch but acceptable to those readers whose mother 
tongue is one of the various branches of the English language. I wish 
to express to him my sincere appreciation for his invaluable help. 


Bilthoven, Netherlands J. REILING 
September 1973. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Christian church of our age is often called upon to speak proph- 
etically to the great issues of the day but nobody has as yet raised 
the idea of restoring prophecy as an official ministry in the church. 
Nor is it very likely that this will ever happen. From time to time 
some outstanding preacher or teacher of the church is, unofficially, 
called à prophet but no Christian minister would dare to claim that 
title. 

The modern call for prophecy is not so much a call for prophets as 
a call for prophetic speaking. It is significant that the adjective 
‘prophetic’ is heard very often, but not the substantives ‘prophecy’ 
and ‘prophet’, let alone the verb ‘to prophesy’. It is also significant 
that the modern call for prophetie speaking never refers to the early 
Christian prophets but always to Jesus and the prophets of the Old 
Testament. 

There is, however, a growing movement in present day Christianity 
in which the situation is reversed, namely the Pentecostal movement. 
In its idiom the substantives and the verb are more in vogue than the 
adjective. Its orientation is almost completely on New Testament 
prophecy, and the Pentecostal Christians zealously practice that gift 
in their congregations.! The spread and impetus of this movement 
have also reached the traditional churches and, within those churches, 
have aroused a new interest in the gift of prophecy as an instrument 
which serves for the upbuilding of the church. The renewal of this 
gift within the church may well be an indispensable condition for the 
restoring of the prophetic ministry of the church in the world. 

All this has resulted in a renewed interest in early Christian prophecy. 
Understandably, this renewed interest concentrates upon the New 
Testament texts dealing with Christian prophecy, especially 1 Cor. 12 
and 14 where it is so graphically described in its congregational 
functioning. 

Yet even these direct sources leave many questions unanswered, 


1 Cf. N. Block-Hoell, The Pentecostal Movement; its Origin, Development, and Distinct- 
ive Character (Oslo, 1964), p. 147; W. J. Hollenweger, Enthusiastisches Christentum; 
die Pfingstbewegung in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Wuppertal-Zürich, 1969), p. 393ff., 
and references there. 
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because they came into being, not as introductions to, or explanations 
of, the phenomenon of Christian prophecy, but in order to further 
its proper functioning. 

The unanswered questions not only concern those who seek in 
the New Testament guidance for the life and well being of the church 
of today, but also the historian of the Christian church; the more so 
when the latter is anxious to serve the former. But the historian 
cannot be content only with the New Testament texts. He sees them 
as evidence of something which existed not only in the apostolic age 
but also in later generations till the end of the second century A.D. 
He can understand and clarify the New Testament stage of Christian 
prophecy only when he also takes into account its later stages. Hence 
he gathers and studies all relevant evidence of this period and even 
of later times, if it can throw light on his object of study. He is prepared 
to listen to voices from outside Christianity if they can help him to 
understand the nature and functioning of Christian prophecy. Much 
brilliant work has already been done in these fields of research ; and 
in the course of the present study we shall have ample occasion to 
mention the names of many scholars with distinction. 

There is, however, one document, which has received remarkable 
scant attention, even though it is more detailed than most other sources. 
This document is the 11th Mandate of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
It is the aim of the present study to explore this document, expressly 
in the context of the total history of early Christian prophecy, and 
also with a hope that the functioning of prophecy in the church of 
Christ of our own age may be served. 

The 11th Mandate dates back to the middle of the first half of the 
second century A.D. This means that it is post-apostolic and also 
prior to the rise of Montanism. It presents a picture of early second 
century prophecy. The reason why so far no student of Christian proph- 
ecy has dealt with it in some depth, may be that it is part of the Shepherd 
of Hermas, a text which did not rate very high in the estimation of 
scholars until recently. On the other hand, it has also received little 
attention from the students of Hermas, probably because its subject 
matter stands somewhat apart in the work of Hermas and is not directly 
relevant to Hermas' main concern, the second repentance, nor to other 
important themes, such as the ecclesiology of Vis. III and Sem. VIII 
and IX, or the christology of Sim. V. 

Be that as it may, for several reasons the 11th Mandate deserves 
a thorough investigation. In the first place, its lively description of 
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the activities of the prophet and his counterpart, the false prophet, 
in the life of the church complements that of other sources and explicitly 
reveals a number of points which are not clear, or only hinted at, 
in them; this applies also to our main New Testament source, 1 Cor. 14. 

Secondly, the 11th Mandate pictures prophecy as it functioned 
in the church before the rise of Montanism which so gravely jeopardized 
prophecy and so unfavourably affected its appreciation. A study of 
this document may help to overcome ingrained prejudices against the 
gift of prophecy which have been prominent in the Christian church 
ever since. 

In the third place, the 11th Mandate portrays the church in conflict 
with pagan divination, and, at the same time, freely uses hellenistic 
materials to spell out its own message about prophetic inspiration. 
This leads us to give fresh thought to the problem of the relationships 
between Christianity and its environment. 

Finally, a study of the 11th Mandate has a contribution to make 

to the understanding of its author. It has more and deeper connections 
with the rest of his work than is commonly assumed. It throws light 
on bis faith and on the important place which the Holy Spirit plays in 
it. It has a bearing on Hermas’ understanding of his own ministry. 
Here emerges the picture of a man with a message, a man who is 
beyond the depreciation in which so many older scholars used to hold 
him; a man who is more than an assembler of various and sometimes 
contradicting traditions put together clumsily and without skill. 
The diverging perspectives in which the 11th Mandate must be studied 
in order to do justice to the foregoing aspects, cause some problems 
with regard to the structure of the present study and to the presenta- 
tion of the evidence. This study is not a history of early Christian 
prophecy as a whole, but a contribution towards such a history. It 
concentrates on the 11th Mandate and is fundamentally an exegesis 
of its text. This exegesis is found spread over all chapters. But on 
many points detailed investigations have to be inserted in order to 
bring out finer points which remain hidden unless studied in a micros- 
copic way. Also the connections with other early Christian develop- 
ments have to be established, and the relationship with analogous 
phenomena in the hellenistic environment. Finally, on many points 
parallel materials from elsewhere in Hermas must be adduced in order 
to place the ideas of the 11th Mandate in the perspective of Hermas' 
own thinking and experience as a Christian. 

The course of our investigation is as follows : 
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Chapter I: Christian Prophecy, is à brief sketch of the main problems 
concerning Christian prophecy which are relevant to a study of the 
llth Mandate. 

Chapter II: Hermas, is devoted to the author of the 11th Mandate 
and outlines the main areas of problems with which the student of 
this text is confronted. 

Chapter III: The Eleventh Mandate, presents a paraphrase and a running 
commentary on the text. 

Chapter IV: Prophecy and Divination, deals with the false prophet, 
the criteria by which he is judged and his activities as a Christian 
diviner. 

Chapter V: Prophecy and the Spirit, describes the Christian prophet 
and gives an interpretation of the account of his inspiration. 

Chapter VI: Prophecy and the Church, treats the relationship between 
the prophet and the church and attempts to determine the place of 
Hermas' view of that relationship within the developments of early 
Christian history. 

Chapter VII: Hermas and the Prophet, compares the portrait of the 
propbet with Hermas' description of his own experience and ministry. 

Chapter VIII: Conclusions, brings together the conclusions and form- 
ulates points which are relevant for future research.! 


1 A few remarks of a technical nature are to be made. (a) The text printed in the 
Appendix and used in this book is that of Whittaker's second edition but occasionally 
other editions are used or referred to. They are listed in the Abbreviations ; (b) All editions, 
translations and commentaries of Hermas are referred to by the name of the author. 
They are also listed in the Abbreviations; (c) The present writer is very much indebted 
to the English translations of the Shepherd which were at his disposal and were very 
helpful. They have regularly been quoted, but in a number of places other renderings 
appeared preferable. For those renderings, indicated by single quotation marks, the 
&uthor is responsible. 


CHAPTER ONE 
CHRISTIAN PROPHECY 


The discovery of the Didache in 1883 marked the beginning of a 
new era in the history of research into Christian prophecy.! It had 
been preceded some thirty years before by the discovery of the Greek 
text of the Shepherd of Hermas, of which the first reliable edition 
appeared in 1888.? As early as 1884 the first comprehensive treatment 
of prophecy in the apostolic and the post-apostolic age by N. Bon- 
wetsch appeared.? Ever since the subject has continued to command 
the interest of scholars. Although a history of this research is not 
intended here there is reason to mention two special studies which 
have not, perhaps, greatly influenced the course of the research, 
but have been, and are still, invaluable stores of source material on 
which every student of the subject has drawn with profit. The first 
is Heinrich Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geister im nach- 
apostolischen Zeitalter bis auf Irenaeus.* Weinel followed the trail which 
Hermann Gunkel had blazed eleven years earlier.» Gunkel’s starting 
point was the question: “An welchen Symptomen hat man im Ur- 
christentum festgestellt, dass eine Erscheinung Wirkung des Heiligen 
Geistes sei?”.° This leads Weinel to make the following statement 
of principle: “Wer die Absicht hat, die Pneumatologie der ältesten 
Christenheit darzustellen, muss ... zuerst die Erlebnisse beschreiben auf 
denen sich eine Lehre vom Geist aufgebaut hat"? Underlying this 
statement is the often forgotten fact that for the early Christians the 
Spirit was not a concept but a matter of experience. Weinel succeeded 
in describing the various experiences of the Spirit with great sympathy 


1 Cf. O. Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche in der neueren Forschung (Uppsala, 1932), 
p. 39ff. 

2 Cf. Whittaker, p. IXf. 

3 N. Bonwetsch, Die Prophetie im apostolischen und nachapostolischen Zeitalter, 
Zeitschrift für kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben 5 (1884), p. 408-424 ; 460-477. 

4 Freiburg, 1899, henceforth referred to as Wirkungen. 

5 In Die Wirkungen des Heiligen Geistes nach den populären Anschauungen der aposto- 
lischen Zeit und der Lehre des Apostels Paulus (Göttingen, 1888, 19099). 

6 Op. cit., p. 6 

? Wirkungen, p. VII. 
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and understanding. The phenomena of Christian prophecy are not 
treated as a separate entity, but as a part of the manifold manifestations 
of the Spirit. As far as the Christian sources are concerned, Weinel's 
work may be considered exhaustive; this makes it an indispensable 
tool even today.! 

A second book to be mentioned with distinction is Erich Fascher, 
IIPOOHTHY, Eine sprach- und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung.? 
It collects and discusses briefly all the texts from Greek, Egyptian, 
Jewish and Christian sources, that are related to the word mpodjrns, 
its synonyms and its opposites. It was not Fascher's intention to draw 
from his materials an overall picture of the various types of prophets 
which the ancient world brought forth. In the preface he writes: 
“Die Geschichte des Prophetismus kann erst geschrieben werden wenn 
noch zahlreiche Begriffe dieser Art untersucht sind"? This sentence 
brings out one of Fascher's hidden presuppositions, namely, that 
all the prophets he reviews can be brought under the one heading 
"Prophetismus". Conceivably, we do owe the book to this tacit 
assumption, but this assumption is, in itself, too general. Yet the 
wealth of materials which Fascher has collected makes all students 
of the subject his debtors. 

Of the comprehensive treatments of the past quarter of a century 
the following may be mentioned: that by H. A. Guy,‘ by G. Friedrich,5 
and, most recently, by E. Cothenet.® These provide useful surveys 
of the materials and of their interpretations.’ They give, however, 
only limited attention to post-apostolic developments and to the 
relationship with analogous forms of contemporary non-Christian 
prophecy. The former have been dealt with by H. von Campenhausen 
who placed them in the context of ecclesiastical ministry and spiritual 


1 Cf. the recension by W. Bousset, G. G. A. 163 (1901), p. 753-776. The main point 
to which he takes exception, namely that for the early Christians the experience of 
regeneration is decisive with regard to their own certainty and with a view to winning 
outsiders (p. 758f., Wirkungen, p. 60ff.) is also the point on which Weinel is distinctly 
different from Gunkel, cf. infra, p. 136. 

? Giessen, 1927, henceforth referred to by the name of the author. 

3 P. III. 

4 H. A. Guy, New Testament Prophecy; its Origin and Significance (London, 1947). 

5 G. Friedrich, Art. apo¢yrys, Th. W. N. T. VI, p. 829-863. 

8 E. Cothénet, Le Prophétisme dans le Nouveau Testament, Suppl. au Dictionnaire 
de la Bible, t. VIII, o. 1221-1337 (Paris, 1971). 

7 This applies specifically to Cothénet's article. 
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authority.! The latter has been expounded especially by R. Reitzen- 
stein in his various works.? In this sketch of Christian prophecy the 
following issues will be discussed briefly: (a) the position of the prophets 
in the church; (b) the function of prophecy; (c) the authentication of 
the prophetic message; (d) the nature of the prophet’s inspiration. 


Tue POSITION or THE PROPHETS 


Among the subjects which have attracted the attention of scholar- 
ship, the position of the prophets in the church holds pride of place. 
In the same year in which Bonwetsch’ article appeared, Harnack 
published his thesis of itinerant apostles, prophets and teachers whose 
ministry was not confined to a local congregation but embraced the 
whole church.? This thesis was repeated very briefly in his Dogmen- 
geschichte and more extensively, in Die Mission und Ausbreitung 
des christentums in den ersten Jahrhunderten. Apostles, prophets and 
teacher are an “enthusiastische Trias”, which is already present in 
the earliest period of church history.” They were not elected by the 
churches, but appointed by a divine calling of which Acts 13 offers 
a good example.® Harnack finds this tripartite ministry to the whole 
church also in the Shepherd. He thinks that in the “hierarchy” of 
Hermas the omission of the prophet is intentional, because Hermas 
considered himself a prophet.? 

Harnack's thesis did not remain unchallenged from the part of the 
adherents of the so called Consensus.!° As far as the prophets are con- 


1 H. Freiherr von Campenhausen, Kirchliches Amt und geistliche Vollmacht in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Tübingen, 1953). 

2 R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres; Studien zur griechisch-ägyptischen und frühchrisllichen 
Literatur (Leipzig, 1904; repr. Darmstadt, 1966); Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 
nach ihren Grundgedanken und Wirkungen (Leipzig, 19278; repr. Darmstadt, 1956). 
Though outdated as far as their theories are concerned, both works are treasures of 
source materials. 

3 Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel nebst Untersuchungen zur ältesten Geschichte der Kirchen- 
verfassung und des Kirchenrechts, Texte und Untersuchungen II, 1-2 (Leipzig, 1884). 

4 14 (Tübingen, 1909), p. 236f. 

5 J4 (Leipzig, 1924), p. 340-379. The following quotations refer to this work. 

6 P. 357. 

? P. 348f. 

5 p. 347. 

9 P. 351f. Cf. Vis. III 5, 1; Sim. IX 15, 4; 16, 5; 17, 1; 25, 2. 

10 Cf. O. Linton, Das Problem der Urkirche, p. 46ff. 
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cerned, his idea of an itinerant supra-local prophetic order! was 
attacked by Greeven? and by von Campenhausen.? They both pointed 
out that in the earliest times there is no mention of an itinerant 
prophetic ministry. The prophets belonged essentially to the local 
churches; but, within those churches, they were distinguished from the 
rest because they were permanently endowed with the Spirit. 

Harnack and Greeven present two different "'trajectories"5 of 
Christian prophecy. According to the former, the prophets were from 
the beginning supralocal, itinerant ministers who spoke the word 
under direct inspiration; later, they became more or less settled in 
local churches and, in the end, disappeared. In the view of the latter, 
prophecy was in the beginning the possession of all believers but 
gradually became the permanent gift of individuals who, by virtue 
of this charisma, acquired a special position in the (local) church, and, 
in the end, disappeared. The point where the trajectories converge 
is to be found in the Didache which does indeed mention prophets 
who wished to settle in a local church.® 

The evidence, however, points to à more complex development. 
The wording of the warning against false prophets in Matthew 7:15, 
suggests the picture of wandering prophets who visit the congregations.? 
The same is true of Matthew 10:41.5 Luke mentions prophets who 
went from Jerusalem to Antioch.? The mission of Jude and Silas to 
Antioch is another case of prophets who go from one church to another.10 
All this means that in the area of Palestine and Syria itinerant prophets 
were known. This is implicitly confirmed by the evidence of tke 
Didache and the Gospel of Thomas; the former states in 13,1: mâs 8é 


1 “Prophetenstand” (Mission I, p. 363, a rendering of mpojruc) rafıs (ib. n. 1). 
To this idea we will return infra, p. 125. 

2 H. Greeven, Propheten, Lehrer, Vorsteher bei Paulus, Z. N. W. 44 (1952-53), 
p. 1-43, esp. p. 3-15. 

3 Op. cit., p. 65ff. 

4 Greeven, art. cit., p. "f. 

5 The term is introduced by James M. Robinson and Helmut Köster in their Traject- 
ories through Early Christianity (Philadelphia, 1971). 

8 Cf. infra, p. 9. 

? [Ipooéyere dnó trav yevdorpodyntay, otrwes Epxovraı mpós buds. Cf. also infra, p. 58f. 

8 ʻO Sexönevos mpodyrny els övona mpopýrov. Cf. also infra, p. 11. 

9 Cf. Acts 11:27: dv raras 86 rais nuepaıs karijMov dad ‘IepovoAduwv mpojiíjras eis 
"Avrıöxeiav. 

10 Cf, Acts 15:32: kai adrot mpod3ra, Öövres ; this takes up vs. 27: 'loóóav xoi Zulär, 
xal ajro)s da Adyou dmayyeAlovras và aurd. 
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mpodytns aAndıvds, 0éXv ka0$o0a« mpds úpâs dvds eorı THs Tpodns 
abroö. Whether this refers to a permanent settlement or to a 
somewhat prolonged stay,! it is clear that the prophet is still an 
itinerant minister. The 42th logion of the Gospel of Thomas: “become 
those who pass by", probably must be understood as: “become wand- 
erers", ie. wandering prophets. And if Celsus! vicious picture of 
Christian prophets in Phoenicia and Palestine is correct on this point, 
even at that late date there were still itinerant prophets.? 

There is, however, also another side to the picture. In 1 Corinthians 
12 and 14 there 1s nothing which suggests the picture of wandering 
prophets. Von Campenhausen rightly remarks that, if the prophets in 
the pauline churches were itinerant ministers, this would have been 
mentioned in 1 Corinthians 9:5. The same picture is presupposed 
in Paul's other letters. Also the false prophets mentioned in 1 John 4:1 
appear to be teachers of the local church.5 All this points to a picture 
of prophecy as a local ministry which existed alongside that of the 
itinerant prophets. 

There is, however, yet another distinction to be made. Besides the 
official prophets, itinerant or resident, prophecy also functioned as 
a congregational charisma. According to Greeven, this form of prophecy 
is even to be considered as the oldest. Of 1 Corinthians 14 he writes: 
“Wir tun einen Blick in einen Prozess, an dessen Abschluss das Charisma 
der Prophetie beschrünkt erscheint auf einzelne, dadurch heraus- 
gehobene Gemeindeglieder. Aber dieser Abschluss ist noch nicht er- 
reicht: die Anfánge, in denen die Prophetie ein Besitz der ganzen 
Gemeinde war, scheinen noch durch".9 This, then, would be the first 


1 The former is advocated by R. Knopf, H. N. T. Ergünzungsband (Tübingen, 1920), 
p. 34, ad loc.; the latter by J. P. Audet, La Didache, Instruction des Apótres (Paris, 
1958), p. 455f., ad loc. 

2 The Coptic text uses the Greek word zapdyew which may mean ‘to pass by’, 
‘to pass on one’s way’, cf. Liddell-Scott. s.v. B. For this interpretation of the logion, 
cf. G. Quispel, Makarius, das Thomasevangelium und das Lied von der Perle (Leiden, 
1967), p. 20f. 

3 Cf. Origen, c. Cels. VII 9: oí 86 xoi dyetpavres Kal emorrdivres móAeow Ù oTparo- 
medors, krÀ. Cf. also H. Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum (Cambridge, 1953), p. 402f. 
ad loc. 

4 Op. cit, p. 65f. 

5 Cf. 1 Jn 2:19: e£ judy éfhàlav. C£. also infra, p. 59. 

6 Art. cil., p. 8. 
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stage of Greeven’s “trajectory” of Christian prophecy. Yet even here 
the evidence suggests that the developments of history have been 
more complex. Congregational prophecy is presupposed in Acts 2:4ff. 
It is present in the Ephesian church, as is shown by Acts 19:6. In 1 
Corinthians there is more evidence which points to congregational 
prophecy than that which suggests the presence of a prophetic order. 
Probably, this form of prophecy has also left traces in the Apocalypse.! 
Though the evidence is scant, there is reason to assume that even in 
the second century congregational prophecy stil existed. When in 
his Dialogue with Tryphon, Justin wants to show örı ra mdàat èv 
TQ yevaı Univ ovra. eis Huds uerereßn, his evidence is: mapa yàp piv 
«ai nexpı vOv mpobnrıra xapionard éorw.? This would hardly be a 
forceful argument if prophecy were in decline. Yet he does not 
mention these contemporary prophets by name, and this suggests 
that it was congregational prophecy which he had in mind. This is 
confirmed by Irenaeus who also does not name contemporary pro- 
phets but points to the presence of prophetic gifts in the church.® 

All this leads to the conclusion that there existed three forms of 
the prophetic ministry in early Christianity: the itinerant prophet, 
the local prophet and congregational prophecy. It is with regard to 
this last form of prophecy that the 11th Mandate has a significant 
contribution to make. It evokes the picture of a prophetic ministry, 
open to all believers and subject to testing by believers. This picture 
confirms and, on several points, clarifies that of 1 Corinthians 14. 

The question of the position which the prophets held in the church 
has yet another aspect, that of their relationship with the leadership 
of the church. Harnack's idea of the itinerant apostles, prophets 
and teachers implied an opposition between them and the local min- 
istry; the latter was a non-charismatie, administrative and liturgical 
ministry and consisted of bishops and deacons.* Even though this 
idea has been severely criticised, it is, in one form or another, still 
found. Bornkamm regards the 3rd letter of John as evidence of a 


1 Cf. infra, p. 143f. 

2 Dial. 82, 1. 

3 Cf. A. H. II 32, 2: alii autem et praescientiam habent futurorum et visiones el dictiones 
propheticas; V 6, 1: quemadmodum ct multos audimus fratres in ecclesia prophetica habentes 
charismata. For later evidence cf. Pseudoclem., De Virginitate I, XI 10; Constit. Apost. 
VIII 1, 12. 

4 Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel, p. 140ff. 
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conflict between a local church officer and the representative of a 
free, non-local authority. Kragerud interpreted the Fourth Gospel 
as the manifesto of a Johannine circle, representing “den Wander- 
prophetismus", against the institutional ministry of bishops and 
presbyters.? The conflict in Corinth which caused 1 Clement to be 
written is interpreted along the same lines by Meinhold.? 

When, however, prophecy is considered to be originally a local 
ministry, the prophet’s position is usually seen as that of a leader. 
or the leader, of a local church. This is Greeven’s interpretation of 
the zpotorduevor which are mentioned in several letters of Paul 
Käsemann thinks that Matthew 10:41 reflects the situation of local 
congregations in Palestine, consisting of members who are called 
Sikaroı under the leadership of a prophet.’ Bornkamm and Satake 
think that the Apocalypse, far from reflecting the situation in the 
churches of Asia Minor, recalls the situation found in the churches 
of Palestine.® 

The divergences between the positions described above are function- 
al, situational and geographical. Methodically, they have in common 
that they rest on inferences and not on direct evidence, and hence 
they cannot be regarded as final. There is no direct evidence which 
assigns to prophets a position of local leadership, and it is to be doubted 
whether they ever held such a position. Nor is it necessary that there 
is a conflict between the prophets and the local ministry. When the 
Didache states concerning the local bishops and deacons: zv... 
Acırovpyoda Kal adrol Tijv Aevrovpy(av rÀv mpodnr@v kai SidackdAwv. 
um oOv Umepiönre adtovs: abrol ydp elow oi reruumuevo, óudv peta TOV 
mpodnrav kai didackdAwyv (15, 1f.), it is clear that there exists. no 
conflict between them and the prophets and teachers. The latter 
may have enjoyed a somewhat greater prestige but this will hardly 


1 G. Bornkamm, art. mpeoßus «rA., Th. W. N. T. VI, p. 670ff. 

2 A. Kragerud, Der Lieblingsjünger im Johannesevangelium (Oslo, 1959). Cf. Cothénet, 
art. cit., c. 1317. 

3 P. Meinhold, Geschehen und Deutung im Ersten Clemensbrief, Zeitschrift für 
Kirchengeschichte 1939, p. 82-129. 

4 Cf. art. cit., p. 31ff. 

5 E. Käsemann, Die Anfänge christlicher Theologie, Exegetische Versuche und Besinn- 
ungen (Göttingen, 1964), II, p. 89ff. 

ê Bornkamm, art. cit., p. 663ff.; A. Satake, Die Gemeindeordnung in der Johannes- 
apokalypse (Neukirchen, 1966). 
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have exceeded the appreciation which visiting ministers usually 
enjoy over against their local colleagues. 

In the case of congregational prophecy, the situation could conceiv- 
ably be different. Logically, it would have its place in a church without 
an established leadership. This appears to have been the situation 
in Corinth where only kvfepvijoew are found and no leaders or minis- 
ters are mentioned.' The same situation seems to be presupposed 
in Romans 12. But the church of Thessalonica had as its leaders 
To)s Komavras Ev piv Kal mpowrapévovus tudv Ev kvpip kal 
vovÜeroóvras buds. This is an indication that congregational prophecy 
does not necessarily require a church without fixed leadership. The 
Shepherd of Hermas presents the picture of a church in which the 
congregational prophets appear to cooperate with the leaders of the 
church. We will take this up in chapter VI. 


THE FUNCTION or PROPHECY 


It is not easy to define Christian prophecy exactly and to draw 
clear lines of distinction between the prophet, the apostle and the 
teacher. The order in which they appear in 1 Corinthians 12:28 could 
indicate a difference in rank. Such a difference whould be natural as 
far as the apostles are concerned but would hardly be correct with 
regard to prophets and teachers. Yet it is remarkable that, for instance, 
Barnabas is named among the prophets and teachers of the church 
in Antioch (Acts 13:1), and appears, together with Paul, as an apostle 
in the next chapter (14:14). In Ephesians 2:20 apostles and prophets 
appear together as the foundation of the church, and in 4:11 apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers are mentioned as God’s 
gifts to the church for the equipment of the saints. But in the Didache 
the prophets and the teachers are mentioned together as if forming 
one group. 

All this goes to show that the title prophet does not include a defi- 
nition of prophecy. But when we turn to the few indications in our 
sources which concern the function of prophecy, the picture does not 
become much clearer. According to Paul, the prophet AaAet otkodounv 
Kal mapdkAnow kai mapanvdiav (1 Cor. 14:3), but Chevallier rightly 


1 1 Cor. 12:28. 
2 Rom. 12:8. 
3 1 Thess. 5:12. 
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concludes that these words cannot serve as a good definition of proph- 
ecy because they are not even specific characteristics of prophecy.! 

We can, however, outline tentatively the function of prophecy by 
comparing it in a general way with those functions in the church 
with which it is usually mentioned together. The apostles preach the 
Gospel to unbelievers, the prophetic ministry is primarily church 
centered. This is what prophecy has in common with the teaching 
ministry. But the difference between these two is that prophecy has 
no fixed content. The teacher has to transmit and expound the tradition 
of the Gospel and the Scriptures. On this point, the teacher is in a 
similar position to the apostle. But this difference between prophecy 
on the one side, and apostleship and teaching on the other may lead 
us to the crucial point. All three are ministries of the Spirit, all three 
are ministries of the spoken word. But the apostle and the teacher 
can, as it were, perform their ministry at any time. The prophet can 
only speak when the Spirit inspires and commissions him. The classic 
formula for this is found in Irenaeus, in a context which will concern 
us later in this study: ols àv 6 Oeds dvwber emimeubn tiv xapır 
adrod, odroı Üeóc8Borov eyovar tiv mpodyteiay, kai róre AaAofow 
év0a Kat ordre eos BosAerai.? 

If this is the way in which prophecy comes to pass, it follows that 
prophecy cannot be a regular ministry in the sense that its performance 
can be predicted in advance. It is dependent on the will of the Lord. 

To sum up, prophecy is a church-centered ministry through which 
the Lord speaks to the church what He has to say when He wants 
it said. By virtue of this nature, prophecy has the function ‘‘d’éclairer 
par la révélation de Dieu l'existence des chrétiens, soit comme com- 
munauté, soit comme individu", to quote Chevallier once more.? It 
is a pastoral ministry. 

The fact that prophecy, by definition, does not have a fixed content 
raises the question whether Christian apocalyptic prophecy is legitim- 
ate, because apocalyptic does have fixed traditions which are passed 
on. There is but one example of an apocalypse which claims to be 
a prophetic message, and that is the Apocalypse of John. Its prophetic 
nature does not, however, appear from the strictly apocalyptic parts 
of the book, but from the messages to the churches in chs. 2 and 3, 


1 M. A. Chevallier, Esprit de Dieu, paroles d'hommes (Neuchatel, 1966), p. 196f. 
2 A. H. I 13, 3; cf. infra., p. 64. 
3 Op. cit., p. 198. 
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and from the emphatic message that the parousia is near, with which 
it closes (22:6-19).2 

Furthermore, apocalyptic is not a ministry of the spoken word 
but a form of literature. It is understandable that later Christian 
apocalyptic writers have returned to the form of their older Jewish 
counterparts: their writings are anonymous. 

These observations lead to the conclusion that Christian prophecy 
is not apocalyptic, though it may use apocalyptic forms and patterns. 
Even then it remains what it is: a pastoral ministry which passes on 
the direct messages of the Lord. 

From the point of view of its functioning, prophecy is always in 
danger of losing its specific function and of becoming more like the 
teaching and the preaching ministry. This can be illustrated from the 
development of the concept of false prophecy in late first and early 
second century sources. As this brings us to the time of Hermas we 
will deal with it in chapter IV in which we investigate the false prophet 
of the 11th Mandate. 


THE AUTHENTICATION OF PROPHECY 


The mention of false prophets in the preceding paragraph leads us 
to the problem of authentication, which is intrinsically connected 
with prophecy. How is the truth of the prophetic message to be esta- 
blished ? Is it self-authenticating ? Or does it need external authentica- 
tion? As long as it is only the message which is at issue, there is no 
need for the term ‘false prophet’. This is the situation in the Old Testa- 
ment, where the term ‘false prophet’ does not appear. It is also true 
of the Christian prophets. Von Campenhausen’s statement: “Paulus 
rechnet noch nicht mit “falschen Profeten’ ",? is true; but the necessity 
of the ĉidkpiois mvevpárow shows that the problem of authentication 
did exist. When the authentication begins to involve not only the spirit 
or the Spirit which speaks through the prophet, but also the prophet 
himself, then the false prophet appears on the scene. The word fevdo- 
mpogdyrns was there; it was probably coined because of an association 
between false prophecy and pagan divination in the mind of the 


1 In a comparable way the message of the false prophets mentioned in the synoptic 
apocalypse (Mk 13:5f. ; 21f.) concerns the appearance and the identification of the coming 
Christ, and not the transmission of apocalyptic traditions. 

2 Op. cit., p. 200. 
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Septuagint translators of Jeremiah and Zechariah.! Its basic meaning 
is, ‘a prophet who tells pevôñĵ, rather than, ‘a man who Pevdas claims 
to be a prophet’, a verbal rather than a nominal meaning. But further 
usage has blurred this distinction to such an extent that the exact 
meaning of jevOompod?jrgs cannot be determined in terms of verbal 
or nominal meaning. To understand the role of the prophet in a certain 
situation we must carefully search the evidence of his activities and 
compare it to the evidence concerning other false prophets. To give 
one example, the jevóozpod»jrgs Bar Jesus of Acts 13:5ff. is vastly 
different from the pevdsompodijra: who deny that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh (1 John 4:1ff.). Part of the difference is that in the 
case of Bar Jesus, the word indicates that he is not what he purports 
to be, a prophet; and, in 1 John, the prophets teach falsehood: nominal 
meaning vs. verbal meaning. But it is far more important to note 
that Bar Jesus is a udyos who operates in the pagan world at the 
court of the Roman proconsul; whereas the false prophets in 1 John 
are teachers who originate from, and probably operate within, the 
church.? 

The Christian use of Wevöorpodnrns wil have our attention in 
chapter IV because of its direct relevance to the 11th Mandate. Here 
it may suffice to indicate briefly the lines along which the process 
of authentication may come to pass in the Christian church. From the 
Old Testament, two criteria are taken over. The first is based on the 
eventual outcome of what the prophet has said (ex eventu). The second 
is based on the moral conduct of the prophet (ez vita). Both are also 
found outside the Jewish-Christian world, as naturally might be expect- 
ed. The criterion ez eventu, however, is only applicable when prophecy 
contains an element of prediction. This is not necessarily the case 
with Christian prophecy, and the application of this criterion in the 
Christian realm may well point to a change in the concept of prophecy. 
To these criteria we find added a doctrinal standard, and this has a 
definite bearing on the concept of prophecy. All this will receive due 
attention in chapter IV. But the duaxpıoıs nvevuarwv which we 


1 Cf. present writer, The Use of VEYAOIIPOOHTHZ in the Septuagint, Philo 
and Josephus, N. T. 13 (1971), p. 147-156, esp. p. 151f. 

2 For Acts 13:6ff. cf. H. Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte, H. N. T. 7 (Tübingen, 
1963), p. 73f. ad loc. To the relationship between prophecy, divination and magic we 
shall return infra, p. 82f. For 1 Jn 4:1-3 ef. M. de Jonge, De Brieven van Johannes 
(Nijkerk, 1968), p. 178-187. ad. loc. 
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find in the 11th Mandate is performed by the Spirit itself through the 
gathered congregation! This reveals the deepest dimension of the 
problem of authentication; it is the foundation and the presupposition 
of all other criteria, because it rests on the principle that only the 
Spirit knows the true man of the Spirit. 


INSPIRATION 


Prophecy rests, by definition, on revelation. Inspiration is one of 
the many forms of revelation which are found in the world of religion. 
It supposes the picture of a breath or spirit entering a man. This picture 
is found in many religions, including Hebrew and Christian religion. 
More than anything else the question of prophetic inspiration has 
been at the heart of the discussion on the relationship between Christian 
and hellenistie forms of prophecy. We have seen that Fascher saw 
a “Geschichte des Prophetismus” as the ultimate goal of his own study 
and of the many more which were yet to follow, which implies that there 
is to be found one “Prophetismus” in Antiquity. This leaves questions 
about origin and borrowing open. Others, however, have taken a 
more radical view. In the same year in which Fascher’s book appeared, 
Reitzenstein wrote in the third edition of his famous book on the 
hellenistic mystery religions: “Kein Mensch behauptet dass der Inhalt 
des frühchristlichen evdovoraouds dem Heidentum entlehnt sei; aber 
bestreiten soll man nicht lànger, dass seine Form und Auffassung 
tatsächlich übernommen ist, so gut wie die Wundererzählungen”.! 
A few years earlier H. Leisegang had attempted to prove that the 
Christian idea of the Spirit was derived from hellenistic mysticism, 
and that the Christian prophet was the interpreter of the glossolalian 
in the same way as Plato wanted the ecstatic and frenzied utterances 
of the seers to be interpreted by conscious and sober prophets.? How- 
ever much they may diverge from one another, Reitzenstein's and 
Leisegang's views remain within the context of the question of whether 
or not there has been Christian borrowing. So does H. Bacht's criticism 
of Reitzenstein's position. According to him, the hellenistic prophet 


1 Hellen. Mysterienreligionen, p. 240. 

? H. Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion, Der Ursprung des Geistbegriffs der synoptischen 
Evangelien aus der griechischen Mystik (Leipzig, 1922; repr. Hildesheim, 1970), p. 119ff. 

3 H. Bacht, Die Prophetische Inspiration in der kirchlichen Reflexion der vor- 
montanistischen Zeit, Theol. Quartalschrift 125 (1914), p. 1-18. He refers mainly to 
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has a split consciousness which prevents him from remembering 
afterwards what he saw or heard. This state of mind is accompanied 
by loud cries, passionate impulsive motions or a state of cataleptic 
trance, apathy to bodily pains, ete.! With this is contrasted the picture 
of prophetic inspiration as presented by Christian writers, and then 
the obvious conclusion follows: there are no points of resemblance 
between Christian and hellenistic prophets.? This conclusion is possible 
only when ecstasy — in the sense of a total loss of consciousness — 
is held to be characteristic of hellenistic divination. But this is an 
oversimplification, behind which we may suspect apologetic tend- 
encies.? 

There is, however, another position possible, which, in a general 
sense, comes closer to Fascher's idea of a “Prophetismus”. Conceivably, 
the Christians did share with their environment certain ideas and 
pictures which relate to prophetic inspiration. For the prophet his 
inspiration by the Spirit is a personal experience with all the marks 
of uniqueness. This individual experience, however, is at the same 
time transpersonal. This appears from the reports of experiences of 
prophetic inspiration; the reports come all dressed up in the language 
of the environment and the traditions and pictures prevailing there. 
In the view of Reitzenstein, the pictures in which the inspiration is 
reported are form-elements which may be detached in order to set 
free the specific content. Here, a study of the 11th Mandate has a 
significant contribution to make; because it will show that the inspira- 
tion of the true prophet is reported in terms and pictures which are 
undoubtedly hellenistic. Yet the strong denunciation of the hellenistic 
divination which the false prophet practices, found in the same docu- 
ment, rules out the possibility of conscious borrowing and leaves us 
with a clear case of the sharing of certain ideas and pictures pertaining 
to prophetic inspiration. When we want to understand and appreciate 
this we must move beyond the question of Christian borrowing or not. 

The use of the terms ecstasy and enthusiasm referring to prophetic 


Hopfner, art. Mantike, P. W. R. E. XIV 1, c. 1262 who in his turn refers to J. Tam- 
bornino, De Antiquorum Daemonismo (Giessen, 1909), passim. But the majority of 
Tambornino's quotations refer to possession in general, rather than to divination. 

1 Art. cit., p. 10£., 8. 

2 Ib., p. 18. 

3 The same tendency is found in K. Prümm, Religionsgeschichtliches Handbuch 
für den Raum der altchristlichen Umwelt (Rome, 1954), esp. p. 427-434. 
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inspiration calls for some further considerations. Especially the 
adjectives ‘ecstatic’ and ‘enthusiastic’ are in vogue to characterise 
primitive Christian experience of the Spirit. We will deal with their 
use and abuse in due course. When, however, they pertain to prophetic 
inspiration, it is a different matter which sometimes causes considerable 
confusion. Inspiration is usually viewed as an ecstatic experience. 
But what exactly does ‘ecstatic’ mean? There is a psychological 
concept of ecstasy as “einen völligen Mono-Ideismus’,! ie. “an 
abnormal state of consciousness in which one 13 so intensely absorbed 
by one single idea or one single feeling, or by a group of ideas or 
feelings, that the normal stream of psychological life is more or 
less arrested".? Transposed into the sphere of religion, this means 
that “consciousress is entirely filled with the presence of God, with 
ideas and feelings belonging to the divine sphere’. But Lindblom 
himself replaces the concept of ecstasy by another, namely that of 
“the revelatory state of mind" because it is a more general term.* 
This state of mind “includes all degrees of mental exaltation, from 
ecstasy in the strict sense to states of mind which approximate to 
the normal consciousness".5 

Two observations are in order. In the first place, this concept of 
ecstasy, or the “revelatory state of mind”, is also applicable to exper- 
iences which eventually lead to mystic union.® But, phenomenologically 
speaking, the prophet and the mystic are not in the same class. The 
prophet is fundamentally a proclaimer, a man with a message. The 
mystic is a solitary. His experience of union is relevant and meaningful 
to himself in the first place, if not exclusively. His ecstasy is inner- 
directed while the prophet's experience is outward-directed.? The latter 
is a means to an end while the mystic’s experience is part of the end 
itself, 

Secondly, this concept of ecstasy is described in terms of a state 
of mind and not in terms of a relationship. For those who experience 


1 Cf. A. Schimmel, art. Ekstase, R. C. G. II3, c. 410. 

? J. Lindblom, Prophecy in Israel (Oxford, 1963), p. 4f. 

3 Ib. 

4 Ib., p. 173f. 

5 Ib. 

6 Cf. e.g. J. B. Pratt, The Religious Consciousness (New York, 1924), p. 394ff. 

? “Mysticism is calm, aesthetic contemplation, but prophecy is stormy in emotion 
and urgent in ethical demands" (Paul E. Jobnson, Psychology of Religion (New York, 
no date), p. 119. Cf. also Fr. Heiler's expositions about mystical and prophetic religion 
in Das Gebet (München, 1920), p. 248-283. 
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ecstasy to any degree and in any form, it is the relationship with 
God that matters. Between the prophet and his god, something is 
happening which affects profoundly their mutual relationship. Any 
concept of prophetic inspiration must deal with this change in the 
relationship. When this change is called ‘ecstasy’ it is best to take that 
word in its classic sense; thus éxaraci.s means that the voös is no 
longer in command.! Its complement is évÜovoiacpós i.e. being full 
of God, plenus deo, in Christian terms, mAnpns roô mvevparos.? In 
this particular sense, any prophet, i.e. any inspired bearer of a divine 
message, is an ecstatic and an enthusiast. Consequently, when taken 
in their technical sense, these terms are inadequate to characterise 
certain forms of prophetic inspiration over against others. When such 
& characterisation is needed, we have to start from another angle 
and see what part human consciousness and human will play in the 
inspirational experience. 

(1) Will and consciousness may both be eliminated and the prophet 
becomes a passive instrument in the hands of the inspiring deity. 
There is no recollection afterwards of what happened. 

(2) The wil may be eliminated; consciousness is not lost but 
behaves passively. The prophet observes that the deity speaks through 
him and there is a clear recollection afterwards. 

(3) Both wil and consciousness remain intact and the prophet 
speaks what is revealed to him as a divine message. 

Varying degrees of mental exaltation go with each of these types. 
In the case of type (1) the prophet may be seized by uncontrolled 
convulsions, gesticulations, shouting, crying, etc., to an abnormal 
degree, but in the case of (3) there may be little more than an elated 
feeling. 

This provisional elassifieation will have to be implemented in 
future research. It may, however, be a useful tool in discerning the 
inspiration accounts of the 11th Mandate. 

This concludes the tentative picture of Christian prophecy in the 
first and second century A.D. It is drawn for the purpose of bringing 
out the specific features of the 11th Mandate, and, in its turn, it will 
be clarified and brought to life by it. To this document and its author 
we now turn. 


1 Cf. F. Pfister, art. Ekstase, R. A. C. IV, c. 945ff. 
2 Cf. infra, p. 111ff. 


CHAPTER TWO 
HERMAS 


The Shepherd of Hermas has the reputation of being “one of the 
most enigmatic writings to have come down to us from Christian ant- 
iquity".! It is said that it “bristles with problems, both literary and 
theological".? The present state of research and opinion is well described 
in Professor Barnard's article and in the introductions of Joly's 
edition and of Snyder's translation.3 In the framework of the present 
study it is, however, desirable to outline the main areas of problems 
with which a student of the 11th Mandate finds himself confronted. 

The appearance of the commentary on Hermas by Martin Dibelius 
in the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament was a landmark in scholarship.* 
Before him students of Hermas had mainly occupied themselves with 
questions of literary unity and literary sources.* Dibelius, however, 
maintained that the many discrepancies which are found in Hermas 
are not to be explained in terms of literary criticism but along the lines 
of “eine traditionskritische Erklárung"* which distinguishes and traces 
the various and often conflicting traditions absorbed by Hermas. 
In some respects Dibelius had remarkable success as e.g. in the case 
of the pneumatology of the Mandates,’ the allegory of the tower,® 
and the epiphany of the Shepherd.® But to carry through a thorough 


1 L. W. Barnard, The Shepherd of Hermas in recent study, Heythrop Theological 
Journal YX (1968), p. 29. 

? W. Coleborne, A linguistic Approach to the Problem of Structure and Composition 
of the Shepherd of Hermas, Colloguium 3 (1969), p. 133. 

3 Joly, p. 11-57; Snyder, p. 1-24. 

4 Der Hirt des Hermas, H. N. T. Ergünzungsband (Tübingen, 1923), p. 415-644. 

5 For a survey cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur I, (Freiburg, 
1913?, repr. Darmstadt, 1962), p. 481ff. 

6 P. 420. 

7 P. 5171f. 

8 P. 450f. 

8 D. 459f. 

® P. 492; cf. also his Der Offenbarungsträger im Hirten des Hermas, Harnack- 
Ehrung (Leipzig, 1921), p. 105ff., reprinted in Botschaft und Geschichte II (Tübingen, 
1956), p. 80-93. 
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tradition criticism was not feasible within the compass of a commentary 
of that size, and Dibelius has not gone back to it afterwards. Perhaps 
there was also a lack of affinity between Hermas and his learned 
commentator in whose eyes Hermas was little more than representing 
*das Alltagschristentum der kleinen Leute" who does not master his 
materials and speaks “eine ungeschickte und umständliche Sprache": 

To what results an in-depth study of the work of Hermas may lead 
was shown clearly and convincingly by Erik Peterson. In 1947 he 
published an article entitled: “Beiträge zur Interpretation der Visionen 
im Pastor Hermae”.2 This article showed in great detail that the 
‘revelatory apparatus’ of the first three Visions closely resembled 
hellenistic divination, specifically that of the magical papyri, even 
though the revelatory situation was opposite. In 1958 a critical analysis 
of the fifth Vision appeared which also confirmed this conclusion for 
the introduction to the book of the Mandates and the Similitudes.3 

Methodically, Peterson's contributions are more than important. 
They are one by one models of the way in which Hermas is to be stud- 
ied. Every tradition and every picture has to be viewed in the widest 
possible context, and only when they have come to life against their 
own background, their meaning and function in the work of Hermas 
become visible. The present study is, in its own modest way, an attempt 
to do for the 11th Mandate what Peterson did for the Visions. 

Despite the fact that Peterson's articles appear in every bibliography 
on Hermas, he has found few imitators. This may be due to the sudden 
rise of interest in the Qumran texts which lessened the interest of 
many scholars in possible relationships between Hermas and the 
hellenistic world.* But part of the reason is also that Peterson himself 
disparaged his own discoveries because he considered the work of 
Hermas to be a schoolproduct in which elements from hellenistic 


1 P. 425. 

2 The article appeared originally in Miscellanea Jerphanion, Orientalia Christ. 
Periodica XIII (1947), p. 642ff. 

3 Kritische Analyse der fünften Vision des Hermas, Festschrift für B. Altaner; His- 
torisches Jahrbuch der Görresgesellschaft Band 77 (München, 1958), p. 362ff. The 
two articles, together with two other articles on Hermas by Peterson (Die Begegnung 
mit dem Ungeheuer, and die “Taufe” im Acherusischen See) were reprinted in Früh- 
kirche, Judentum und Gnosis (Freiburg, 1959; henceforth referred to as Frühkirche), 
p. 254-332. 

4 Cf. infra, p. 25f. 
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divination literature appear only as “Einkleidung”;! and he also 
saw its value predominantly in its information about “die Ent- 
wicklung der Askese innerhalb des Judenchristentums".? This makes 
it easy for other writers to ignore the work of Peterson, or to note 
that the hellenistic elements concern only the wording and not the 
loctrine.? 


AUTHORSHIP AND HoME 


On one other point it appears necessary to take exception to Peter- 
son's position, namely his case for a collective authorship. The evidence 
which he presents is only cireumstantial since Jewish apocalypses 
are not “Volksbücher”, but products of a school in which eschatological 
traditions were transmitted “unter gewissen Gesichtspunkten", and 
since in Hermas the school-situation is presupposed, it follows that the 
Shepherd of Hermas is to be seen as the product of a school.* But the 
references to the school situation of the synagogue which Peterson 
finds in Hermas are, at best, only very vague. He points to the ka0c8pa 
on which the false prophet is sitting and interprets it as the seat of 
Moses.5 But our analysis of the text will show that this interpretation 
is far from convincing.® Hence, it is advisable not to build such a 
far reaching conclusion on such weak evidence. The book itself purports 
to be written by one author and carries a personal note throughout, 
even if this personal element is not necessarily autobiographical. 

The cases for a multiple authorship, as made by St. Giet,? and, more 
recently, by W. Coleborne* are quite a different matter. Giet’s con- 
clusions which rest on a very detailed exegetical study are as follows: 


1 Cf. Frühkirche, p. 284. 

2 Cf. Frühkirche, p. 282. 

3 Cf. Joly, p. 54: “L'élément hellénique ... concerne l’affabulation, non la doctrine"; 
he refers to Peterson specifically. L. Pernveden, T'he Concept of the Church in the Shepherd 
of Hermas (Lund, 1966), dismisses Peterson as having “worked with comparisons from 
the phenomenology of religion" (p. 291, cf. also p. 26 and p. 34), and pays no further 
attention to his work. 

4 Cf. Frühkirche, 283f. 

5 Mand. XI 1: črepov dvdpwrov xaßnruevov émi xadeöpav. On the seat of Moses cf. 
E. L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece (London, 1934), p. 57ff. 

6 Cf. infra p. 30f. 

7 Hermas el les Pasteurs (Paris, 1963). 

8 Cf. art. cil. (supra p. 20, n. 2) and his The Shepherd of Hermas, A case for Multiple 
Authorship and some Implications, Stud. Patr., Vol. X Part I (Berlin, 1970), p. 65-70. 
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there are three different authors: the first author wrote Visions I, 
II, III and IV sometime between 100 and 140 A.D.: The second 
added to this the 9th Similitude; he is the author to whom the Canon 
Muratori refers; this implies a date around the middle of the second 
century A.D.? The third author wrote the 5th Vision, the Mandates 
and Similitudes I-VII. After inserting his writings between those of 
his predecessors, he added the 10th Similitude. Thus he brought the 
work to its completion.? This “ingenious attempt to grapple with the 
literary problems of the Shepherd" is modified by L. W. Barnard 
in this sense that, in his opinion, there is a greater probability that 
there were originally two works, namely (i) Vis. I-IV and (ii) Vis. V-end. 
He places the composition of the former late in the first century and 
that of the latter around 135.4 This divides the book in its present form 
according to the revealers which occur in each part. 

Giet’s interpretation was subjected to a severe and detailed criticism 
by Joly,5 who rejected it completely. This is not the place to enter 
into this discussion here but with a view to the subsequent investigation 
it must be said that, in the present writer's opinion, there is but one 
author who wrote the various parts of the book at different times; 
there is no conclusive evidence that the various parts ever had a separ- 
ate existence. This is also relevant with regard to Coleborne's very 
complex picture of the authors of the Shepherd. He proved, at least 
to his own satisfaction, “that the Shepherd is to be fragmented 
into the following portions: V 1 - 4, R. M, E (R and E the work of the 
same hand), S 1-7, S 8 and S 9".* In this nomenclature R stands for 
Vis. V, M for Mand. I - XII 3, 3, and E for the rest of Mand. XII. 
The absence of Sim. X is due to the fact that it is only extant in Latin 
and cannot be subjected to the linguistic analysis of the Greek text 
which underlies Coleborne's conclusions. This analysis rests on what 
Coleborne calls an “Apparatus Discernendi” which is as yet unpublish- 
ed.’ But a careful examination of the “Apparatus” has shown that it 


1 Op. cit., p. 294ff. 

2 Ib., p. 288f. 

3 Ib., p. 302f. 

4 Art. cil., p. 32. 

5 Hermas et le Pasteur, Vig. Chr. 21 (1967), p. 201-218. 
6 Art. cit., p. 136f. 

? Cf. Studia Patr. X, p. 65, n. 3 and 6. 
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is far from convincing;! it is, therefore, preferable to maintain the 
position of single authorship. 

As to the author's home there is no serious reason to doubt the tradi- 
tion which connects the Shepherd with Home. The opening line of 
the book points to it.? Our only other source, the Muratorian fragment, 
is clear on this point.? That the Shepherd was written in toto during 
the episcopacy of Pius, appears improbable; but this may well be 
the time of the final stage of the work. The first part is very probably 
earlier, and may be dated in the first quarter of the second century 


A.D.4 


PERSONAL ELEMENTS 


The acceptance of single authorship raises another question: to 
what extent do the writings contribute to the life story of their author ? 
This is a thorny problem for which contradictory solutions have been 
suggested. In 1927 W. J. Wilson published a lengthy article in which 
he freely used the data of the Shepherd to reconstruct Hermas’ career 
as a Christian and as a prophet’. In the same year Professor J. de 
Zwaan wrote a portrait of Hermas the Christian; he also used the 
materials of the Shepherd as evidence of its author's life story.* Four 
years earlier, however, Dibelius had argued for an opposite opinion 
and maintained that all the autobiographical elements must be 
explained allegorically. The members of Hermas’ family and their 
experiences are to be considered as examples of the experience of 
common Christians who need and receive a renewed repentance. 





1 This is the conclusion to which Mr. A. Hilhorst has come after a detailed examina- 
tion of the Apparatus" ; Mr. Hilhorst is preparing a study on the latinisms and semitisms 
in the Shepherd in which he will substantiate this conclusion. 

2 Vis. E 1, 1: 6 Opépas pe menparev pe ... eis "Pp. 

3 Cf. Preuschen, Analecta Il (Tübingen, 19102, repr. Frankfurt 1968), p. 32: Pastorem 
vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe roma herma conscripsit sedente cathedra urbis 
romae aeclesiae pio eps fratre eius. 

* This is suggested by the reference to Clement in Vis. II 4,3 (cf. Dibelius, p. 453; 
Joly, p. 97 n. 5 is less sure), and by the absence of references to Gnostics and other heret- 
ics who came to Rome in 135 A.D. and after. 

5 The Career of the Prophet Hermas, H. Th. R. 20 (1927), p. 21-62. 

6 Hermas, de Romeinsche Christen, Jezus, Paulus en Rome (Amsterdam, 1927), 
p. 149-164. De Zwaan’s portrait of Hermas is more sympathetio than Wilson's, and 
his psychological observations show more appreciation and discernment than Wilson's 
rather depreciative judgments. 
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What remains when all personal elements are detached is a man for 
whom the personal experience of renewed repentance meant some 
sort of a prophetic revelation. This revelation, and not the visions which 
he purported to have had, inspired him to write his book.! 

On the whole Dibelius’ opinion has carried the day,? even though 
dissident voices were heard from time to time.3 But the evidence is 
not easy to grasp and is far from being unequivocal. À definite solution 
seems to be impossible. The 11th Mandate has little to contribute to 
the study of these problems. Yet it may suggest another perspective; 
if not for the biography of Hermas, at least for the question of his 
self-understanding. Hermas is, whatever his life story may have been, 
a man with a message. Hence the question arises: 1s the picture of the 
prophet in the 11th Mandate a self-portrait of Hermas ? Or, if not that, 
what does it tell us, by way of contrast or analogy, about his ministry ? 
To this personal aspect of the 11th Mandate we will return at the end 
of this study. 


BACKGROUNDS 


The presence of Jewish elements in the work of Hermas has long 
been recognised, but — in the words of Snyder — “the most import- 
ant consensus of recent research on the Shepherd is to place the writing 
squarely in the milieu of Jewish Christianity".* Yet, “there remains 
much which appears alien to any form of Jewish or Christian literature 
The author lived in a segment of society that was deeply immersed 
in Roman culture and he utilizes this environment as a means of 
communicating his message of repentance”.5 These statements clearly 
reveal present day opinion about Hermas' backgrounds: he belongs 
to Jewish-Christianity, but lives in a non-Christian environment from 
which he borrows what materials he can use. 

Within the context of this opinion, the attempt of J. P. Audet to 
define exactly the author's time, place and descent, appears to be 
the most extreme. In 1953 he published a long article on the literary 


1 Dib., p. 419f. 

? Cf. Joly, p. 15-21. 

3 E.g. R. van Deemter, Der Hirt des Hermas, Apokalypse oder Allegorie? (Delft, 
1929); A. von Stróm, Allegorie und Wirklichkeit im Hirten des Hermas (Lund, 1935). 

4 Snyder, p. 16. 

5 Ib., p. 17. 
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and doctrinal affinities of the Manual of Discipline.! In this article he 
concluded that Hermas was born in Italy of Jewish parents who had 
previously belonged to the Qumran community and after the war of 
70 A.D. had been sold into slavery. In Rome, Hermas may himself 
have joined a Jewish group which, within the fold of the Roman church, 
continued to follow its own traditions of thought and discipline. 
This conclusion is also adopted by Danielou® and Lluis-Font.4 

This opinion would place Hermas on the fringe of second century 
Christianity and, as pointed out by Joly,’ deny any proper Christian 
value to his theology and degrade it to “un reflux du judaïsme”. But, 
more important than that, it fails to offer an explanation for the many 
elements in Hermas which cannot be explained from the background 
of Qumran. If Hermas were born and educated in such a specific 
religious environment he would have to be more consistent with the 
views of that environment and not show so many other influences. 

There is, however, reason to question also the general opinion about 
Hermas as a Jewish Christian living in, and utilizing, a non-Christian 
environment. Is this a satisfactory way to explain the presence and the 
function of hellenistic elements? Our study of the 11th Mandate will 
show that at least here the hellenistic elements are more than literary 
devices to communicate a message. Rather, they are part of the content 
and this suggests that the milieu of Hermas was too complex to admit 
of one qualification only. A complete understanding of this milieu 
cannot be found on the basis of the study of the 11th Mandate only. 
Much more work has yet to be done. But this study may help to 
arrive at a more adequate stating of the problem. It is not the presence 
of hellenistic materials in a Jewish-Christian book that is to be explain- 
ed, nor, conceivably, the opposite, but the blending of genuine Jewish- 
Christian elements with these unmistakable hellenistic elements which 
constitutes the milieu of Hermas. 


1 Affinités litéraires et doctrinales du Manuel de Discipline, R. B. 60 (1953), p. 41-82. 

2 Ib., p. 82. 

8 Theologie du Judeo-Christianisme (Paris, 1958), p. 49, where Daniélou expresses 
himself with less confidence than in his Les manuscripts de la Mer Morte et les origines 
du Christianisme (Paris, 1957), p. 120ff. Peterson (Frühkirche, p. 308) does not commit 
himself. 

4 Sources de la doctrine d'Hermas sur les deux esprits, Revue d' Aacétique et de Mystique 
39 (1963), p. 83-98, esp. p. 96f. For the doctrine of the two spirits cf. infra, p. 134f. 

5 Judaisme, Christianisme et Hellénisme dans le Pasteur d'Hermas, La Nouvelle 
Clio V (1953), p. 394-406. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE ELEVENTH MANDATE 


Among the writings of Hermas the lith Mandate stands apart 
with regard to both its subject matter and its form. As far as the former 
is concerned, it is the only text which pertains to Christian prophecy. 
There are two other places where prophets are mentioned but these 
prophets belong to the past, not to the present.! The absence of any 
other reference to Christian prophecy in the book of Hermas has led 
Snyder to take an opposite view of the 11th Mandate. Far from accept- 
ing it as evidence of Christian prophecy, he maintains that “the form 
of Didache 11-13 on true and false prophets is used by the author to 
attack false teachers who cater to the desires of the falsely pious". 
This assumption rests on the opinion that “even though the false 
prophet was a concern of the early church (Did. 11-13; Origen, Contra 
Celsum 6:24, 41; 7, 11), neither the prophet as an office nor the false 
prophet as a threat concerns him" (i.e. Hermas).? 

Snyder’s statements, however, are untenable. The lith Mandate 
itself shows beyond doubt that the prophet and the false prophet are 
a concern of Hermas. Furthermore, it is to be doubted whether in the 
llth Mandate the “form” of Didache 11-13 is used at all. The literary 
form of the two documents is entirely different and there is no reason 
to assume that Hermas knew the teaching of the Didache. Also the 
viewpoint of the two texts is definitely not the same. The Didache 
gives straightforward criteria by which the itinerant ministers of the 
church are to be judged and refers to apostles, prophets, teachers and 
to everyone who comes in the name of the Lord. Hermas, however, 
is concerned with an entirely different situation, namely the conflict 
between Christian prophecy and pagan divination. Hence the idiom 
of the two documents is not the same, apart from a few general words 
like mpodyrns, dorıualeıw, mvetüpa. Finally, the Didache does not dis- 
tinguish sharply between the various itinerant ministers? whereas 
the 11th Mandate refers to prophets specifically. 


1 Vis. II 3, 4 quotes the book 'EA538 xai. MwSdr, rois mpobnrescaow èv ri Epjuw TO 
Aad. Sim. IX 15,4 refers to mpodfrar toô beo xal Bikovo: adroö who belong to a 
generation preceding that of the apostles, cf. infra, p. 151, n. 2. 

? Snyder, p. 86f. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 60. 
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Even if the 11th Mandate pertains to Christian prophecy and its 
opposite, there is still the question what reason the author could have 
to insert it in his work, the more so since it is only remotely related 
to Hermas' primary concern, namely that of the second repentance. 
Conceivably, Hermas included the 11th Mandate to give guidance to 
the church with regard to prophets and false prophets because he 
thought that the church needed it. This would be a very natural and 
satisfactory explanation why we find this Mandate in the book of 
Hermas. But when we realize that Hermas himself is a man who has 
to speak to the church, the question becomes all the more intriguing. 
What connection is there between Hermas and the picture of the Christ- 
ian prophet in the 11th Mandate ? 

This question cannot be answered at this stage of our investigation. 
We will return to it at the end, after we have examined the picture 
of the Christian prophet in full detail.! 


STRUCTURE 


The formal peculiarity of the 11th Mandate is that it begins with a 
similitude; but this does not determine the structure. The Mandate 
may be divided into three different parts, each of which has its own 
contribution to make to the whole: 

(a) paragraphs 1-6; (b) paragraphs 7-17; and (c) paragraphs 17-21. 

(a) The first part initially takes the form of a similitude, as 
is shown by its opening line &8ei£é uot krÀ.? and the Shepherd's 
question, BAémes ...; followed by Hermas’ answer: BAémo, dni, 
küpıe.3 But, since the opening line does not contain a picture which has 
to be interpreted allegorically but describes a real human situation, 
the rest of this first part is an exposition by the Shepherd on the false 
prophet, his activities, and his followers, including a few remarks on 
the Spirit from above and on the believers who are not ensnared by 


1 Cf. ch. VII. 

? This opening is common in apocalyptie and prophetic literature, cf. Jer. 24:1; 
Zech. 1:9; 2:3; 3:1; Apoc. 4:1; 17:1; 21:9f.; Enoch 22, 1; 24, 1; 66, 1. Test. Lev. 9, 6; 
Test. Jud. 15, 5; Slav. Enoch 6, 1; 7, 1; 10, 1, etc. Gk Baruch 2, 2; 3, 1; 6, 1. The normal 
form is that something is shown and subsequently explained allegorically or symbolically 
but often the explanation is absent when the vision is self-explaining as in Apoc. 21:10. 
The verb 8e(kvujs is a key word in Hermas’ revelatory idiom, occurring 26 times, but 
in an opening scene only here and Sim. III, IV and VI. 

3 Cf. e. g. Sim. IV 1; VI 2, 1; VIII 6, 1; IX 7, 4. 
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the false prophet. The main characteristic of the false prophet appears 
to be that he practices divination on request. 

(b) The second part has a different structure. It begins with a 
somewhat unexpected question of Hermas how a man can tell a 
prophet from a false prophet, unexpected because in the preceding 
paragraphs an unambiguous criterion had been established: the false 
prophet divines on request! This might create suspicion that Hermas 
unites two separate documents which represent different traditions 
on the false prophet. But this is not the case because the same criterion 
reappears in 8, and the important theme of emptiness is dominant 
in both the first and the second part of the Mandate. Hermas’ question 
at the beginning of the second part merely has the function of making 
possible a further exposition on the diakrisis between the true and 
the false prophet. 

This exposition is well balanced. After naming the criterion by which 
the prophet and the false prophet are to be judged, namely ao ris 
Cwijs, the exposition on the prophet follows in two sections; the first, 
introduced by mpörov uev (8), describes his behaviour as a Christian 
and as a prophet; the second, introduced by ody (9), relates his appear- 
ance in the gathered congregation and what happens there. Para- 
graph 10 contains the transition to the next part of the exposition. 

The exposition on the false prophet, intrudoced by xove vóv (11, 
taking up kove in 8), consists of two sections which parallel those 
on the prophet; the first is introduced by mp@rov uév (12) and describes 
the false prophet’s behaviour as a Christian and as a prophet; the 
second, introduced by efra (13), relates the way in which he communi- 
cates with his own adherents, and his demasqué when he happens to 
appear in the meeting of the gathered congregation. Both his communi- 
cation with his followers, and his exposure in the congregation are each 
ilustrated by a parable on the theme of emptiness (13b, 15). The 
last paragraph, 16, takes up the words of the opening words of the 
second part and thus brings this part of the Mandate to its logical 
conclusion. 

(c) The third part of the Mandate is the mandate proper as is 
shown by its opening words: o) 86 micreve, xrA. The repeated in- 
junctions to trust the Spirit from above and to stay away from the 
earthly spirit are illustrated by two pairs of parables; the first pertains 
to the lack of power of the earthly spirit, the second to the power of 
the spirit from above. 

In all three parts of the Mandate the dialogue is only minimal. In 
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the first part it is limited to Hermas' confirmation BAerw, nui, kúpte 
(1); in the second part to the question how to tell the prophet from the 
false prophet (7); and in the third part to a question which prepares 
the way for the Shepherd's conclusions on the earthly spirit (19). But 
such minimal dialogue is not unusual in Hermas.! Yet it is indispens- 
able because it is part of the revelation event, and hence essential 
for the authentication of Hermas' message. 


CONTENT 


After examining the structure of the 11th Mandate we turn to its 
content. Our exposition cannot always follow the course of the text; on 
the most fundamental issues it is necessary to bring together materials 
from different parts of the Mandate and discuss them thematically. 

The second part of the Mandate relates the issues which constitute 
the picture of the prophet and the false prophet. These issues raise 
numerous questions which go beyond the context of the 11th Mandate 
and hence cannot be treated in the framework of this exposition of 
the text. To them the three following chapters are devoted. Consequent- 
ly, the second part receives less attention here. 

As in the examination of the form of the Mandate, our exposition 
follows the division into three parts. 

(a) The False Prophet and his Followers (1-6) 

The opening of the 11th Mandate presents the picture of a real 
human situation: people are sitting on a bench and listen to a man 
sitting on a chair. Elsewhere in Hermas the bench and the chair appear 
when the Elderly Lady sits down on them, about to give her revelations 
to Hermas.? In that context Peterson has identified both the bench 
and the chair as belonging to the apparatus of hellenistic magical 
divination; on them the deity will sit down to give his revelation 
to the udyo:.3 

Here, however, the situation is different: not the deity, but the 
(false) prophet sits on the chair. It is not the moment of revelation* but 


1 Cf. infra, p. 161. 

2 The bench in Fis. III 1, 4: ovpmberiov ... éAedávrwov, the chair in Vis. I 2, 2: 
naßeöpav Avi é£ eEpiwv yıoviwv yeyovvtav. 

3 Cf. Frühkirche, p. 254ff. 

4 In ancient divination the seer is usually alone at the moment of revelation, cf. 
Th. Hopfner, Griechisch-Aegyptischer Offenbarungszauber II (Leipzig, 1924), p. 17. 
and references there. 
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that of its transmission to the questioners. Now the ways in which 
oracles are made known vary considerably in oracular and private 
divination, but, as far as our knowledge goes, there is no evidence that 
the opening scene of the 11th Mandate reflects divinatory usage. To 
explain this scene, Peterson has pointed to a school situation, probably 
that of a synagogue school.? There is, however, no reason to refer to the 
synagogue specifically.’ Chairs and benches belong to the class rooms of 
all ancient schools, and the situation is always as described by Isidorus: 
subsellia vero ceterorum, cathedra doctorum.* The school scene 1s, however, 
in no way decisive. There is no allusion to a teacher or to teaching 
in the rest of the Mandate. The school scene merely has an introductory 
function, namely to introduce the dramatis personae.* Their identifica- 
tion follows forthwith. 

The people on the bench are identified as moroi and the man on 
the chair as a false prophet, who attempts to destroy the dtavora 
of the odot rod 0eo0.° But he is successful only with the 8ójvxo:, 
not with the moroi. The first time moroi refers to Christian believers 


1 Our knowledge on the subject is limited. In Coropae the ypappareds rod deoö 
handed out +à mvdéxta which contain the answers, cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge III (Leipzig, 
1920), Nr. 1157 (p. 300ff.), M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion II? (München, 
1961), p. 103ff. In Abonuteichos, the answers were written on the scrolls on which the 
inquirers had written their questions, cf. Lucian, Alex. 19. A remote resemblance to the 
scene in Mand. XI is found in Lebadea: the inquirer who had descended in order to receive 
the oracles from Trophonios is, upon his return, placed éri @pdvov Mynuoovvns: Kabe- 
odevra Bé Eevradda dvepwraaw (ol iepeis) ómóga elðé re kal émúñero (Paus. IX 39, 13). 
In private divination the Chaldaean diviner Diophanes gives his predictions frequentis 
populi circulo conseptus (Apuleius, Metam. II 13, 3). The scene of question and answer 
in the Berlin Magical Papyrus (Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae Y (Leipzig, 1928), 
I 175£., p. 10f.) is simply: dav 88 ris oe epwrjon ... ad de ... Aéye TH Enepwrävri ae. 

2 Frühkirche, p. 283f. 

3 Zuvaywyy in 9 and 13f. refers, not to the building, but to the meeting, cf. infra, 
p. 122. 

4 Etym. XX 11, 9; xo0cópa as the teachers’ chair also Juvenal, Sat. VII 203; Seneca, 
De Brevitate Vitae X 1; 0póvos in the same meaning Plato, Protag. 315c; Philostr., Vita 
Sophist. I 23, 1 (526), on the chair of rhetoric at Athens; Dittenb., Syll. IIS, Nr. 845, 2f.: 
6... ènt ris kaßeöpas cogioriys. Cf. L. Hug. art. Subsellium, P. W. R. E. IV A, c. 502ff. 

5 D. E. Aune, The Cultic Setting of Realized Eschatology (Leiden, 1972), p. 180f., 
thinks that Mand. XI 1 shows “that the prophet is normally seated on a chair before 
a group on benches”, but he overlooks the introductory function of the opening scene. 
In 9 there is no trace of the prophet sitting before the congregation. 

6 The participle dwoAAvwy is conative. 
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in general; but it is replaced by öoöAo: rod 0«00,? and this gives 
the author an opportunity to use moroi a second time, but now 
in a more specific sense which is dearer to him, namely that of faithful 
Christians? with whom the double-minded believers are contrasted. 

This contrast is elaborated in 4, where moroi is taken up by éoyupot 
ev TH miore TOD Kupiov, Eevdeövuevor Tiv aAndeıav. These words 
must be understood in terms of the Spirit.* They denote people who 
have the power of the Holy Spirit, and in that power they are able to 
resist the false prophet’s attempts to destroy their öıdvora and to break 
them.5 

Their opposites are the dibvyo.. The concept of Oujvyia plays a 
great part in the writings of Hermas. Together with the cognate verb 
and adjective, it occurs some fifty times.* Its meaning is, basically, 
the opposite of é£ oAns Kapdias:? a divided allegiance; they have 
the Lord on their lips, not in their heart.* Hence it is also the opposite 


1 This is normal Christian usage, cf. e. g. 1 Tim. 4:3; Ign., Eph. 21, 2; Magn. 5, 2. 
In this general meaning in Hermas only here, Sim. IX 22, 1 quoted infra, p. 66, and 
Sim. VIII 9, 1: morol pèv yeyovóres, mAourycaryres é, KTÀ. 

? This term for the believers is very frequent in Hermas (about 50 times). Its origin 
is still unexplained. Pernveden, op. cit. p. 177ff. rightly rejects Rengstorf’s explanation 
(art. Soidos, Th. W. N. T. II, p. 277) that the church came to be regarded as the real 
Israel and that Jesus was not regarded as SodAos because both arguments do not apply 
to Hermas, but his own explanation that the believers are called 609Ao. eo and not 
Š8oóÀo, Xproroö because for Hermas the church has been created before anything else, 
is also unconvincing. In the light of Hermas' vision of the church as consisting of potential 
prophets (cf. infra, p. 124f.) it is tempting to interpret the term 80040: 0co$ as an extension 
to all believers of the O. T. phrase ‘My/Thy/His servants, the prophets’ (cf. 2 Kings 
9:7; 17:13, 23; 21:10: 24:2; Jer. 7:25; Ezek. 38:17; Amos 3:7; Zech. 1:6; Dan. 9:6, 10; 
Ezra 9:11 which have dodo; Jer. 26 (33):5; 35 (42):15; 44 (51):4; Dan. 9: 6, 10 LXX 
have aides). Cf. also Apoc. 10:7; 11:18. 

3 In this meaning also Vis. III 5, 4; Mand. IX 9; Sim. VIII 7, 4; 10, 1. 

4 Faith is understood as a mveöna in Mand. IX, cf. infra, p. 123f. The idea of clothing 
is in Hermas also closely connected with the Spirit, of. infra, p. 133f. 

5 Cf. infra, p. 45f. 

6 Against ten times in other early Christian literature (Jas 1:8; 4:8; Did. 4, 4; Barn. 
19, 5; 1 Clem. 11, 2; 23, 2f.; 2 Clem. 11, 2. 5; 19, 2). In Hermas it is only marginally 
connected with the Two Ways doctrine (it does not occur in Mand. VI), and in the Two 
Spirit system it does not stand for the condition of man caught between the spirits 
(Snyder, p. 83) but is itself an earthly spirit (cf. infra, p. 102, n. 4). 

? This phrase occurs 16 times in Hermas, often in connection with the second repent- 
ance, cf. e.g. Vis. 1 3, 2; IL 2, 4: IV 2, 5; Mand. V 1, 7; XII 6, 1. 

8 Sim. IX 21, 1. The Sipvyoe are half dead and half alive, because they are involved 
in their own affairs (Sim. VIII 8, 1-3, of. 7, 1£.). 
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of riors: doubt, uncertainty with regard to God and salvation, 
and with regard to their own affairs.? Appropriately, the 11th Mandate 
says that they muxvôs ueravoodc: (4). This is interpreted as meaning 
that they often repent,? or that they often change their minds.4 
Since a frequently repeated repentance is contrary to Hermas' concept 
of the second perdvova, the latter meaning is more appropriate here.5 
The double-minded are the weaklings 1n the faith who do not know 
how to make up their minds, and are always unsure about themselves 
and the future. This uncertainty drives them out to the false prophet 
in order to ask him what the future has in store for them. 

There is yet another aspect of Sujvyia which must be taken into 
account in order to understand its full meaning in the 11th Mandate. 
This comes to light when the teaching of the 9th Mandate is compared. 
In that context the disvyor are those who doubt whether their prayers 
will be heard and their requests granted. In contrast to faith which is 
from above and has great power, Oujvyía émíyewwv mveüud Eori 
mapa tod SiaBddov, Övvanır uù Exovoa (11). This is exactly what 
is said in the 11th Mandate about the spirit which is in the false prophet: 
it is earthly, empty, it has no power and comes from the devil.® The 
same spirit is in the false prophet and in his double-minded audience. 
There exists an affinity between them, not so much a psychological 
as a pneumatological affinity. This affinity draws the double-minded 
to the false prophet and makes him successful with them. 

With the double-minded the false prophet succeeds in what he 
failed to accomplish with the strong in the faith, namely to destroy 
their Sıavora. This must be understood, in the same sense. Not the 
man succeeds but the spirit which 1s in him. In the graphic description 


1 Mand. IX. 5; Vis. III 2, 2; Sim. VIII 9, 4. 

? Mand. X 2, 2. It is a pastoral, rather than a theological concept, and is primarily 
to be understood from its usage in Hermas, and not from other sources or traditions, 
as maintained by O. F. J. Seitz in his various articles on the subject (The Relationship 
of the Shepherd of Hermas to the Epistle of James, J. B. L. 63 (1944), p. 131-140; 
Antecedents and Significance of the term dipuyos, J. B. L. 66 (1947), p. 211-219; After- 
thoughts on the term 'Dipsychos', N. T. S. 4 (1958), p. 327-334). 

3 Thus Harnack, Taylor, Lake and Snyder. 

4 Thus Weinel, Dibelius and Joly. 

5 Cf. Vis. III 7, 3: people who heard the word and wish to be baptized in the name 
of the Lord, change their mind (ueravoo?o:w) when they remember the purity of truth. 

6 17: rQ Sè mveinarı 7H Emiyeip kal Kev@ umdev miareve, Sti ev adr@ Svvapus ox &arw : 


ano ToU Š,aBódÀou yàp Epyerar. 
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of the gentle Spirit which is driven out by the evil spirit which is 
ófvxoAa, the man in whom the spirit lives is Kevds dao Tod mvev- 
patos Tod dixaiov, and TO Àowróv menAnpwuevos rots mvesuacı Tots 
movnpois ... kai dAos dxorv$Aoóra. amo THs Siavoias THs dyaÜis.! 
When the d:avoca of the believers is destroyed, they have lost the 
faculty of spiritual discernment ;? including that of distinguishing the 
spirits; and they take a soothsayer for a prophet. 

They go to him ws èri uavrıv? ie. as the heathen go to a sooth- 
sayer. A little further, however, the author modifies his statement and 
writes that the double-minded uarrevovraı ws kai rà Ovyn. Like 
pávris* this verb has a strong pagan connotation, and hence consulting 
the false prophet is tantamount to the sin of idolatry.5 

This judgment on divination is important because on this point 
Hermas is in accordance with very old traditions. In the Old Testament 


1 Mand. V 2, 7. For this use of xevós and memAnpopévos, of. infra, p. 38ff. 

? Cf. Mand. X 1, 5: men who came to believe but got caught in worldly business 
émomAavdvra, dad ris Ovavoías adrav kal older ÓAws voodar mepi Sixacocdvys, but their 
voös is busy with their own affairs. A similar thought in Stm. IV 7. 

3 The only witness of the Greek text, A, has uay ..., which is supplied as udvrw by 
Harnack, Lake, Whittaker and Joly. This is supported by L! and L? (divinum) and E 
(eorum instar qui divinationem. exercent). Divinus is a well known equivalent of vates, 
but sometimes “there is at least a shade of contempt in the word" (A. S. Pease, M. 
Tulli Ciceronis De Divinatione, repr. 1963, p. 360, on II 3, 10). Some older editors supply 
páyov which is followed by Dibelius (though pointing to L?'), perhaps because of its 
contemptuous note. Snyder, though rendering ‘soothsayer’, comments: “The magos is 
not technical here ..., but a denunciation of the teacher's method of saying that which 
he pleased in public" (p. 86f.). For this amazing explanation ef. supra, p. 27. 

4 With regard to divination pävrıs and mpogirns are closely connected in Greek 
literature. The Delphian Pythia is mpópavris and mpo$fárs at the same time. The 
former denotes her as the one who can see into the future, the latter as the one who 
speaks what the ‘god made her say’ (cf. H. Krämer. art. rpoójrgs A II, Th. W. N. T. 
V1, p. 786f., cf. also p. 789; there is no article on uávris in Th. W. N. T.). Aeschylus, 
Septem 609ff., Agam. 1098f. (following Wecklein and Groeneboom), Eum. 17-19; Euripi- 
des, Orest. 360ff; Fascher 13ff. Plato's use of apodyrns is ambiguous: Charm. 173e: 
rods Bé ws dAnOds udvreis kahıoravaı Quy mpodyras trav ueMóvrow, is in line with 
the above picture, but 2'5m. 72 a b distinguishes between them: the prophets who 
are appointed judges émi rais évOéows pavreiais are by some called udvrew but these 
people do not know that they are ris Ovaiveygv. ... dijugs kal pavrdcews Umorpirai 
and should be called zpo$$ra: uavrevouévov. This, however, looks more like an ideal 
construction than a description of actual fact at known Greek oracles, cf. P. Aman- 
dry, La Mantique appollinienne à Delphes (Paris, 1950), p. 120ff. 

5 Meilova duapriev means greater sin than they had already, namely the 8Sujvxía. 
émpépw in the meaning ‘to bring upon (oneself), only here and Vis. I 2, 4; 1 Clem. 
47,4 v. 1. in biblical and early Christian literature. 
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pagan divination in its various forms is forbidden! ; but there are forms 
of divination within Jahwism which were considered quite legitimate.? 
The Septuagint brings out this contrast semantically by choosing 
the rather colourless zpo¢7jrns to render x°23 and by reserving uávris 
and its cognates for those explicitly forbidden forms of divination.® 
This tradition is continued. Only in Acts 16:16 and here in the 11th 
Mandate the word group udvrıs is represented and both times it is 
pagan divination which is envisaged. The same is true of the Apolog- 
ists.4 

At the same time, however, this branding of divination within 
the church as pagan shows that the emphatic rejection of divination 
was not able to prevent its intrusion into the church. When we want 
to understand this phenomenon of divination within the church, 
we must compare it with pagan divination, and this is what will be 
attempted in some detail in the next chapter.5 

The double-minded come to the false prophet and ask ri dpa éorai 
atvrots.6 This is normal divinatory procedure and accordingly the 


1 Cf. e.g. Deut. 18:9-14; Lev. 19:26, 31; 20:6, 27; 2 Kings 17:17; 21:6; Lindblom, 
Prophecy, p. 87f. 

2 Cf. e.g. Gen. 25:22; 1 Sam. 9:9; 1 Kings 14:5; 22:5; 2 Kings 3:11; 8: 8; Jer. 21:2 
(wit); Judges 1:1; 18:5; 20:18-28; 1 Sam 10:22; 14:37; 22:10, 13; 23:2, 4; 28:6; 30:8; 
2 Sam. 2:1; 5:19, 23 (a 5xv) ; 2 Sam. 21:1 (wpa). None of these verbs are technical terms 
and as a rule the way in which an oracle was sought is noti ndicated, but cf. 1 Sam. 28:6: 
The Lord did not answer him (i.e. Saul), either by dreams, or by Urim, or by prophets. 
Cf. Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel (London, 1960), p. 87-93, who uses ‘divination’ 
only with reference to pagan forms. H. M. Orlinsky, The seer in Ancient Israel, Oriens 
Antiquus IV (1965), p. 153-174, distinguishes sharply between divination (though he 
avoids the word because of its connotation of pagan practices, p. 154, n. 3) and prophecy ; 
the former is a common Near Eastern phenomenon. This distinction, however, is not 
borne out by the Old Testament which uses x23 also for the prophets whom Orlinsky 
calls seers, cf. Rendtorff, art. mpoßjrms etc. B III, Th. W. N. T. VI, p. 799-809. 

3 Cf. e.g. Deut. 18:14:74 yàp vy rara ... odror kAq8óvow. Kal pavretwy dkoscovrai. 
The same is true of Philo (cf. De Spec. Leg. IV 8 (51): people who practice divination 
can be called rightly false prophets; I 9 (60): Moses did not permit the use of any sort 
of pavrixy), but Josephus calls the Essene prophets pdvris (cf. present writer, art. cit., 
p. 155f.). 

4 Cf. e.g. Tatian, Orat. 1, 1; 8, 4; 19, 2f; Athenag. Suppl. 21, 5; Arist., Apol. 11, 1. 
This remains so in later Christian literature. 

5 Cf. infra, p. 79ff. 

6 For this and similar questions in divination, cf. infra, p. 83f. 
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writer uses the verb erepwraw.! But he also stresses the fact that the 
false prophet öAws od Aade? eav un émepor05 (6). Though this is in 
itself also normal divinatory procedure, it is for Hermas an out- 
standing point of contrast between the false and the true prophet. 
The latter does not answer when questions are put to him.? 

The answers to the questions which people ask about their own 
future are given xarà rà emepwrinara aur@av,? and xara tas embu- 
pias tis movmpias aóróv.* In short: kaÜàs adroit BovAovrat (2). 

This criticism is only seldom made explicitly. The false prophets 
of the Old Testament are accused of speaking after their own heart 
and it is implied that this is also after the heart of those who consult 
them.’ This is also true in the story of Micaiah ben Jimlah: when he 
is called upon to speak like the other prophets, it is clearly implied 
that they had said what the king wanted to hear.® Sometimes, however, 
the accusation is made overtly. In Ezek. 12:21-28 it is intimated that 
the prophecies of the false prophets do not come to fulfilment because 
their visions are false and their divination is flattering; in the future 
there will be no more divination of this kind." In Is. 30:10 people 
are said to call upon the prophets and the seers to tell them “smooth 
words’’.® Josephus tells that Jerobeam was deceived by the old false 
prophet because he told him what was pleasing him.* Finally, Eusebius 


1 For Hermas’ use of &repwräv cf. infra p. 99f. In the LXX it is a very common 
word for consulting Jahwe, cf. e.g. Num. 23:4; Josh. 9:14, etc. From early times it is 
& common word in oraeular terminology, cf. Herod. I 53; 55; 67; 91; VI 35; 86 y; 
135; VII 169; VIII 122; Thucyd. I 25, 1; 118, 3; II 54, 4; Dittenb., Sylloge IIS, Nr. 977, 
24f.; 1160; 1168, 16; 13, Nr. 204, 45; Amandry, op. cit., p. 153 (2); 155 (6); 161 (10, 
XLIIT); H. W. Parker, The Oracles of Zeus (Oxford, 1967), p. 259; 261f.; 265f.; 272. 
But it is not exclusive; Lucian always uses the simplex, cf. e.g. Alex. 32 (Hpovro); 
20, 26, 37 (épwryces), and Plutarch has only once éemepwrdw in this sense, cf. Apophth. 
Laconica 10, 209A. In P. G. M. I 175f., quoted on p. 31, n. 1 both &pwraw and émeporáo 
occur in the same sentence. 

2 8. Cf. infra, p. 98f. 

3 This phrase (only here in the Apostolic Fathers) is explained by the following. 

4 Repeated without the qualifying genitive in 6 and 13. ’Em@upia is very frequent 
in Hermas and almost always used in malam partem. 

5 Cf. e.g. Jer. 14:13f. ; 23:16, 26; Ezek. 13:3. 

6 1 Kings 22:6, 8, 13. 

7 LXX: odk ¿ora Erı ... pavrevdpevos rà mpós xápw. 

8 M uses the same word as in Ezek. 12:14 (pbn) but it is not rendered in LX X. 

9 Ant. VIII 236: ... dnarúópevos jm a)ro0 rà mpos ov Aéyovros. 
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points out that the pagan sorcerers are unreliable because they some- 
times promise people pleasant things.! 

When we turn to hellenistic divination, we find that the objection 
that oracles tell people only what they like to hear is not found often. 
In the most vicious criticism of oracular practices, Lucian's Alexander, 
we find that people are easily deceived by the various tricks of the 
divinatory trade; but the author does not say explicitly that Alexander 
tells them what they like to hear.? Hermas' remark that the false 
prophet speaks kadws adroit BovAovrat is more in line with the Hebrew- 
Christian judgment on divination. 

It is, however, worth noting that in this context the author first 
writes: (the false prophet) Aare? uer aùrôv: and then changes the 
idiom into rAnpot ras pvyàs aùrôv, he fills their souls. This is a much 
more meaningful expression. The same verb is used elsewhere in the 
llith Mandate; in the next paragraph it is stated that the devil fills 
the false prophet with his spirit; and in 9 the angel of the prophetic 
Spirit fills the prophet with the Holy Spirit. This is the idiom of inspira- 
tion.? Hence the phrase mAnpot ras yuyds aùrõv carries certain over- 
tones: not only does the false prophet speak according to their wishes 
but he fills their souls with the spirit which is in him. Such filling, how- 
ever, is only possible when there is an affinity between him who fills 
and those that are filled. We have already seen that such an affinity 
exists.4 

This brings us to the false prophet. As we have noted, he attempts 
to destroy the spiritual discernment of the believers and succeeds in 
doing so with the double-minded. This gives him a chance to fill their 
souls when he answers their questions. Remarkably enough, his soul- 
filling answers are called «eva in the next clause! The repeated and 
pointed use of the word ‘empty’ here and elsewhere in the 11th Mandate 
shows that it is a key word. To this we will turn presently. 

But the false prophet does more than speak according to the wishes 
of his followers. He also speaks some words which are true (rwa .. 


1 Praep. Evang. IV 1, 10 (132 c) r@v yorrwv ... róre pèv 7a mpós HSoviv éxdor~p 
TipovmLOXvoupévav. 

? Cf. e.g. 20: Alexander opened the scrolls in which the questions came to him, read 
the questions, rolled up again the scrolls and +à doxoövra mpós a)ràs (i.e. the questions) 
arexpivero. Cf. also for the political and social influence of the oracles, Nilsson, Greek 
Popular Religion (New York, 1940), p. 125-138. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 111ff. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 33. 
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pýuara dÀn85), because the devil fills him with his spirit to see if he 
will be able to break some of the righteous. This is a remarkable state- 
ment. We would grossly misunderstand it if we would think that 
only when he speaks the truth, the false prophet is filled by the devil. 
He is always full of the devil’s spirit, and this is emphasized here only 
because it explains why some of his words are true: the devil has access 
to the truth. This is a weapon which he uses when he attempts to 
break some of the believers.? 

So much for the false prophet's and the devil's joint attempts to 
destroy the faith and the allegiance of the Eelievers. We now turn to 
what is behind those attempts. What possesses the false prophet to 
act like this? The answer to this question is twofold: (a) he is from the 
outset identified as undepiav Exwv Ev éavr® Övvauır mveóparos Üclov 
(2). There is nothing of the divine Spirit in him. He is «evós, empty; 
(b) this does not, however, mean that there is no spirit in him, but 
this mveöpa is émiyeov ... kal éAadpóv, Övvanır um &yov (6). In one 
word: this spirit is empty too (17). 

These two answers are each other’s complement and are vitally 
important to grasp Hermas’ understanding of the spirits. They deserve 
to be examined at some length. 


Tug Empty PROPHET 


In a biting and pointed statement Hermas passes his judgment on 
the false prophet and his activities: aùròs yàp Kevos dv Keva Kal 
drorpiveraı kevois. His answers are mpos TO Kévwpa roô avOpumov 
(3)3 He himself is empty, the people who come to him are empty, 








1 Cf. Origen, In Num. Hom. 16, 7: ... potest interdum etiam a parte diaboli ad homi- 
mum notitiam futurorum venire praescientia, For the devil's knowledge of the future, 
cf. infra, p. 69f. 

2 For ixar in this meaning, cf. infra, p. 123. pfa: is the reading in the quotation 
of this passage in Clement, Strom. I xvi 85, 4. A reads pagar, from fáoco, ‘to beat’, 
‘to dash to the ground’, cf. Bauer s.v. occ. This is supported by the Latin versions 
(L1: deiciat; L?: adlidat, cf. also E: prosternat) but (1) 9j£a« is the lectio difficilior and 
supported by an old witness, and (2) perhaps the two verbs converged in Koine, cf. 
Blass-Debrunner $ 101. 

3 The phrase mpös rò xévwpa is peculiar, but to be understood in the context of Her- 
mas’ idea of full and empty. Kévwpa means ‘state of emptiness’ in a literal sense in 
Clement, Paed. II 10, 88, 2: rò xévwpa ris úorépas, followed by the general statement 
70 yàp kevóv wav muu? mAnpdoews, and in a spiritual sense in Clement, Exc. Theodot. 
31, 3f.: The Aeon who fell in dyvwata and dpopdía ... ödev xai kévwpa Iydcews elpyá- 
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and the answers are empty too. This is another way of expressing 
the affinity between the false prophet and his adherents. It is taken 
up in the second part of the Mandate: the false prophet xoAA&ra: rots 
duptyous Kat kevots and speaks with them xarà rds émiÜvulas 
abTÓV kevðs' kevois yàp kai àmokpivera,. (13). This correspondence 
in emptiness between the false prophet and his following is illustrated 
by a parable: the empty vessel which is placed with other vessels is 
not broken (when knocking against them, presumably) but all empty 
vessels harmonize with one another.? 

In the paragraph which deals with the exposure of the false prophet 
in the congregation (14), xevós is, again, the key word, but this time 
it is used in a more pointed sense than previously because it is set off 
against its counterpart: the congregation into which he happens to 
come is identified as a ovvaywyn mANpns àvOpGv dixaiwy éxyóvrcv 
mveöua Heörnros (14) and again, as mvevpara dixaiwy (15): the congrega- 
tion is full of the Spirit over against the emptiness of the false prophet 
and his followers. When the former happens to appear in the congrega- 
tion, he is emptied (xevodra:) and the earthly spirit flees from him. Yet 
the parable which follows to illustrate this emptying strikes a somewhat 
different note: if you stack wine or oil in a storeroom and one of the 
vessels placed there is empty, you will find it still to be empty when 
you unstack the room.’ In the same way, the false prophet is exposed 
as what he was all the time. Logically, an empty prophet cannot be 


aao, cf. also Iren. A. H.I 4, 1. Tod dvOpamov refers to the man who puts his questions 
to the false prophet. . 

1 The use of xevós is, of course, ambiguous: ‘empty’ and ‘vain’, cf: the proverb 
Kevà xevoi BovAevovra: (Corpus Paroemiographorum Graecorum, ed. Leutsch-Schneide- 
win (Göttingen, 1839, repr. Hildesheim, 1965), I 270; II 119; 475). A similar use of xevós 
is found Soph., Antigone 707ff: doris yap abrös 3) dpovetv uóvos Go«et 7j yAdocay Tv ovk 
aos $ puxi Exew, obroı &amrvxÜévres ahhnoav revoi. 

2 The exact rendering of the illustration is less easy than the grasping of its general 
meaning. ovvrıdenevov usually means ‘being put together’, but pots are not broken 
by placing them together. Hence it is rendered ‘placed together in such a way that it 
knocks against them’ (cf. Bauer s.v.), as required by the context. ouudwvodcıw (plural, 
referring to rà xevà oxedn as if personal beings, cf. Blass-Debrunner $ 133) is best under- 
stood literally: they produce the same sound. 

3 Zrıßalw is used here in the same meaning as croPdlw ‘to pack’, ‘to stack’, cf. 
Liddell-Scott s.v. oroßatw and W. Crónert, G. G. A. 171 (1909), p. 656. anoorıßalw 
is found only here and its meaning is clear from the context. The illustration is related 
to that in Mand. XII 5, 3 and may be Hermas’ version of a proverb like the Dutch: 
“Er komt niet meer uit de kruik dan er in zit”. 
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emptied, and for the moment the author, carried away by his own 
preoccupation with the idea of kevos, seems to forget that there was 
a spirit in the false prophet. But this preoccupation stems from the 
conviction that to be a Christian is, for Hermas, to have the Spirit. 

The 11th Mandate is not the only place where «evós and its counter- 
part are used in such a pointed way. In the 5th Mandate the 'full in 
the faith’ (rods mAnpeıs övras Ev r$ riore) are contrasted with the 
‘empty and double-minded' (ro?s dmoxévous kai Öubdxovs Ovras). 
The former are protected from the attempts of the evil spirit dfvyoAia, 
because the övvanıs of the Shepherd is with them.? When this spirit 
succeeds to penetrate, the gentle Spirit which 1s in man is driven out 
and the man is henceforth empty of the Spirit and filled with evil 
spirits. The same idea is found in the 12th Mandate. The empty 
fear the devil as though he had power, but those who are full in the 
faith strongly resist him.* In the same way, certain Christians who do 
not have the fruit of justice, are identified as empty of the Spirit 
and without the fruit of truth.’ 

All this goes to show that Hermas uses the word «evós in a personal 
sense to denote the absence of faith, or truth, or, especially, the Spirit. 
This usage is without precedent in early Christian literature. In 
another context we will see that, together with its counterpart, it 
must be understood as a creation of Hermas in order to make the two 
Spirits doctrine fit the conviction that a Christian is full of the Spirit.* 

Yet these conclusions do not explain the emphatic use of xevos 
in the 11th Mandate. In this text it appears as many times as else- 
where,’ and this suggests that Hermas may have had more compelling 


1 Cf. infra, p. 134f, It is, however, to be noted that it is not the prophet but the false 
prophet who claims to be cvevparoóópos. This word is used in Hos. 9:7 LXX and Zeph. 
3:4 LXX in a pejorative sense (irrespective of reading mvevparddopor or mvevparopdpor 
in the latter place). It is not found in Philo and Josephus, nor in early Christian literature 
apart from this place. Obviously Hermas understood it to be characteristic of an alleged 
prophet to call himself mvevparopópos.. For later usage in bonam partem cf. Lampe s.v. 

? Mand. V 2,1. 

3 Ib. 2, 7, quoted supra, p. 34. 

4 Mand, XII 5, 2: doc de, dyoiv, dndxevol eiow, dofloóvra« tov SidBodov ws Övvanır 
€xovra. Ib. 5,4: door oiv mAnpeıs elolv ev TH víore,, dvÜcor:jkacw aór@ loxvpás. 

5 Sim. IX 19, 2: dao 56 ris miorews revol efor Kal ovdels ev alrois kaprós dAnÜc(as. Cf. 
also Sim. VI 2, 1: the angel of luxury and deception exrpißer ras divxàs T&v SovAwy Tod 
beot r&v keváv. 

8 Cf. infra, p. 134f. 

7 Including ázóxevos which does not occur in the 11th Mandate. 
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reasons to use it here than he had in other connections. This suspicion 
grows stronger when we see that he even ventures to transfer kevös 
from the empty man to the spirit which is in him and to forge the 
phrase «evóv mveüpa which is logically impossible! But it is precisely 
this paradoxical phrase which, when viewed in its proper perspective, 
reveals the bitter conflict between Christian prophecy and hellenistic 
divination within the Christian community. 


THE Empty SPIRIT 


The phrase 76 kevóv mvedya is not only illogical, but also very un- 
common. It is found once in Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses and a few 
times in the Greek Magical Papyri. These occurrences provide some 
clues as to its provenance and its implications. 

The one passage in Irenaeus in which the phrase rò xevóv mveüna 
occurs is A.H. I 13, 2. This is part of the account of the prophetic 
activities of the Gnostic teacher Marcus; between this account and 
the 11th Mandate there exist many similarities, to such an extent 
that we may safely assume that Irenaeus used materials of the 11th 
Mandate for his picture of Marcus. We will deal with this in more 
detail in the next chapter.! In the present context it is sufficient to 
state that Irenaeus will have borrowed the idea of the empty spirit 
from Hermas. Yet the context in which he uses it is very significant; 
he describes how, under the spell of Marcus, some woman starts to 
prophesy. She speaks Anpwön kal rà rvyóvra dura Kevds kal TroAunp&s, 
dre Úno Kevod Tedepnapınevn nveüuaros. Like Hermas, Irenaeus ascribes 
this false inspiration also to an empty spirit through which the woman’s 
soul is heated. As we shall see in the next chapter the idea of a soul 
becoming hot is not uncommon in hellenistic divination.? As a matter 
of course, Christian writers understood this idea in a vituperative 
sense. Irenaeus used it in order to identify Marcus and his women 
followers as pagan 'enthusiasts' in the popular sense of the word. 

The idea of the empty spirit serves a related purpose because it 
identifies the spirit-agent of this ‘enthusiasm. Irenaeus is at pains to 
make clear that this is not some ad hoc explanation of his own: it is 
corroborated by a quotation from someone called ó kpeioowv judy, 
apparently indicating some person with authority for Irenaeus and 


1 Cf. infra, p. 64; 85; 103. 
2 Cf. infra, p. 93. 
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his readers. This quotation is very remarkable: roAunpov kai dvadés 
guy) kevQ dép, Oeppawopérn. It is a corroboration of Irenaeus’ 
statement, provided that anp and mveóua are synonymous.? It shows 
that the idea of being heated or inspired by a spirit which is called 
kevós was not the invention of Hermas, but common property of second 
century Christianity, and served to identify the spirit at work in pagan 
divination. 

So much for the function of the phrase 76 xevov nveüna. Yet this 
does not explain its origin nor the process by which it became suitable 
to this function. The origin cannot be found in the Hebrew-Christian 
realm because the phrase does not occur in the Septuagint or in the 
New Testament. Nor does kevos appear in texts relating to pagan gods 
or evil spirits. 

The occurrences of rò kevóv mveöna in the Magical Papyri are a 
different matter. Here the phrase does indeed appear but in a sense 
which is divergent from its use in Hermas and Irenaeus. In à London 
papyrus of the 4th century A.D. we find the invocation: emıxadoöuaı 
cé, Tov Ev TH kevQ mvedpare Óewóv kai dóparov Bedv.* The same 
invocation is found in a Greek passage in a demotic magical papyrus 
of the second or third century, and the udyos adds the significant 
words: ras ods uavretas emireAAw.5 In this context the phrase ev rô 
KevQ mvevpart indicates the place where the invoked god is,* and 
denotes a cosmological concept. In Hermas, however, it is a pneumato- 
logical concept. Why would Hermas borrow this phrase and reinterpret 


1 The identity of ó xpeioowv judy is hard to ascertain. Harvey thinks of Polycarp 
or Pothinus (ad loc., p. 119). G. Fichter, Sprüche und Auslegungen der Presbyter des 
Irenäus, in Hennecke, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (Tübingen, 19242), p. 540-551, 
mentions also Melito from Sardes as a possibility, and thinks that, at least in I Prooem. 2; 
13, 3; 15, 6; III 17, 4; 23, 3; IV 4, 2; 41, 2; V 17, 4, the sayings came to Irenaeus in 
a written form. 

2 This is explicitly stated in Plut., Placita Philos. 876 B: Adyerac 86 ovvovópws aijp 
Kai mveüpga but this is in a cosmological context. Conceivably, the phrase xevós dp 
has its roots in a popular philosophical idiom. 


3 Significantly, Hebrew ww ‘vain’, “nichtig” when referring to idols, is rendered 
by means of an adverbial phrase qualifying not the pagan idols but the main verb of the 
clause, cf. Jer. 18:15 where eis xevóv éÜvpíacav renders mpp> m»vb, and Ps. 31 (30):7 
where &uionoas Tots 8uadvAocovros narausrnras 8 xevijs renders (thou hatest) p»npnen 
Rwan (Sid xevfjs goes with $vAdacovras). 

4 P. G. M. V 121 f. (Preis. I 184ff.). 

5 Ib. XIVe 17 (Preis. II 132£.) Cf. also XII 367 (Preis. II 82, 4th century). 

© Cf. the parallel phrase &v 7 arepeó nveüuarı in P. G. M. VII 961f. (Preis. II 42). 
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it to refer to the wvedua of the devil who fills the false prophet with 
it! The reason for such a transformation would have to be that for 
Hermas this phrase carried enough association with pagan divination 
to brand the man who had such a spirit, and his practices, as utterly 
pagan. 

Such an explanation of the provenance of the idea of an empty 
spirit rests on the assumption that Hermas was familiar with the 
milieu and the language of magical divination. This assumption finds 
confirmation in a closer examination of the other terms relating to the 
spirit of the false prophet. This spirit is émíyewov ... kai éAaópóv, 
ó/vapav un €xyov (6). In the closing appeal of the Mandate, this is 
repeated in a slightly different and expanded form: rà de mveóuari 
TÔ Emiyeiw kal Kev@ pndev mioreve, drt Ev adt@ Övvanıs ode otv: 
mo tot OwafóAov yàp épyeras (17). When these statements are 
contrasted to those on the Spirit of the true prophet we get the 
following pieture: 


Spirit of the true prophet Spirit of the false prophet 
(a) dao Beod S06 amo ToU Gu BóAov Epyerau 
(b) dvmdev émiyetov 

(c) Exov ... 9 vaquv 8Vvapav un Exov 


In this table there is no place for &Aadpov and kevóv because they 
have no counterpart.? As for the contrasting phrases of the table, 
they appear nowhere else in Hermas except Mand. IX 11 where they 
refer to faith and double-mindedness. They would be appropriate 


1 An interesting parallel of the correlation empty/powerless - full/effective is found 
in Corp. Herm. XVI 2 where it is said that the Greeks have Aóyovs ... xevoós, dmodeitewv 
Evepynrikods, which is Greek philosophy; the text continues: jets de où Aóyots xpwpeda, 
aa dwvais peoraîs trav čpywv. As Festugiére, in A. D. Nock - A.-J. Festugiére, Corpus 
Hermelicum II (Paris, 1945), p. 232ff., n. 7, points out, it is the magical power of the 
Egyptian words that is envisaged. The same idea, but not in the context of magical 
power, is found in Did. 2, 5: ...éarai 6 Aóyos aov ... où Kevös GAAG uepeorwpévos mpá£e. 

2 The fact that these adjectives are placed between émíyeov and the phrase which 
states that the earthly spirit is powerless suggests that &Aadpov and «evóv are very 
close to one another in meaning. It is worth noting that Hermas is the only early Christian 
author to use éAadpós in connection with a spirit (cf. also Mand. V 2, 4: ó£vyoAMa -which is 
a movopórarov nveĝpa - mpórov pev uwpd otw, ehagpd Te kai ddpwy.) It is not sure 
whether the word carried similar overtones as xevos. Mand. XII 4, 5: úpeîs, of xevoi 
Kal éAadpol övres èv rfj nioten suggests that in the 11th Mandate éAa$pós is, like xevós 
transferred from the man to the spirit in him. 

3 Only Mand. X 2, 6: tò mveüna rò Sobey eis rjv aápka raírqv resembles dro 0eo6 Sole» 
but the underlying concept is different. 
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in the 2nd Mandate (where karalalıd and oeuvörns are contrasted), 
in the 5th Mandate (ó£vyoAía and pakpoÜvuía) and in the 10th 
Mandate (Amy and iAapérns). The fact that they appear only in con- 
nection with faith and double-mindedness, and with the issue of true 
and false prophecy is an indication that within the framework of the 
Two Spirits doctrine these two issues are distinct from the rest and 
belong closely together. This close connection is also apparent in the 
fact that the strong in the faith resists the false prophet and that the 
prophet is inspired in the assembly of righteous men who have faith 
in the divine Spirit.! To characterise this complex: faith/divine Spirit- 
double-mindedness/spirit from the devil, the author uses a traditional 
form from wisdom literature. This transpires when James 3:15-17 is 
compared. Here are contrasted a wisdom coming from above (dvwdev 
karepyonuevn) and an earthly wisdom (Eriyeuos, puyiký, Saysoveddys).? 
Despite this close resemblance between Hermas and James, there is 
no reason to assume literary dependence.? It is rather a question of 
a common tradition. The idea that wisdom is a gift from God, or the 
gods, and comes from above is widespread in Antiquity.‘ It is also well 
known in Israel, especially in wisdom literature. The connection 
between wisdom and Spirit is found as early as Exodus 31:3 and 35:31, 
where mm and anon appear in juxtaposition.® It is elaborated in 
the Wisdom of Solomon. Wisdom is a dıAavdpwrrov mveöpa (1,6); in 
it is a mveöna voepóv (T, 22); wisdom and +ó dyiv mveüuá oov are 
parallel (9, 17). From these traditions the sayings about a wisdom 
and a spirit coming from above will probably stem. That they are 
contrasted to an earthly counterpart is due to the dualistic mode of 


1 For this phrase cf. infra, p. 123f. 

2 It is worth noting that Hermas uses ézíyeos in the 11th Mandate only in connection 
with the spirit from the devil which is in the false prophet. In Mand. IX 11 it is used 
with reference to dupvxia which is an émíyeov mveüpa.. This use suggests that it does not 
have moral connotations. 

8 Cf. Dibelius, Der Brief des Jakobus (Göttingen, 195910), p. 194-197. ad loc. 

4 Cf. H. Gese, art. Weisheit, R. G. G. VI3, c. 1574ff. 

5 G. von Rad, Weisheit in Israel (Neukirchen, 1970), p. 77ff., points out that the 
evidence which describes wisdom expressis verbis as a gift from Jahwe is found in later 
sources; he refers to Job, Proverbs, Qohelet and Daniel. 

6 The LXX develops this to a mveüpa Heiov aodías. 
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thought which both James and Hermas betray.! For the latter, the 
Saying is à means to bring out very sharply the fundamental and 
irreconcilable contrast between the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
the devil; between faith and its opposite, double-mindedness ; between 
the prophet, the man of the Spirit, and the man of the spirit, the false 
prophet. What distinguishes them here is Svvayis. The Spirit has it, 
the spirit not. Now the connection between the Spirit and dvvapus 
is common enough in early Christian literature,? but not the contrast 
between the powerful Spirit and a spirit without power. Hermas’ 
use of the concept of övvauıs elsewhere offers no clue.? In the context 
of the 9th and the 11th Mandate there is no definite indication how 
this presence or absence of power is experienced.* There is no reason 
to think of &vepyijuara Suvdpewv (1 Cor. 12:10) or similar events. 
The öyvauıs remains unspecified. All this makes the contrast between 
the Spirit and the spirit the more emphatic. Does it, perhaps, contain 
a deeper note of conflict which is not obvious to the modern reader? 

Two pointers present themselves. In the first place, the 11th Mandate 
states emphatically that consulting the false prophet is tantamount 
to idolatry.’ This suggests that the contrast between Spirit and spirit 
is actually an integral part of the frontier conflicts between Christianity 
and paganism, or, more correctly since the false prophet operates 


1 But the contrast between the earthly wisdom (oo¢ia ... xapai epyouéevn) and the 
wisdom which dw mpós rà odpama BAcneı, Dewy auvdprdos, in Heliodorus, Aethiop. 
III 16 (quoted by Windisch, Die kathol. Briefe, H. N. T., (Tübingen, 1951), p. 25 on 
Jas 3:13-18) shows that such a contrast may also appear where no such dualism exists. 
Cf. also the remarkable épyy-formula in the Leyden Magical Papyrus J 384 (P. G. M. 
XII, 327ff., Preis. II 80): joven pou rò mvedua Und aávrwv Oedv kal Bauióvov, qkoja05 
pov TO nvevpa nò mveUparos oùpavoð, NKovadn pov rò nveðpa Umo ave)paros Emiyeiov, KTA. 

2 They are more or less synonymous in Lk. 1:17, 35; Acts 1:8; 10:38; 1 Cor. 2:4; 
Eph. 3:16; 1 Thess. 1:5. Elsewhere Svajss characterizes mveüna, cf. e.g. Lk. 4:14. 

3 This use is varying; relevant to our investigation are the following areas: (1) Often 
Svvayis is connected with the Spirit but in an indirect way, cf. e.g. Mand. V 2, 1: 
q Övvanıs ToU kvpiov uer abri Earıv, referring to rods mAnpeıs övras ev TH mioreı where 
the idea of the presence of the Spirit is underlying; the same applies to paxpodvpia 
(V 2, 3: ioxvpàv Svvapuw Exovaa) and rioris (IX 11: Exeı 8svapgw. peydAnv); also the power 
of prayer (X 3, 2; Sim. II 5) rests on the same idea (2) The maidens, who are äyıa mvev- 
para, Suvdpes eioi ToU viot Tod Ücoó (Sim. IX 13,2). As their names betray (15, 2) they 
are moral powers, effective in good works (14, 1), of infra, p. 133. 

^ Mand. XI 14 describes the clash of the Spirit and the spirit, but does not deal with 
the question of dvvapis. 

5 Cf. Mand. XI 4. and supra, p. 34f. 
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within the church, pagan intrusion in the Christian community. 
Secondly, the reason why the earthly spirit has no power is important; 
amo Tod d1aßoAov yàp épxerat, and in the devil is no power either.? 
The context in which the latter statement is made reveals perfectly 
what kind of power is meant. The devil, says Hermas, oxAnpds ori 
Kal karadvvaoredeı adta@y, but the Shepherd assures him that the devil 
cannot do that to those servants of the Lord who hope in him with 
all their heart: vara: ó didBodos dvtimadatoa, karamakalcaı de 
où Suvaraı.® When they believe in the Lord they will have dvvauw 
ToU Kkararvpıedcaı TÀv Epywv Tod SiaBddAov.4 These phrases are signif- 
icant because they belong to the language of demonology.5 The concept 
of power is to be understood in terms of possession. This throws 
a new light on the powerless spirit of divination. Power is à key 
word in magical texts generally, and in those relating to divination 
in particular.® It is an attribute of the gods and demons who are involv- 
ed.” The magicians and diviners boast of its possession.® And finally 
the magic or divinatory act displays 8óvajus, or is itself called 
dvvapus®. 


1 Ib., 17. 

2 Cf. Mand. VIE 2; XII 4, 6. 

3 Mand. XII 5, If. 

4 Ib., 6. 

5 For kararvpıevw (also Mand. VII 2) cf. Acts 19:16; for xaeraóvvaareéc cf. Acts 
10:38 and Plut., Zsid. et Osir. 367 D: the Egyptians always call Typhon Seth, ómep 
éariv karadvvacredov 7) karaßıalöpevor; for koramaAaio cf. Lucian, Cont. 8: karamaAaıadeis 
[zo] toô Ünvárov. With éz aùr® Övvanıs otk gore kað’ judy (Mand. XII 4, 6) cf. P. G. 
M. XII 303 (Preis. II 78): 8óvaoÜa xai loyvew xarà mávrov and the 8vayus xarà oxopmiwy 
of the scorpion stone (J. Röhr, Der okkulte Kraftbegriff im Altertum (Leipzig, 1923), p. 9). 

€ Cf. Röhr, op. cit, passim; F. Preisigke, Vom göttlichen Fluidum nach ägyptischer 
Anschauung (Berlin, 1920); id., Die Gotteskraft in frühchristlicher Zeit (Berlin, 1922). 

? Cf. e.g. P. G. M. I 192 (Preis. I 12): raöra (ie. various divinatory practices) ed 
de 6 kparaiós mdpedpos. Ib. XIII 130f. (II 66): péya 8vvapéve Saipom. Ib. XIII 714 
(II 119): (after an enumeration of what the invoked god will do) ödvaraı yap mávra 
6 0cós oöros. Ib. XXXVIII 5 (II 176): (invocation of an unnamed goddess) deöps por, 
Tiv Övvanır Exovoa. 

8 Cf. e.g. ib. XII 258ff. (II 75f.): reAcody pos rivde ij» mpü£ew èni T@ Popobvri por Tývõe 
Tijv ÓVvapav Ev mavrı TómQ, Ev mavrı Xpov@ ... $opotvri por Tavrny ÓVvapav. 

® Of magic acts, cf. e.g. ib. III 282 (I 44): mpoyvaorıxy mpäfıs mäcav évepylav Exovoa 
Ib. IV 1719 (I 126): mpäfıs ý xaAovpévg Eidos, Fs oddey doriy loov Sa rjv Evepyeiar. 
Ib. 2565 (152): a certain prayer-formula Svvarat mávra Emiredeiv. Svvayis as a magic 
act. e.g. IV 1333 (I 116): dpkruci) Övvanıs advra mowodee. Ib. VII 918 (II 40): gorw 8€ 
loxupa 7 Svvapus. Magic objects also have duvauis, cf. e.g. XIII 742 (II 121) émyvods 
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All this goes to show that the emphatic denial of the earthly spirit’s 
power serves the same purpose as the branding of this spirit as being 
empty, namely to denounce divination on request as idolatry ; at the 
same time it confirms the assumption that Hermas was familiar 
with the milieu and the language of magical divination, and it is a 
preliminary indication of his Sitz im Leben: he is to be placed somewhere 
near the borderline between Christianity and the world of hellenistic 
divination and magic. 

So much for the false prophet and the spirit that inspires him. It 
remains to deal briefly with the Spirit which is the counterpart of 
that spirit. To the characteristics of the Spirit mentioned above! 
must be added a feature which is very important to Hermas: every 
Spirit which comes from God, od« Emepwrära aMa ... ad’ éavrot 
AaÀet ndvra (5). This is transferred from the Spirit to the prophet 
in the next part of the Mandate (8). This feature serves also to bring 
out the fundamental antithesis between prophecy and divination. 
We will give due attention to it when we examine the picture of the 
prophet.? 

So far, the 11th Mandate has yielded the picture of a bitter conflict 
between Christian prophecy and hellenistic magic divination, between 
the man through whom the Spirit speaks ad’ éavroó and the man 
who gives his oracles on request. But, in the last analysis, it is a conflict 
between the divine Spirit and the spirit of the devil, as is brought out 
so poignantly by the use of xevös: the diaxpiois mvevpárov in the 
next part of the Mandate ends with the emptying of the false prophet: 
kevodraı 6 dvÜpwmos éketvos, kai TO mvedna TO Emiyeıov amd Tod 
$ófov $eóye am’ adrod (14). 


(b) Distinguishing the Spirits (6-16) 


The second part begins with a question from Hermas: How will 
one? know which is the prophet and which is the false prophet? 
The function of this question has already been examined in our 
analysis of the literary structure of the Mandate, as has also the specific 
structure of this part.4 It is worth noting that 6 mpo$rgs means 


. THs BigAov Tv Övvanın. Ib. 359 (105): of cinnamon: aur® yàp ó Beds rjv Sivapw 
mepıeßnke, also 101 (92) and 656 (117). 
1 Cf. supra, p. 43. 
2 Cf. infra, pp. 98f. I 
3 "AvÜpowrros is here equivalent to the indefinite pronoun, cf. Bauer, s.v. 3aß. 
4 Cf. supra, p. 29. 
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‘the true prophet’ without additional qualifying adjective. This shows 
that, different from Hebrew where x°31 refers to true and to false 
prophets, the noun mpoġýrys is not a vor media. This is common 
Christian usage, and it is clear that from the outset Hermas’ account 
of the distinguishing of the prophets moves along the lines of early 
Christian traditions.! 

The Shepherd urges Hermas to test the prophet and the false 
prophets by the standards which he is about to set forth (ðs cot 
péÀÀo  Aéyew); he uses doxiudlev, the technical term for the testing 
of prophets,? teachers, or other ministers of the church.* These 
standards, however, are brought together under the heading Zw: 
ano Tíjs Lwis Soxipale tov dvOpwrov róv Exovra TO mveüpa TO Üctov. 
This statement is balanced by that concerning the false prophet at 
the end of this part: dorinale ody dmo r&v Epywv kai rs Lwis Tov 
dvÜparrov tov A€yovra éavróv mvevuarodöpov elva: (16). The addition 
dno av épywy shows that fw7 has here the meaning ‘way of life’. 
This meaning is not common in Hermas, nor in early Christian 
literature in general.’ Since it is used in a comprehensive sense and 
refers not only to moral conduct but also to the behaviour as a 
prophet or false prophet its meaning must not be defined too narrow. 


THE ‘Lire’ or THE PROPHET 


After this introduction follows the description of the standards 
by which Hermas can recognize the man who has the Spirit from 
above. It consists of two parts. The first, introduced by mp@rov per, 
describes his behaviour as a Christian and as a prophet; the second, 
introduced by ody, relates his prophetic ministry in the congregation. 
At this juncture we will restrict ourselves to his behaviour as a Christian 
since the other aspects will be examined at length in chapters V 
and VI. 


1 For Greek usage cf. supra, p. 34, n. 4. 

2 Cf. Did. 12, l: Soxipdoarres aùròv yvóceo0e, referring to itinerant prophets. 

3 Cf. 1 Jn 4:1: 8okipátere Ta nveiuara, referring to teachers who are found to be 
false prophets, cf. infra, p. 59 ; 67f. 

4 ] Tim. 3:10 (of deacons); 1 Clem. 42, 4; 44, 2 (of bishops and deacons appointed 
by the apostles, and of their successors). Cf. also Const. Apost, II 1, 3; 2, 3; 3, 1; III 16, 1; 
VII 31, 1. 

5 In Hermas only in the 11th Mandate; elsewhere it denotes “Heilsgut”, cf. Dib., 
p. 498f. Bauer, s.v. {w7, does not mention the meaning ‘way of life’. The verb law 
sometimes refers to conduct, cf. e.g. Lk. 15:13, Bauer s.v. 3a. 
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The man who has the Spirit from above is gentle and quiet and 
humble and abstains from all wickedness and futile desire of this 
world. Also, he makes himself more needy than all men. The adjectives 
pais, novxıos and rameırddpwv or related words often occur together 
in early Christian paraenetic.! Some passages suggest that the qualities 
which they express are the fruit of the Spirit, but these qualities 
are expected of all Christians, and not of the prophets or other zvev- 
parıkoi in particular. To abstain from all wickedness and from all 
futile desire of this world is, again, something which all Christians 
should do and which they are called upon to do throughout all the 
work of Hermas.4 There remains the clause éavróv évBeéorepov 
movet. navrwv Tov dvÜporrov. The same expression occurs in Mand. 
VIII 10 in an enumeration of what Christians should do by all means 
and on which they are not to be restrained.5 Again, it is normal Christ- 
ian conduct that is expected of the prophet. This has a bearing on 
Hermas' concept of prophecy: the first requirements of a prophet 
is that he is a believer of good Christian behaviour.’ It follows that 


1 Cf. Mt. 11:29 (mpaös xal ramewós); 1 Pet. 3:4 (mpaéos xai Hovxiov mvejparos); 
Eph. 4:2 (ramewoópoasvgs xai mpaórqros); Barn. 19:4 (mpa)s ... ñoúxiuos); Ign., Eph. 
10:2 (mpaeis ... rameıwögpoves). For the specific biblical connotation of ramewós and 
related words, cf. Kwa Joe Liang, Het begrip deemoed in I Clemens (Utrecht, 1951), 
p. 69-127. 

2 Cf. 1 Pet. 3:4; Gal. 5:22f.; 6:1. 

3 For certain overtones of mpaüs and ñoúx:os cf. infra, p. 121. In Pseudoclement., 
Epistula de Virginitate Y 11 (ed. Funk-Diekamp II, p. 21f.) those who have received a 
xápwcpa mvevpartxdy are called upon to serve the church év macy ramewo$poa/vg xai 
mpasryri. 

4 ’Amexouaı is a common term in early Christian paraenetio, cf. Acts 15:20, 29; 1 
Thess. 4:3; 5:22; 1 Pet. 2:11 ; Did. 1, 4; 1 Clem. 17, 3; Ign., Philad. 3, 1. It is very frequent 
in Hermas, a sign that the contact with the outside world was more of & problem for 
him than for the other Christian authors. 

5 The exact meaning of evöeys in this connection must be the same in Mand VIII 
10 and XI 8. The literal rendering (cf. Lake, “makes himself poorer than al men") 
which is suggested by what follows in VIII 10 (xpeworas uù 0Mfew xai évdecis) 
implies the idea of voluntary poverty which is not found elsewhere in Hermas. Via. 
III 1, 2 (&vöens ... eis rò yvôva mávra) is not relevant because the meaning ‘more 
eager than all other people to receive revelations’ makes no sense in Mand. VIII 10. 
When interpreted in a figurative way (cf. Liddell.Scott s.v. 3), as suggested by L?: 
hominibus omnibus se humiliorem praestat (cf. L? and L? in Mand. VIII 10: humilior), 
it comes close to rozewóópov, rendered as humilis in L!. Probably, the latter refers 
to the inner disposition and the phrase éavróv evdedorepov moii mayrwy Tüv àvÜpimov to 
the corresponding behaviour. 

6 Cf. infra, p. 97. 
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Dibelius’ judgment, “Das entscheidende Kriterium ist das sittliche”, 
is correct in this sense only that the moral criterion serves to distinguish 
the false prophet from the true Christians. 

So much for the prophet as a Christian. Since his prophetie behav- 
iour and ministry will be dealt with in later chapters, we may leave 
him for the moment and turn to the description of the false prophet.! 


Tuz ‘Lire’ or THE FALSE PROPHET 


The opening line of this description does not refer to the false prophet 
personally but to the spirit which is in him. The definition of this 
spirit here differs from that given in 6 on two points: instead of éAadpóv 
it is called «evóv and the qualification uwpdv is added. The former has 
already been dealt with above.? The addition of uwpov is another 
example of how adjectives referring to persons or their dealings may 
be transferred to the evil zveüpa which is active in them.’ 

With characteristic ease the writer turns from the spirit to the man. 
The following points are raised: (a) his aspirations: he elevates himself 


1 The clause oórws oüv $avepóv Eoraı 76 mveüna ris Beörnros is the proper close of 
the section 8-10; the omission of ody in Pox is due to the fact that the quotation there is 
yet to be followed by an explanatory clause. The second clause: don odv mepi rod mveU- 
partos tis Üeórmros roô kpiov ý Övvanıs aürm, is probably a corrected corruption. To 
mark the change of the subject from mepi roô mvevparos ris Ü«órqros to mepi Tod mveUparos 
Tod émuyetou, a clause like daa odv nepi roô mvedparos ris Ücórgros rara would have been 
appropriate. Somehow, the words roô xvpíov 7 Ósvauis were inserted, perhaps as a 
correction of xevod kai Sdvapiw appearing in the next line and possibly written twice 
inadvertently, and subsequently corrected into roô xupiov 17) Ovvapus. Finally, doa and 
TaÜra may have been adjusted and changed into dan and atry. The ancient versions 
vary considerably: talis est vis Spiritus Domini (E) is a simplification of the Greek 
text of A; quae autem ad agnoscendam virtutem illius spiritus sancti pertinent, haec 
sunt (L2), appears to be a reinterpretation of A, omitting xvpios and introducing the 
idea of recognition. L! connects it with the preceding clause: sic ergo dinoscitur 
spiritus divinitatis quia quicumque (v. l. quaecumque) spiritu divinitatis loquitur, 
loquitur sicut dominus vult. This is a comment on the closing words of 9: xaos ó 
xöpıos BovAera, and probably an attempt to deal with the inappropriate roô «vpiov in 
the Greek. Most translators render the Greek text, ‘such is the power of the Lord con- 
cerning the Spirit of the deity’, but in the text as it stands roô xupiov before 7j BVvajas 
is emphatic. This is brought out by Snyder: “So whatever power pertains to the spirit 
of the deity is of the Lord”, but in the context this emphasis is pointless. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 4lff. 

3 Referring to persons pwpéds is used in Sim. VIII 7, 4: ndvres ocro« pwpoi eiaw, and 
IX 22, 4: pwpol kal davvero: if this reading is correct. In Mand. V 2, 4 ófvyoMa, which 
is a zrovnpérarov vveüpa, is called pwpd, éAadpá Te kai ádpov. 
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and wants to have a seat of honour; (b) his conduct: he is bold and 
shameless and talkative; he lives in great luxury and in many other 
pleasures; and, worst of all, he accepts money for his prophecies; and 
(c) his attitude in the church: he avoids meeting with righteous men, 
but clings to the double-minded, and is finally exposed in the congrega- 
tion. Several of these points are discussed in the next chapter and 
may be passed over here. 

(a) The false prophet is introduced as the man who thinks he has 
the Spirit.! A little below he is called ‘the man who says that he is 
a Spirit-bearer'. This introduction is typical of his aspirations: because 
he is a wvevparixds he elevates himself and claims the zpwroxaGedpia. 
This is the contrasting counterpart of the prophet's behaviour whose 
humility and gentleness were emphasised (8). Warnings against self- 
elevation and striving after the seat of honour are sometimes found 
together in early Christian paraenetic. In Matthew 23:1-12 Jesus' 
complaint about the scribes and the Pharisees who love the rpwro- 
kAıcla at feasts and the mpwrorafedpia in the synagogues is followed 
by the well-known saying ‘“‘whoever exalts himself will be humbled 
and whoever humbles himself will be exalted".? This saying is also 
reflected in apostolic and post-apostolic warnings.? 

As Dibelius points out, self-recommendation is an essential character- 
istic of what he calls "synkretistischen Prophetentums".* It is note- 
worthy that the only people in the book of Hermas who are said to 
be ójoóvres éavroí: are the é0cAo0:0dokaAo,. of Sim. IX 22, 1-3, 
probably an allusion to Gnostic teachers. Whether zpwroxafedpia 
refers to an official position of leadership in the church? is to be doubted 


1 ʻO 8okóv may be deliberately ambiguous; he thinks he has the Spirit, and, under- 
stood in a conative sense, he tries to give the impression that he has the Spirit. 

2 Cf. also Lk. 14: 11 in a comparable context (zporokAoía) ; 18:14. 

3 Cf. Jas 4:10; 1 Pet. 5:6; Did. 3, 9; Barn. 19:3. 

4 P. 540. He refers to Acts 8:9; Origen, c. Celsum VII 8; Mart. Petri et Pauli 15; 
Pseudoclem., Recogn. III 47; Iren. A. H. 113, 1; Lucian, Alex. 24; Peregr. 12. Apollonius 
of Tyana appears to have been different, cf. G. Petzke, Die Traditionen über Apollonius 
von Tyana und das Neue Testament (Leiden, 1970), p. 187ff, who shows that Apollonius 
preferred ‘Titel aus der geistigen Sphäre wie coóós und $iAóeoóos". Cf. also H. D. Betz, 
Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition (Tübingen, 1972), p. 73ff. 

5 This does not make the false prophet a Gnostic teacher, cf. infra, p. 65f. 

6 Elsewhere mpwroradedpia appears to refer to such a position, cf. Mt. 23:6; Mk 12:39; 
Lk. 20:46, referring to the lawyers and the Pharisees; Vis. III 9,7: rois mponyovpérois 
tis €kkAgoías kai rois mpwroxabedpirais, explicitly referring to church leaders. 
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in view of the fact that he prophesies only kata ywviav and avoids 
the meetings of the congregation. Dibelius thinks that it refers to 
striving after “alter prophetischer Autorität gegenüber den pon- 
yovpevor”,! conceivably a position as reflected in Didache 13.2 In 
the present context, however, it is best understood as a claim to that 
authority which the prophet naturally has when he speaks xafas 6 
Kuptos Bovera. Since the false prophet has nothing to say because 
he is not inspired by the Spirit, he must claim this authority explicitly. 

(b) The conduct of the false prophet concerns his attitude in public 
(he is irauös kai avas kal moÀ/AaAos), and his way of life. The 
former will be dealt with in the next chapter since it has a bearing 
on his behaviour as a prophet.‘ As to his way of life he lives &v rpudais 
modais kai Ev érépaus aoAdais amaraıs. This is typically the idiom 
of Hermas and it denotes a life in sinful luxury.’ It is one of the common 
features in the description of false teachers and prophets, sometimes 
in rather general, sometimes in more specific terms. The false teachers 
of the 2nd letter of Peter are characterised as évrpudwres ev raîs 
andras adrav.® The Gnostic udyos Marcus and his disciples are reported 
to have seduced many women.’ The false prophets which the Ascension 
of Isaiah mentions are inspired by the spirit of error and fornication 
and conceit and the love of gold.* The same features are found outside 
Christianity. Alexander of Abonuteichos is criticised for his sexual 
wantonness.? Peregrinus is reported to have lived in great luxury 
on funds of the Christians.!° 


1 P. 541. 

2 Adroi (i.e. the prophets) yap «low of dpxiepeis dpcv. 

3 Conceivably, the opening scene (cf. supra, p. 30f) may reflect the mpwroxabedpia 
of the false prophet. 

4 Cf. infra, p. 91ff. 

5 Apart from a few exceptions all occurrences of tpudy and dmárz and related words 
in early Christian literature are found in Hermas. Here they occur often together. Cf. 
Sim. VI passim. For the atmosphere which they evoke, cf. Mand. XII 2, 1: emdypia 
yevatkds dAAorpias 1j ávBpós kai moAvreleias mÀoúrou kai edeoudrwv mov paralwv kai 
peÜvopárov Kai Erepwv tpudav mov xal pwpõv. 

6 2 Pet. 2:13; cf. also vv. 2f., and Jude 12ff. 

7 Cf. Iren., A. H. I 13, 4: some women confessed xai xarà rò oôpa Nxpawodaı Um’ 
aùroô (i.e. Marcus), xal epwrirös mávv abrov nedıAnkevan. 5: Kal naßnral 86 adrod tives ... 
eanardvres yuvarkapıa noA GiédÜepav. 

8 Asc. Is. III 28. 

9 Cf. Lucian, Alex. 39. 41f., and H. D. Betz, Lukian von Samosata und das Neue 
Testament (Berlin, 1961), p. 114ff. 

10 Cf, Lucian, Peregr. 16. 
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The most astonishing thing in his behaviour, however, is that he 
accepts money for his prophecies; if he is not paid he does not proph- 
esy. The length and emphasis with which the author dwells on this 
subject betrays how important this question is to him, and this is 
surprising. In the Christian church the rule is that the labourer deserves 
his wages. This rule is applied to the prophets explicitly i the 
Didache,? but when a prophet éz mveúparı says: 8ós por dpytpia 7) 
érepá Twa, oùk akovoeode adroö (11, 12). Even if the prophet is 
entitled to be supported by the believers, it is improper for him to 
ask for any remuneration. This is a common Jewish-Christian conviction 
as appears from comments on 1 Sam. 9:8 (‘I have with me the fourth 
part of a shekel, and I will give it to the man of God to tell us our way’) 
by writers as far apart as Josephus? and Theodoret.* Hence Apollonius, 
the ecclesiastical writer, rebukes the Montanist prophetess Priscilla 
for having accepted gold and silver and expensive clothes.» But it is 
to pagan divination that the accusation of accepting payment is 
usually directed.* Nor does it come from the Christian side only. It 
is much older than that. Creon's complaint: rò puavrtkóv yàp wav 
gtddpyupov yévos, echoes widespread sentiment. Cicero mentions 
and rejects: eos qui quaestus causa hariolentur.® Alexander of Abonu- 
teichos charged one drachme and two obols for each oracle which 


1 Cf. Lk. 10:7; 1 Cor. 9:13f; 1 Tim. 5:17f. 

2 13, 1: mâs 86 mpodirns aAndıwos, ÜéAv Kabijobat mpós duds, dfiós core tis Tpodis 
auroö. The prophets must receive the first fruit of the wine press and the threshing floor 
and of cattle and sheep: aùroi ydp eiaw of dpyrepeis vu®r (13, 3). 

3 Josephus, Ant. VI 48: Saul and his servant tad dyvolas Tod uù Aauflívew TOv 
mpodirmv pioÜóv émAavávro. i 

4 Theodoret, Quaest. in I Reg. 368f. (Migne 80, 549): roöro ris ZaobÀ ümobias od ris 
Tod npopýrov Öwpodorias rexumpiov. The story shows roô npopýrov ró ddwpodoxnrov. 

5 Euseb., H. E. V 18, 4: oxe? cor mäca ypady kwAdeır mpodzrnv AapBdvew Špa kal 
xpYuara ; ray oüv wv Tiv Tpodíru eilndviav kai xpvoov kal dpyvpov kal moAvreAets 
Eoßjras, nôs arv un mapuımjowuar; 

6 Cf. e.g. Euseb., Praep. Evang. IV 2, 5 (134b): the seers often promise recovery and 
salvation to the sick, xäreıra mioTevÜcvres cs 89 Ücol kai ris évÜéov Taurms éumopías 
peyáAovs tots pobos eiompafdpevor, 

7 Sophocles, Antigone 1055. Whether Eurip. Helena 755f. and Iphig. Aul. 520, 
to which Jebb ad loc. refers, are also relevant is doubtful. 

8 Cf. Aristophanes, Aves 960ff; Pax 1052-1127. Plato, Politeia II 364 B: ayypraı 86 xal 
pdvres ém mAovaiwv Ovpas ióvres aélovaw ds Eorı mapa apior Övvauıs éx Üccv. Isocrates 
Aegin. 5ff (385): Thrasyllus who inherited books on divination from a pdvris and as 
an itinerant diviner (mAavjs yevópevos) ... ojaíav moAAnv éxrijaaro. 

9 De Divinatione I 58. 
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amounted to seventy or eighty thousand drachmas a year. The 
Chaldaean diviner Diophanes, non parvas stipes, immo vero mercedes 
opimas iam consecutus, charged a hundred denarii for each oracle. 
All this explains the emphatic rejection of accepting payment for 
prophecies in the 11th Mandate: it is part of the conflict between proph- 
ecy and divination. He who accepts money once more gives himself 
away as a pagan diviner within the Christian church.3 

(c) The following paragraph describes the relationship of the false 
prophet to the church. He stays away from the meeting of righteous 
men, because if he happens to appear there he will be unmasked as 
having only the earthly spirit and that spirit will flee from him.* The 
company with which he surrounds himself are double-minded and 
empty. This takes up the description of his adherents in 2-4 and adds 
to it one important detail: xarà ywvlav aùroîs mpodnreveı, in contrast 
to the prophet who does not speak xarapóvas. This is not the usual 
practice of pagan diviners who give their oracles in public.5 The meet- 
ings of the false prophet and his followers are secret because what they 
practice is forbidden in the church.® At the same time their secrecy 
discredits them; not only in the eyes of their fellow Christians,” but 
also of their pagan environment.* In this paragraph xevós is, as we 


1 Lucian, Alex. 23: érérakro 56 kai ó puobòs ef? Exdorw xpnoud payu kal du” dBodw. 

2 Apuleius, Metam. II 13, 2. Cf.Val. Max I 3, 3: the Chaldaei were expelled from Rome 
by C. Corn. Hispalus in 139 B.C., levibus et ineptis ingeniis ... quaestuosam mendaciis 
suis caliginem injictentes; Gellius XIV 1, 1: Chaldaei ... aeruscatores et cibum quaestumque 
ez mendaciis captantes. Others were prepared to prophesy at lower prices, cf. Max. 
Lyr. 13, 3 (Hobein): rôv év rois «ırdoıs dyewpóvrow ... of 8voiv dBodoly rà mwpoorvxóvri 
dnobeoničovow. Juven. VI 546f.: aere minuto qualiacumque voles Judaei somnia vendunt. 

3 The subject deserves a more thorough treatment; Professor W. C. van Unnik is 
preparing a study on the subject under the title, “Evangelium gratis dandum". 

1 Cf. infra, p. "2f. 

5 Cf. supra p. 31, n. 1, and the so called xpyonoi abrodwvor which Alexander issued 
through the statue of Asclepius (Lucian, Alex. 26). 

9 Cf. infra, p. 80. 

7 Cf. Acts 26:26: oùx éorw ev ywavíg mempayuévov roüro, and Haenchen ad. loc. 
This refers to the facts of the Gospel and its preaching. Against Celsus' criticism why 
God sent the Spirit into one corner (eis piav ywviav) if it was his purpose to deliver the 
human race from evil (Orig., c. Cels. VI 78, cf. also 1V 23; 36) Origen replies: £yeAAev 
ékxeiaÜa. dmró yrds ywvias 6 Adyos émi maqay riv olkovuévqv (cf. also V 50). Tatian, Oratio 
ad Graecos 26, 3: rods Adyous èni tas ywvias dnokpirrere referring to pagan philosophers. 

8 To do something év ywrig is discrediting, Cf. Plato, Gorgias 485D: to the man 
who devotes himself to philosophy indpye ... dvávüpq yeréabar jeíyovr. Tà péoa Tis 
TÓÀeus Kai tas dyopds ... karaðeðukóre de röv Aoımöv fov Piva pera petpaxiwy ev 
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have seen, the key word. After our detailed examination of the 
rest of this part of the 11th Mandate we may conclude that for Hermas 
this word was more than just an important word, but in a certain 
sense a code-word, and capable of carrying all the associations and over- 
tones which expose him to whom the word is applied as false, compar- 
able, in its own way, to J#euóo- in the word fevdorpodyrns. It brings 
out, not that the false prophet does not speak the truth, nor that he 
falsely claims the title ‘prophet’, but that it is not the Spirit from God 
which is in him but the spirit of the devil which is the spirit of pagan 
divination. 


(c) “Trust the Spirit” (17-21) 


The last part of the Mandate contains the commandment proper: 
trust the Spirit which comes from God, do not trust the earthly and 
empty spirit. This injunction is found at the beginning and, in a slightly 
different and shortened form, at the end. Between them a parable is 
placed which consists of two pairs of illustrations.? The two illustrations 


yavíq. piov 1) rerrápow Yulvpilovra. Themistius, Orat. XXII (265b), mentions would-be 
philosophers, of adiow droxpijv tneAjdaow èv ywria uóvg mpós rà pepdxta Yıdupilewv, 
devyew de rà pésa Tis mölews cf. also Orat. XXIII (284b): (the adversaries) eis rovppa- 
vis mpoeAleiv ook éÜcAovaw ... AAN” dy ywriais mov karoSeBUkaaw $ xnpapois. In XXVIII 
(341d): of è dad Zwrpdrovs yeveds ... ópírrovoi re kai evAaBodvrar Tas ayopds ... Kai 
ok dvéyovrat mapakómrew Em rod axiumodos xai tis ycvías. XXXIV 12: rjv év rais 
ywvias pirogogiar, cf. also X XVI (322b). Cicero, De Oratore Y 13, 56f.: on subjects like 
de dis immortalibus, de pietate, de concordia, ete., clamabunt omnia gymnasia atque omnes 
philosophorum scholae sua esse haec omnia propria, nihil omnino ad oratorem pertinere. 
Quibus ego ut his de rebus in angulis consumendi otii causa disserant cum concessero, etc. ; 
De Republ. I 2, 2: the greatest use of virtue is ... earum rerum quaa isti (i.e. philosophi) 
in angulis personant, reapse non oratione perfectio. Epict. II 12, 17: tov yàp mowüvra 
aùrò (i.e. Socratic dialectics) oùx ev ywvia Sndovort Seoce: srowtv. Plut., An Seni Resp. 
788B: an old man who is still active is a ceuvóv Adana, ó Ö’ev kàivy Sinpepedwr 3) 
xabjpevos Ev ywvia aroäs ddvapdy kal dnouvrröuevos edxatragpdévytos. De Curios. 516 B: 
curious people are anxious to learn ri 8°6 deiva kai ó deiva xaé’éavrods ev rfj ywvig ƏreÀé- 
yovro. Lucian, Deorum Conc. 1 : Zeus calling to order the meeting of the gods says: 
prKerı tovOopulere, © Geol, unde karà ywvias avarpeóópevo,, rÀ. There are, however, 
other aspects to this problem. Jesus retires with his disciples xar’ iSiav, cf. Mk 6:32 
parr.; and the school of Pythagoras is reported to have been a closed secret commun- 
ity, cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen Y, 1 (Leipzig, 19237), p. 400 and references 
there. 

1 Cf. supra, p. 39ff. where the rest of this part of the Mandate is expounded. 

2 Apparently, rjv wapaBodjy $v new co Aéyew refers to all illustrations which 
follow since it is not repeated before any of them. zapaBoÀ% is used here in a different 
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of each pair have an identical meaning, and thus tend to reinforce 
each other. The first pair brings two adunata:? throw a stone up to 
heaven and see if you can touch it; take a water pump, squirt up 
to heaven and see if you can make a hole in heaven.* Both are imposs- 
ible, ddvvara, and so are the earthly spirits dó/vara, powerless.5 
This takes up the emphatic denial of Svvayis with regard to the 
earthly spirits discussed above.* The illustrations are useful to Hermas 
because he takes them not metaphorically but literally. They describe 
unsuccessful attempts to reach heaven and, hence, can be used to 
ilustrate the lack of power of the earthly spirits. The other pair 
describes movements from above, dvwdev:” the hail is a very small 
grain, but when it falls on somebody’s head it hurts;* the drop which 
falls from the roof makes a hole in a stone.” Again, Hermas takes the 


way from its use elsewhere in Hermas. Its usual meaning is an enigmatic vision or saying 
which needs to be explained in detail. Here, however, the parable functions as an illustra- 
tion the meaning of which is obvious, cf. Bauer s.v. 3; F. Hauck, art. mapaßoAn, Th. 
W. N. T. V, p. 758f. 

1 Such use of parallel pairs is very common in the synoptic parables, cf. J. Jeremias, 
Die Gleichnisse Jesu (Göttingen, 19564), p. 76ff.; it is also a well-known feature in the 
Luean writings, cf. R. Morgenthaler, Die lukanische Geschichtsschreibung ala Zeugnis, 
Gestalt und Gehalt der Kunst des Lukas (Zürich, 1949) passim. 

8 Cf. G. van der Leeuw, Adunata, Jaarbericht Ex Oriente Lux 8 (1942), p. 631-641. 

3 An adaptation of the proverb Afois tov “Hov BaMeı (Corp Paroem. Graec. YI 
759), cf. eis odpavov rogeves (ibid. I 68. 344; II 27). The explication of the paroemio- 
graphi is: éni rv Staxevis movoöyrwv but Hermas uses it in a literal sense and transforms 
it into an adunaton. 

4 The pump which the text refers to is the fire engine, cf. Hammer-Jensen, art. 
Siphon, P. W. R. E., IH, c. 268f., Hero Alex. I 28: of 86 cidwves, ols xpõvra eis rois 
éumpuauoós. Hesych. s.v. dpyavdv Tç els mpóeaw ÜÓdrwv Ev rois eumpmonois. Plin., Epist 
ad T'raj. 33, 2: (in a report on a big fire in Nicomedia) nullus usquam in publico sipho. 
Isid., Etym. XX 6, 9. Apollodorus, Poliorc. 174, 4 (Abh. Königlicher Gesellschaft der 
Wiss. zu Göttingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse 1908, p. 36f.): the öpyavov 6 xaÀetro oipwv is 
used éav mov dxpwripiov kalyraı Svoenifarov i.e. when the water had to be squirted up. 
Seneca, Controv. X, praef. 9, mentions the rhetor Musa who, speaking de siphonibus, 
used to say: 'Caelo refluunt', which in its own way comes close to Hermas' saying. 
Whether the latter is also some kind of a proverb is uncertain. 

5 Hermas' double use of dôúvara is made clear by döpavj, ‘impotent’, ‘weak’, 
which interprets the second dôúvara. 

6 Cf. supra, p. 43ff. 

7 This takes up the use of dvwOev with regard to the Spirit in 5 and 8. 

8 Probably also an adapted proverb, but it is not yet traced. It contains also the 
well-known motif of the small thing which has great effect, cf. Mk 4:31 parr., Mt 17:20 par. 

9 An adaption of a well-known proverb, cf. Lucretius, De Rerum Nat. I, 313: stilicidi 
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illustrations literally because of dvwdev and so makes them serve his 
purpose well: what comes from above has great power. This paves the 
way for the final injunction: trust the Spirit from above, refrain from 
the other. 


This concludes our treatment of the 11th Mandate as a whole. 
All concepts and materials which the author uses serve a single pur- 
pose, namely to picture the contrast between the prophet and the 
false prophet and what they stand for: on the one hand the Spirit, 
the church and the faithful, on the other hand, the spirit of the devil, 
paganism and the double-minded Christians. The subsequent chapters 
will fill in further details of this picture and thus enable us to view 
it in the wider perspective of the history of early Christianity and its 
environmment. 


casus lapidem cavat; other examples in A. Otto, Die Sprichwörter und eprichwürtlichen 
‚Redensarten der Römer (Leipzig, 1890, repr. Hildesheim, 1962) p. 156f. The point of the 
proverb is usually that expressed by Ovid., Ep. ex Ponto IV 10, 7: tempus edax igitur 
praeter nos omnia perdit, but Hermas makes it serve his purpose by stressing the idea 
of falling from above. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


PROPHECY AND DIVINATION 


The issue of false prophecy is no doubt the primary concern of 
Hermas in the 11th Mandate. It is appropriate, then, to begin our 
detailed investigation here. First, we will analyse the concept or 
concepts of false prophecy that prevailed in the Christian church 
of the first and second century A.D., and try to determine the place 
of the false prophet as described by Hermas within this framework. 
Next the criteria by which false prophets are judged will be examined. 
As the false prophet in the 11th Mandate acts as a udvrıs (2), our third 
concern will be that of the relationschip between prophecy and divina- 
tion. Finally, we will attempt to gain a picture of his divinatory activ- 
ities in the light of the pagan divination of his time. 


Tur CowcEePT or FALSE PROPHECY 


When we attempt to identify the false prophet of the 11th Mandate 
we need a framework within which to place him. A survey of the most 
important data on false prophets in Christian sources may serve to 
provide such a framework. 

To begin with the New Testament, we can distinguish four types 
of false prophets: (a) itinerant false prophets; (b) apocalyptic false 
prophets ; (c) pagan false prophets; (d) false teachers. 

(a) The reference to false prophets in Matthew 7:15: mpooexere 
ano t&v pevdorpodntav otrwes Epyovrar mpos buds Ev évÓUuaow 
mpoßarwv, éowher dé celow Avkoı dprrayes, refers to itinerant Christian 
prophets. They are branded false because they do not show forth the 
fruits that might be expected from them (vv. 16-20). As this is also 
the basic thought of vv. 21-23 these may be considered as an elabora- 
tion of v. 15f. Then v. 22 gives a description of what the false prophets 
do: they prophesy, they cast out demons and they perform miracles; 
and they think that all this shows that they are genuine prophets. 
But their behaviour is totally incompatible with their prophetic 
activities and that reveals them as false prophets. Though the content 
of their prophetic utterances is not disclosed, it is probable that the 
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false prophets envisaged here are not teachers but claimed to be inspired 
speakers of the word of the Lord.! 

(b) The references to apocalyptic prophets are found in Mark 
and Matthew, and in the Apocalypse of John. In the latter pevdompo- 
&ntns occurs only in the singular and does not refer to an existing 
false prophet but denotes an eschatological topos.? In the first two 
Gospels the word occurs in Mark 13:22 // Matthew 24:24 together with 
ıevöoypıoro:. In Matthew 24:11 it occurs alone. Whether real false 
prophets are referred to is doubtful. Also here we may have to do with 
a topos. If, however, the reference is to actual prophets they are of the 
same type as those mentioned above under (a) because they attempt 
to authenticate themselves and their message by means of signs and 
miracles. 

(c) There is one reference to a yevdorpodrjrns who operates in 
the pagan world, namely Acts 13:6ff. Here the most surprising thing 
is that a Jewish udyos practices his divinatory and magical trade 
at the court of a Roman governor, and that he is called Yevdorpodjrns. 
This implies an admission of some common ground between the 
(Christian) prophet and the pagan diviner and shows that Yevöorrpo- 
¢77ns could also be used in the conflict between Christianity and its 
pagan environment.3 

(d) In 1 John the situation is totally different. Here the content 
of their teaching discloses the false prophets as what they are. This does 
not mean that the denial of Jesus Christ's coming in the flesh was the 
only doctrine they taught. It is quite natural to assume that the false 
prophets were teachers. The prophetic and the teaching ministry 
overlap, and Schnackenburg rightly compares the Yevdodödoradoı 
in 2 Peter 2:1.* This does not exclude the presence of true prophets 


1 Cf. supra, p. 8f. That it refers to Jewish figures, either Zealots comparable to the 
false porphets which Josephus mentions as Schlatter, Der Evangelist Mattheus (Stuttgart, 
1948), p. 2ölff. thinks, or exorcists like Bar-Jesus (Acts 13:6ff.), is improbable, since in 
either case the phrase éz evöuuacıv mpoßarwv would be inappropriate. Conceivably, this 
phrase refers to “die asketische Standestracht der jüdischen Propheten” (O. Bócher, 
Wölfe in Schafspelzen; zum religionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund von Matth. 7, 15, 
Theol. Zeitschrift 24 (1968), p. 405-426, esp. p. 412), and serves to identify those who wear 
the sheep's clothing as prophets. 

? Apoc. 16:13;19:20; 20:10. The close connection between the false prophet and the 
beast suggests that a typical, not an actual prophet is envisaged. 

3 Cf. H. Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte, H. N. T. "7 (Tübingen, 1963), p. 73f., 
ad loc. 

4 R. Schnackenburg, Die Johannesbriefe, H. Th. K. N. T. XIII 3 (1963?) p. 213. 
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among the readers of 1 John, nor does it mean that the false prophets 
presented their teachings ''begeistert" as Schnackenburg is inclined 
to think. 

When we turn to the postapostolie sources we can distinguish a 
twofold use of the word ijevóompodjrqs: it is used (a) in a more general 
way, and (b) in a more specific way. 

(a) The famous llth chapter of the Didache is the first post- 
apostolic text to mention false prophets. It is not necessary to study 
this passage in detail. What concerns us here is the way in which 
the word Yevöorpodirns is used. It is applied to itinerant apostles 
who stay longer than one or two days in a congregation: Every apostle 
who comes to you should be received as the Lord. But he should not 
remain more than one day, and if there is some necessity, also another: 
rpeis de éàv yeivn, pevdorpodyrns Eoriv. (11, 4f.). It is remarkable 
that the writer does not say YevöardoroAos! which would be natural 
after mâs ... amdorodos. 

When this is compared to 9: kai más mpopýrys öpilwv rparelav 
ev nveinarı, od dayerar am’ airíjs, ei 86 unye pevdorpodiyrns ori, 
it is evident that yevdorpodyrns is applicable to both and that there 
exists no clear distinction between ‘apostle’ and ‘prophet’ in the mind 
of the writer. Together with 1 John 4:1ff this means that from the 
end of the first century the term yevdompod7jryns was applicable to 
any teacher or preacher within the Christian community who, either 
by his teaching or by his conduct, betrayed himself as being false. 
The emphasis is increasingly being laid on ‘false’, and the idea of 
‘prophet’ is in the process of losing its specific meaning. 

This process is evident in Justin and Eusebius. The latter quotes 
Hegesippus as saying that with Theboutis began the corruption of 
the church by the seven heresies to which he belonged.? After naming 


His opinion that in the New Testament the false prophets never act as the antitype of 
the charismatic prophets of the primitive church rests on an interpretation of Mt. 7:15 
which differs from that of the present writer, cf. supra, p. 58. It is interesting that in 
2 Pet.2:1 the yevdod.ödorado: are compared to the JevBompodijra: of the Old Testament past. 

1 Cf. 2 Cor. 11:13; Apoc. 2:2. 

* Cf. R. A. Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, The Apostolic Fathers, A New Trans- 
lation and Commentary, Vol. 3 (New York, 1965) p. 170f. J. P. Audet, La Didache, In- 
struction des Apótres (Paris, 1958). p. 441ff. does not mention this aspect of the problem. 

3 H. E. IV 22, 5f. ; dv kai adros Fv means that Theboutis was an adherent of the 
érrà. atpéceis. 
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the groups that proceeded from the seven heresies! he continues (6): 
amd rovrwy ypevõóypioroi, bevdonpobijrau, pevdardoroAc, oirwes 
Euepiav Thy Evwow tis EexkAncias phopipaiois Adyois Kata Tod Beo 
Kal kata Tod xpıorod abro). This sentence is clearly meant to 
characterize the heretical groups named before. The absence of iev8o- 
8iódokaAo, is remarkable as this would be more fitting than any of 
the three words that are used. The use of yevddypicror is especially 
striking, but when we compare two passages in Justin the picture is 
clear. In Dial. 35,3 he quotes a contamination of Matthew 24:11 
and 24, but reads jrv8oasócroAo. instead of wevOompoóra. as in 
Matthew. This may be due to the fact that a quotation of Matthew 
7:15 preceeds where ıevöorpogdnrar occurs and perhaps Justin wanted 
to avoid repetition. At first sight the quotations seem to apply to 
those Christians whom Tryphon mentions who eat eidwAd@ura. But, 
in what follows, Justin makes it refer to heretical groups called after 
the name of the men ¿é oómep Erdorn Say) kal yvópm T"pfaro. 
Mentioned by name are the Marcionites, the Valentinians and the 
followers of Basilides and Saturnilus who are also mentioned by 
Hegesippus. In Dial. 82, 1f. Justin says that rà mpodnrıra xapiouara 
had been transferred from the Jews to the Christians, and just as 
there had been pevdorpodijra: in the days of the old prophets, so 
nap uiv vOv mooi eioi kal wev6oÓi8áokaAo, and with reference 
to them once again Matthew 24:11 and 24 are quoted, this time, how- 
ever, with Pevdorpodyra:. It appears that the nouns compounded 
with yevdo- are almost interchangeable and have lost their own dist- 
inctive meaning. 

The texts quoted above have two common elements. They quote 
or reflect the sayings of Jesus about the false prophets in Matthew 
1:15 and 24:11, 24 — sayings which the writers see fulfilled in their 
own time —, and they refer to heretical teachers. Both elements are 
also found together in Irenaeus, A.H. III 16,8f.: omnes extra disposi- 
tionem sunt qui sub obtentu agnitionis alterum quidem Jesum intellegunt, 
alterum autem Christum ... qui a foris quidem oves per eam quam habent 
extrinsecus loquellam similes nobis apparent...intrinsecus vero lupi. 


1 ’Ad’üv and ámó roírwv which procede the names of the various teachers and 
groups may mean that they belonged to them (cf. K, Lake's rendering, “Of these were 
...”), or that they derived from them, preferably the latter. 

2 The combination wevöoxpioror, pevõanóoroàor and pevdonpogjra also Acta 
Petri et Pauli c. 60 (ed. Lipsius-Bonnet I, p. 205) and Mart. Petri et Pauli 39 (ib., p. 152). 
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With reference to them 2 John 7f. and 1 John 4:1-3 are quoted. 
The latter is quoted as follows: Multi pseudoprophetae exierunt in 
saeculo ... But in the next paragraph mention is made of subdivisiones 
malorum magistrorum. 

Two further comments are in order. In the first place this use of 
yevdorpodyrns is not limited to Gnostic teachers. It is applicable to 
all whose teaching is false or heretical;! also Jesus’ sayings about the 
false prophets are not applied to false teachers only but also to Montan- 
ist prophets.? Secondly, this equation of false prophets and false teach- 
ers may well imply a similar equation of prophecy and teaching, and 
suggests that prophecy as a distinctive ministry was declining. 

(b) There are in Irenaeus passages which represent another area 
where ıevdorpodyrns is applicable, but the concept of false prophecy 
is different. In A.H. IV 33,1 the true believer is described as follows: 
vere spiritualis recipiens Spiritum Dei, qui ab initio in universis dis- 
positionibus Dei adfuit hominibus et futura annuntiavit et praesentia 
ostendit et praeterita enarrat,® judicat. quidem omnes, ipse autem a 
nemine judicatur (1 Cor. 2:15). Then follows a long and detailed account 
of all who are judged by the spiritual disciple, and of their doctrine: 
Jews, Marcion, the disciples of Valentinus, the Gnostics who are 
disciples of Simon Magus, the Ebionites and eos qué putativum inducunt, 
Le. those who introduce the idea of ööxnoıs, the mere appearance of 
Christ. Then the text continues: Judicabit autem et pseudoprophetas, 
qui non accepta a Deo prophetica. gratia nec Deum timentes, sed aut 
propter vanam gloriam aut ad quaestum aliquem aut et aliter secundum 
operationem mali spiritus fingunt se prophetare, mentientes adversus 
Deum (33, 6). 

Obviously, the false prophets are distinguished from the other 
groups mentioned before;* but otherwise their identification is not 
sure. The use of terms like prophetica gratia and prophetare suggests 
that they specifically claimed to be inspired prophets. This looks 


1 Cf. e.g. Origen in Matth. comm. ser. 47 (Lommatzsch. IV 298): qui autem Marcionis 
vel alicuius eorum predicant verbum falsum, prophetae sunt antichristi eius qui est secundum 
Marcionem. Et alii falsi prophetae sunt mendacii illiua quod est secundum Basilidem, 
alii autem eius quod est secundum Apellem ... qui ecclesiastice docent verbum, prophetae 
sunt Christi. 

2 Cf. Euseb., H. E. V 16, 8: some people who heard the outburst of ecstatic utterances 
of Montanus, émeriuw koi Aadeiv exwdAvov, peuvyuévor Tis TOD xvpiov SiagToARs T€ kai 
dme js mpös 76 Buldrreoda rjv Tüv pevdorpodytav Eypmyopörws mapovoíav. 

3 For this tripartite formula cf. infra, p. 77ff. 

* And of those who follow, namely qui schismata operantur (33, 7). 
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like à new semantic development after the gradual loss of the distinctive 
meaning of pevdorpodpyr7ns, or, rather a regaining of the specific mean- 
ing. This has to do with the specific claim of the prophetic charisma 
by the false prophets. It is tempting to think of the movement of Mon- 
tanus which made just that claim, and indeed we find several occur- 
rences of ijevOompodjrqs — or a related word — referring to the Mon- 
tanists.! If this is true, it would point to an early stage of Montanism 
because the false prophets are still within the Christian church and 
distinguished from the schismatics. 

When we compare the picture in the 11th Mandate with Irenaeus' 
description, there are striking parallels. The false prophet has not a 
mveüna amo Beoü Sobev (5), i.e. no prophetica gratia; he elevates himself 
and claims for himself mpwroxadeöpiav (12), which corresponds to 
vanam gloriam in Irenaeus; he accepts money for his prophecies and 
if he is not paid he does not prophesy at all, ie. he prophesies ad 
quaestum aliquem.? The mvedua which is in him is the spirit of the devil, 
which corresponds with secundum operationem, mali spiritus. He says 
éavróv mvevparoóópov elvai (16), i.e. fingit se prophetare. And lke 
the false prophets who are judged and condemned by the truly spiritual 
disciple, he is emptied by the congregation of men who have the divine 
Spirit (14). The false prophet of Hermas belongs clearly to the type 
of false prophets described by Irenaeus in 4.H. IV 33, 6: people who 
claim the gift of prophecy but who prophesy under the influence of 
the spirit of the devil. It is this claim, and its denial, which distinguishes 
them from the false teachers whose doctrine is judged to be false. 
This raises the question whether the false prophet of Hermas is a 
Montanist. This is on chronological and geographical grounds very 
improbable. When there are similarities the most we can say is that 
they are analogies, not the result of a historical relationship. 


1 Cf. e.g. Euseb. H. E. V. 16-18 passim; Irenaeus A. H. TII 11, 9. 

2 For the motives of vana gloria and quaestus, cf. supra, p. 51ff. 

3 The outbreak of Montanism was either in 156 or in 172, cf. G. S. P. Freeman- 
Grenville, The Date of the Outbreak of Montanism, J. E. H. 5 (1954), p. 7-15. Though 
the latter date is now generally accepted, both dates are too late to admit of connections 
between Hermas and Montanism. It appears also that the beginning Montanist movement 
did not spread outside Asia Minor, ef. K, Aland, Bemerkungen zum Montanismus und 
zur frühchristlichen Eschatologie, Kirchengeschichtliche Entwürfe (Gütersloh, 1960), 
p. 139). 
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The distinction between false prophets and false teachers made 
above is of a typological nature and not necessarily an exact description 
of historical facts. This appears when we compare Irenaeus’ account 
of the Gnostie prophet Marcus in A.H. I 13 with the false prophets 
of IV 33 and Hermas. Since we deal with the terms on which the false 
prophets are judged we leave aside the description of Marcus' magical 
and prophetical activities (this will concern us presently) and turn 
immediately to the criteria of judgment. They are represented as the 
insights of the women who refuse to be initiated as prophetesses. 
They know, says Irenaeus, örı mpodnrevew ody td Mapkov ToO ud- 
yov Eyyiveraı Tots avdpwmois, dÀÀ ols äv 6 Heös dvmder Emimeubn 
Tv xapıv avro, otro. Heoadorov Exovow «jv mpobnreiav, kai róre 
Aadodow evda Kat OTÓT€ Beds BosAera:, aan’ ovx Ore Mápkos keAcvet 
(13, 3). Again, the decisive point is from whom the gift of prophecy 
comes. As in Hermas and Irenaeus, in the case of the true prophet 
it comes from God. Whatever the claims of the false prophets may be, 
they have not received the Spirit of God. Whatever spirit is in them, 
or works and speaks through them, comes from the devil (iad roô 
arava éxreumopeva). And the financial motive is not absent in the 
case of Marcus: ypnudrwy mANdos moù ovvevývoyev. This shows that, 
in Irenaeus’ understanding, Marcus is a prophet, or rather a false 
prophet of the specific type. Yet he goes on to deal with his teaching 
just as he does with the teaching of the other heretics. On the strength 
of all the evidence set forth above we may conclude that there are two 
concepts of false prophecy in the Christian church from the latter 
part of the first century A.D. onwards. The first is the more general 
of the two and refers not only or specifically to prophets, but to teachers 
as well. The noun element pevôo- which is found in the substantives 
used within the area of this concept refers primarily to their utterances 
and their teaching, and only implicitly to themselves. The verbal 
meaning is predominant, but zpog%jr7s has lost its specific force. 

The second is the more specific, and stresses the specific prophetic 
element: the prophet, whether true or false, is inspired and commiss- 
ioned. If he is inspired by the Holy Spirit and commissioned by God, 
he is truly a prophet. If he is inspired by the spirit of the devil, he 
is yevdds a prophet. The nominal meaning is predominant and 
-mpodrjr2s denotes the inspired speaker. 

It is clear that the false prophet whom Hermas describes is of the 
second type. It is, however, conceivable that, like Marcus, he belongs 
to a group to which the first concept also applies. Already in 1865 
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Lipsius argued in a lengthy paper that the picture of the false prophet 
in Hermas fits the Gnosties perfectly.) Dibelius, though disagreeing 
with Lipsius on some points, admitted that chronologically his inter- 
pretation was very convincing.? Lipsius’ argument is as follows: the 
comparison with pagan divination fits the heretical Gnostics just as in 
the Pseudoclementine writings the roots of false prophecy are found 
in paganism. Also mpodyrevew kara ywviay or xarà povas applies 
to the Gnostic teachers who used to operate on an individual basis 
and tried to gather adherents and to form a school of followers. 
Occasionally, they even tried to speak in the gathered congregation, 
but as a rule they avoided meetings with others than their own follow- 
ers. The question which people bring to the false prophet, ri dpa Eoraı 
avrots (2) is interpreted by Lipsius in the light of Vis. III 4, 3 where 
it is said of the 8ájvyo: that they debate in their hearts ei dpa éorww 
Tatra 1) oùk éariw which he takes to express doubt as to the parousia 
and the judgeinent and the resurrection of the flesh. 

Lipsius' view raises several questions. The first concerns the descrip- 
tion itself of the false prophet. Does it contain allusions to Gnostic 
teachings? We have dealt with this question already implicitly when 
we discussed Snyder's interpretation of the llth Mandate. What 
the false prophet tells his listeners has nothing to do with teaching, 
because their questions do not refer to doctrine or knowledge, but 
to their personal future. Admittedly, the people around the false proph- 
et are 8ójvyoi, just as the people for whom the visions are revealed 
to Hermas (Vis. III 4, 3) but it does not follow that in both places 
the questions are alike.4 

It is, however, conceivable that Hermas contains polemies against 
Gnosticism to such an extent that it is at least probable to see the 


1 R. A. Lipsius, Der Hirt des Hermas und der Montanismus in Rom, Zeitschrift 
für wissenschaftliche Theologie VIII (1865), p. 266-308, IX (1866) p. 27-81, 183-218. 
His views about the false prophet on p. 75ff. 

? P. 538f. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 27. 

4 In Fis. III 4, 3 the answer is, therefore, in terms of truth (raóra wavra Eoriv 
dAndn), and here in terms of personal fate (aùroîs — for questions of this nature, 
cf. infra, p. 83f.). For the concept of Sixuyos cf. supra p. 32f. Also ámarác (Mand. XI 13: 
ámarü avrovs) has in Hermas a moral rather than a doctrinal connotation, cf. Sim. 
VII 2, 1: xaraorpedeı adrods dmó rijs aAndeias, dmarÀv rais émÜvpious rais movypais: 
the turning away from the truth is effected by deceiving people by evil desires, cf. 
also the combination of -pué% and dadry in Sim. VI passim, and supra, p. 62. 
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false prophet as a representative of this movement. In 136 A.D. 
Valentinus came to Rome! and hence we may look for traces of anti- 
gaostic polemics in Hermas. Lipsius quotes Sim. V 7, 2; VIII 6, 5 
and IX 22, 1-2. The first is à warning against underestimating one's 
own flesh as being mortal and misusing it in some defilement.? That 
human flesh is mortal is not an exclusively Gnostic idea. In VIII 6, 5 
(droxpirat kai dıdaxas érépas elodepovres kai ekarpebovres roUs GosAovs 
Tod Ücoó, udora be robs HpaprnKdras, pů adiovres adtods neravoeiv) 
it is very doubtful whether Gnostic teachers are envisaged since the 
main point against the hypocrites is that they do not allow the sinners 
to repent.* Finally IX 22, 1 refers to people who are morol ué, 
Svopabeis 8é xai atOdders Kal éavrois dpéckovres, ÜcAovres mávra 
ywoockew kal obdev dAws yweoockovoi. They want to be eGeAodiddo- 
xadot. This is probably an allusion to Gnostic teachers as appears 
from the pointed use of ywoéoxew. But this allusion is of a very 
general nature and applies to their presumptions rather than to the 
contents of their doctrine. 

In summary we may conclude that there is very little in Hermas 
which refers to controversies with Gnostic teachers, and this makes 
it very improbable that the false prophet is a Gnostic teacher who 
practices divination. Only the second, not the first concept of false 
prophecy applies to him. 


DISTINGUISHING THE PROPHETS 


After identifying the false prophet as belonging to those who specif- 
ically claim to be inspired and commissioned prophets we may well 
ask the question which Hermas puts to the Shepherd: How will a 
man know which of them is a prophet and which is a false prophet ? (7). 


1 Cf. Irenaeus A. H. III 4, 3: Odarevrivos pev yàp TAdev eis “Padbyny émi *Yyivov. Joly, 
p. 38f. 

2 Sim V 7, 2: BAéne, unmore oov émi rv Kapdiav dvaBH rijv odpra aov rasrqv Pbapriy 
elva kai mapaxpjen aùr Ev maou rn. 

3 This idea is often found connected with a rejection of the resurrection ; for an account 
of the controversies on the resurrection in the second century A. D., cf. W. C. van Unnik, 
The Newly Discovered Gnosti^ ‘Epistle to Rheginos’ on the Resurrection, J. E. H. 15 
(1964), p. 141-167, esp. p. 156-165; Van Unnik shows that the “battle had to be fought 
on various fronts, ... against criticism of the pagans, against doubts among church- 
members, against the opposing tenets of Gnosticism" (p. 156). 

4 Cf. Snyder, p. 123; Dibelius, p. 596, however, thinks that Gnostic teachers are 
envisaged who hold that repentance is superfluous; cf. also Joly, p. 37, 277. 
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This question arises whenever there is doubt about a prophet. The 
Staxpiows mveuudrwv is the crux of all prophecy. A brief survey of 
the various ways of testing a prophet will follow, in order to view 
the ways of Hermas in their proper perspective. 

There are four ways. A prophet may be tested: 

(a) on the basis of the doctrine he presents; 

(b) on the basis of the outcome of his prophecies; 

(c) on the basis of his moral life; 

(d) on the basis of the spirit which is in him. 

Logically and theologically, these tests are not of the same order. 
The first three are tests of the results of the spirit, the fourth tests 
the nature of the spirit by itself. 


(a) In the case of teaching prophets the doctrinal tests 1s indicated 
as soon as Christian doctrine has become sufficiently developed to 
Serve as a criterion. This is not yet so in the earliest evidence: 1 Cor- 
inthians 12:3. KYPIOZ IHXOYSZ is not a credal statement but a 
confession which expresses the core of primitive Christian faith. Paul's 
statement that no one can say "Jesus is Lord" except by the Holy 
Spirit, expresses that everyone who utters this acclamation had re- 
ceived the Spirit. It is not so much a criterion as a sign by which the 
presence of the Spirit can be observed.! There is evidently no danger 
that the content of the Kpios - acclamation was somehow jeopardized. 
When this happens a criterion is needed which can be applied. This is 
the situation in 1 John 4:1-3. The confession that Jesus Christ has come 
in the flesh is a criterion by which the spirits can be tested. But this 
does not mean that it is an external instrument which can be applied 
independently, and is meant to replace the Öudkpıoıs mveuudrwv as 
an act of the Spirit. The same letter stresses the fact that the church 
is endowed with the Spirit by referring to the ointment which the 
believers have received.? The doctrinal criterion can be applied by the 
church only under the guidance of the Spirit. 


1 Cf. Robertson and Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St Paul to the Corinthians (Edinburgh, 1914), p. 261f., ad loc.: “every loyal 
Christian is inspired". T. Holz, Das Kennzeichen des Geistes, N. T. S. 18 (1972), p. 374: 
'*,.. da wo Jesus als Kyrios bekannt wird, da muss es der Geist sein, der wirkt”. Lietz- 
mann, op. cit., p. 60f., interprets the acclamation as a mark by which the true “Geist- 
begabter" can be recognised. 

2 Cf. 2:20: kai duels xplopa Exere amò Tod dyiov, and that is why they all know 
the truth concerning the liar who denies that Jesus is the Christ, cf. also v. 27f. xpiopa 
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The process which in the course of the 2nd century led to the emerg- 
ence of fixed creeds, is well known and need not be described here. 
The greater the fixity, the greater the authority of the church as an 
institution, and the end of this development with regard to the doctrinal 
testing of the prophets is well expressed in Origen's words: qui ecele- 
siastice docent verbum, prophetae sunt Christi. 

The doctrinal criterion is shaped and whetted in the great controvers- 
les between the church and the heretics. How difficult it is to use it 
when the core of the faith is not at stake can be seen in Hermas. 
It is not applied in the 11th Mandate because neither the prophet 
nor the false prophet are pictured as teachers, and only indirectly 
in Sim. VIII 6,5,2 because no connection between the rejection of the 
second repentance and any creed is indicated. This is, again, an indica- 
tion that Hermas lived before the great controversies. But even in the 
midst of those controversies, in the Montanist crisis, the doctrinal 
criterion proved inadequate. It is absent in the oldest accounts 
preserved in Eusebius. Later writers acknowledge cpenly that, as far 
as the heart of the Christian faith was concerned, there were no essential 
points of difference between the church and the Montanists, yet are 
of one accord with the older witnesses in their rejection of Montanus 
and the prophetesses as false prophets.4 

(b) When prophecy includes an element of prediction it may be 
judged on the basis of its outcome. Deuteronomy 18:21f. states: 'If 
you say in your heart, ‘How may we know the word which the Lord 
has not spoken ?' — when a prophet speaks in the name of the Lord, 
if the word does not come to pass or come true, that is a word which 
the Lord has not spoken'. The same principle is involved in Jeremiah 
28:9: ‘As for the prophet who prophesies peace, when the word of that 
prophet comes to pass, then it will be known that the Lord has truly 


refers to the Spirit as the use of xpíc elsewhere (Lk. 4:18; Acts 4:27; 10:38; 2 Cor. 1:21) 
indicates. 

1 Cf. supra p. 62, n. 1. 

2 Cf. supra p. 66. 

3 H. E. V 16-18. 

4 Cf. Hippolytus, Ref. VIII 19: odroı róv uv marepa Tüv dAwy Ücóv kai mavrwy Kriormv 
ópois TH exxAnoia dpodoyotar kal oa rò evayyéAoy mepi ToU xpıorod paprupe?. Epipha- 
nius, Panar. 48, 1, 1: oöroı of karà Ppdyas Kadovpevor Séxovtat mäcav ypadyy, maAaay kal 
véay Siabjxnv, kal vexpav dvdaracw spotws Adyovar ... mepi de marpòs kal viod kal ayiov 
avetpatos opolws dpovotor TH Ayia kaÜoAucfj ekkàņoig. 
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sent the prophet'.* This means that at the moment when the prophecy 
is uttered, no testing is possible.? Quell thinks that it is “a theory which 
appears beforehand remarkably helpless to come to grips with the 
problem of truth and falsehood of prophetie speaking", because it is 
“a blunt weapon in the battle of the moment". This is true, but that 
is not the only reason why this principle has found little application 
in Christian writers of the first and second century A.D., notwithstand- 
ing the remarkable increasing emphasis on the mpoyvwoıs r@v ped- 
Aóvrov in the idea of prophecy.* 

The principle is only valid on the assumption that there is only 
one source of knowledge of what will happen. As soon as there is access 
to that knowledge by other means, it becomes useless. Confronted 
with a world full of oracles and diviners of all sorts, the Christians had 
to admit that even the devil and the demons have some knowledge 
of what is going to happen. They make no attempt to deny it, they try 
to explain and discredit it.* Small wonder then that in his reply to 
Hermas' question how to tell the true from the false prophet the 


1 Cf. G. Quell, Wahre und falsche Propheten (Gütersloh, 1952), p. 150ff. 

2 Cf. Iren. A. H. IV 26, l: váca yàp mpobnreia mpó tijs éxfáoeos aivwypá éorw xai 
avrıdoyia rois avOparos. Severianus ad 1 Cor. 14:21-25 (J. A. Cramer, Catenae V (Oxford, 
1844), p. 272f.): 7 de mpodnreia and rûs éxBdcews Satya, oùk ev 7H Akyeodaı. Johann. 
Chrysost., In Ep. I ad Cor. Homil. 29 (259 A): mpodyreia yàp ok ev 7H kai, Ó Adyerau, 
aM’ ev TÔ xaip tis éxBdoews mapexerau ris oixeias dAnOeias tov &Aeyxov. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 78f. 

4 Cf. e.g. Pseudoclem., Recogn. IV 21: quod a vero deo dicitur sive per prophetas, sive 
per visiones diversas, semper verum est; quod aulem a daemonibus praedicitur, non semper 
verum est; Tert., Apologeticum 22, 9: dispositiones dei et tunc prophetis contionantibus 
exceperunt el nunc lectionibus resonantibus carpunt. Ita et hinc sumentes quasdam temporum 
sortes aemulantur divinitatem, dum furantur divinationem; Orig., c. Celsum VII 3, 
argues as follows: it would be possible to draw on Aristotle and his school, and on Epi- 
curus to show that even some Greeks reject the oracles, but it must be admitted that they 
are not necessarily mAdapara unde mpooroujces dvìpónwv. They are however not the 
work of some gods, but of Ba(uovés rıves faot xal mvedpara éxÜpà rH yeva rev 
dyÜpdmov. This argument implies that the truth of the oracles as such cannot be 
denied. Cf. also Lact., Div. Inst. II 16, 13; Min. Felix 27, 1ff. ; H. C. Weiland, Het Oordeel 
der Kerkvaders over het Orakel (Amsterdam, 1935), p. 39-64; P. Courcelle, Art. Divinatio, 
R. A. C. DI c. 1245ff. J. Tambornino, De antiquorum daemonismo (Gieszen, 1909), 
p. 31-54. In the rejection of divination Plutarch, Def. Orac. 418 E (quoted infra, p. 88, 
n. 4) plays a great part, cf. Weiland, op. cit, p. 41 n. 1. Pseudoclem., Recogn. VIII 
60 and Hom. III 14, though seemingly referring to the truth of prophetic words, do not 
belong here but under (a), since the criterion is, in the last analysis, doctrinal. 
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Shepherd does not include the criterion ex eventu. Sometimes the false 
prophet does tell the truth: rıva dé kal pýuara dÀq05 AaAet- ó yap 


8 , À À a » A ^ e ^ n 1 
ıdBo OS TANPOL AVTOV TH QUTOU TMVEULATI. 


(c) When the prophets cannot be distinguished on the basis of 
what they proclaim, they may be tested by their moral conduct. This 
is based on the conviction that moral integrity is the hallmark of 
true prophecy. According to Quell it may have been the most popular 
criterion in ancient Israel but certainly not the most effective, because 
ecstatic phenomena tend to blunt moral discernment.? This may explain 
why the criterion e moribus 1s applied only a few times in the Old Testa- 
ment. In Jeremiah 23:9-15 the prophets of Jerusalem are exposed as 
uncommissioned by the Lord because they commit adultery.? On 
the same grounds Ahab and Zedekiah are discredited (Jer. 29:15-23). 
But in a religion which connects moral life and religious experience 
this criterion is indispensable. This is reflected in the warning that 
the false prophets will be known by their fruits (Matthew 7:16). 
As to the Óakpíaew mveuvuarwv (1 Cor. 12:10), Paul does not indicate 
how they were performed ; but it is hardly conceivable that for him the 
kapmós To) mveUparos (Gal. 5:22) did play no part. The Didache ex- 
pressly forbids the testing of any prophet while speaking êv mveduate 
but states that dad ... rév rpóm«v yvwalńýoerai ó pevdorpodyrns 
kai 6 mpodyrns (11,8). The true prophet must show forth rods rpórovs 
kupiov.5 By itself, this phrase refers to general Christian life, but the 


1 Cf. Clement, Strom. Y 17, 85: elxov 5€ kal. of pevdorpodfrat Tò KAdupa, 76 Övona To 
mpodyridv, mpopyrat avres roO yevorou ... Ev de rois pevdeatv Kal dANdH twa Edeyov of 
pevlorpop#rat, kai TQ Óvri odrot Ev écordget mpoednjrevov ws dv dmoorarov Sidxovot, followed 
by the words of Hermas. Clement’s concern, however, is not the eventual truth of 
predictions but the elements of truth in Greek philosophy, cf. ib. 87, 1: éorw ocv. xdv 
girooogia, Tfj kAareion xabdrep mà Ilpopydeus, müp dAlyov eis Pas Emirjdeov xpnotpws 
Dwrrvpovpevov, tyvos rı aopias Kal xivnots mepi 0eo0. His concept of prophecy is different. 

2 Quell, op. cit., p. 142. 

3 This appears to follow from the fact that vv. 16-22 where the (false) prophets 
are denounced as not being sent by Jahwe are preceded by vv. 9-15, cf. Quell, op. cit., 
p. 143f.; P. Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia, K. A. T. herausgeg. von Ernst Sellin, X? (Leipzig, 
1928), p. 239. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 58. 

5 Kupiov may refer to the Lord Jesus Christ, or to God, cf. Audet and Kraft ad loc. 

6 Tpómos or rpomoı is found generally in the meaning ‘way of life’, cf. Liddell-Scott 
s. v. III; Lampe s.v. D4; Const. Apost. VIII 32, 2: e£eraleodwaav ... auröv (sc. tho 
catechumens) xai of rpdroı kal 6 Bios. 
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subsequent indications refer to a speaking ev mvevpari: ordering a 
table, asking for money and other things. If he does this for the benefit 
of other people, especially the poor, he shows forth the ways of the 
Lord. If he does it for his own sake, he gives himself away as a false 
prophet. 

This criterion is also predominant in the Shepherd's instruction. 
Not only are the positive aspects more or less specified but also the 
characteristics of a life incompatible with the prophetic ydpiopa 
are set forth in some detail. We have seen that the ¿e which is to 
be found with the true prophet does not go beyond what is expected 
from any Christian. He must show the same fruits of the Spirit as his 
fellow believers.! This has a bearing on his position in the fellowship 
of the Church, which will concern us in chapter VI. 

The portrait of the false prophet shows several traits which have 
been touched upon already in the preceding chapter.? Some of them will 
be discussed at greater length when we investigate the religio-historical 
type of the divination which the false prophet practices.? The differ- 
ences between Hermas and the Didache are obvious. They spring from 
the fact that in the latter every prophet is given more than the benefit 
of the doubt, whereas in Hermas the false prophet has given himself 
away by his divination on request. But this does not explain the most 
remarkable difference. Where the Didache forbids to test a prophet 
when he speaks év mvevpart, the Shepherd shows a Sıarpıoıs mvev- 
párov in actu, which supplements the testing on the basis of conduct. 
For him the latter cannot be final because, in the last analysis, it is 
not the man but the spirit that is in him which makes him a false 
prophet. 

(d) The demasqué of the false prophet in the congregation is, like 
its counterpart, a unique feature in the 11th Mandate. It is to be 
distinguished from that indication of the Holy Spirit which is called 
dmóóeis mvesuaros kai Ovvápews (I Cor. 2:4), when the Spirit 
manifests itself convincingly by miracles. This is common enough in 
the New Testament and usually serves to support the preaching 
of the Gospel.* Occasionally, it may also result in the unmasking and 


1 Cf. supra, p. 49. 

2 Of. supra, p. 5Off. 

8 Cf. infra, p. 8lff. 

4 Cf. Acts 4:29f., 5:12; Heb. 2:4. Mk. 16:17f; Cf. also rà ompeia roO dmoorolov 
in 2 Cor. 12:12 and H. D. Betz, Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition, p. TOf. 
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overcoming of an evil spirit as is the case with the mveôpa mÜcv 
in Acts 16:16-18,! but this happens in the missionary situation at the 
frontier line between the church and the pagan world. The testing of 
the Spirit within the fellowship of the church is another matter. 
However important the demonstration of Spirit and power may have 
been in the apostolic and post-apostolie church, as a test it is not fully 
adequate. Even the false prophets of Matthew 7:15-23 performed 
miracles.? The power was there, but not the Spirit. Here we are face 
to face with the deepest problem of prophecy in the Christian church. 
Even the test by the demonstration of Spirit and power is inadequate, 
since it fails to reveal the true nature and origin of the Spirit that 1s 
at work. Only the Spirit itself is able to carry out the ŝidrpiois 
mvevudrwv, and man only when, and to the extent that, the Spirit 
speaks and works through him. Such a man may rightly be called 
qvevpaTuKós, and when he is truly a Spirit-man, he is at the same time 
not subject to the control of other people who do not have the Spirit 
to the extent he has it. Hence 6 zveuuaruc0s dvaxpives pev mavra, 
aùròs Óé ba’ ovdevds avaxpiverat (1 Cor. 2:15, cf. Iren. A.H. IV 33, 1). 
The only one to test him is another mvevpatixds or a community 
of mvevuarıkoi. This is precisely the situation in Hermas. The man who 
claims to be a mvevparoddpos comes in a congregation of righteous 
men who have the divine Spirit. The prayer of the congregation releases, 
as it were, the power of the divine Spirit, and then the Spirit itself 
unmasks the false prophet and the empty spirit in him. The man is 
emptied and the spirit flees from him (14). This is the perfect didxprots 
mvevpatwyr. There is no need of external standards but it is the Spirit 
itself that tests the alleged spirit-bearer. 

Two comments may be in place. The unmasking of the false prophet 
is described in the language of the Two Spirits doctrine. The spirit 
of the devil flees from the false prophet, just as in the 5th Mandate 
the delicate Spirit leaves (dmoywpe?) when forced to live together with 
an evil spirit or with harshness. The man who is left is kevós dro 
Tod mvevpatos Tod Óuatov and henceforth filled by the evil spirits.* 








1 This comes close to an exorcism, cf. Pseudoclem. Hom. IX 16, 3: örı kai wd@wves 
payrevovrat, GAN’ bd’ judy ws Saipoves dpxilopevor duyadevovrat. 

2 Cf. Const. Apost. VIII 2, l: oüre mäs ó mpodyredwy savos obre más 6 Da(povas 
edatvav &yios. 

3 The prayer is, of course, not envisaged as self-effective but as an operation of the 
Spirit in and together with those who pray, cf. infra, p. 124. 

^ Mand. V 2, 6f., cf. supra. p. 40. 
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Secondly, the divine Spirit does not operate through one single person 
but through the congregation. There are no parallels of such a congre- 
gational execution of the Öarpıoıs mvevuarwv. There is some like- 
ness in 1 Corinthians 14:24f.: ‘If all prophesy and an unbeliever or 
outsider enters, he is convicted by all, he is called to account by all, 
the secrets of his heart are disclosed; and so, falling on his face, he 
will worship God and declare that God is really among you’, but this 
is not a case of testing a prophet; rather, it concerns an unbeliever who 
happens to be present in the congregation!. The öaxpıoıs mvevpuá- 
twv in Hermas is connected with his pneumatology and his ecclesio- 
logy. To these aspects we will turn in the next chapters. 
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Our next concern is how the phenomenon of a soothsaying prophet 
jn a Christian church is to be explained. Dibelius points to two factors: 
(a) the decline of Christian prophecy, and (b) the religious tendencies 
of the second century.? His descriptions, however, need some further 
qualifications in order to do justice to the rather complicated develop- 
ments of history. 

According to Dibelius, the Didache proves clearly that the ministry 
of prophecy was in the process of losing respect in the churches. 
This was due to the abuse which individuals made of their prophetic 
authority and to the growing prestige of the local church-officers 
over against the itinerant prophets. Even the prophetic self-conscious- 
ness of Hermas which he could have had as a proclaimer of the second 
repentance, awkwardly remains in the background. This loss of stand- 
ing may have led to degeneration from prophecy to magic and divina- 
tion, the more so since a similar development had long since been 
completed in the surrounding pagan world. 

This explanation fails to do justice to the evidence of Christian 
prophecy in the second century A.D. There is evidence that pro- 
phecy was present among tbe manifestations of the Spirit in the 
church in the latter part of the century and later.* It functioned, 
not only in the great personalities of the church, the apostles and their 
successors, but rather through many unknown members of the church. 


1 Cf. Conzelmann, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (Göttingen, 1969), p. 286 ad loc. 
2 p. 539f. 

3 For this see ch. VII. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 10. 
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This explains why so few names of Christian prophets have come down 
to us. That Christian prophets acted like pagan udvres may well 
have had other reasons than the loss of prestige in the church. One 
reason is that the borderline between prophecy and divination, by 
itself vague enough and hard to draw, tended to become invisible, 
— and sometimes indeed was invisible. This requires a broader argu- 
ment on the relationship between prophecy and divination. 

The Old Testament rejects and forbids pagan divination in its 
various forms, but at the same time mentions forms of divination within 
Jahwism which are considered quite legitimate.? This shows that 
divination and prophecy are opposed only when the former appears 
in paganistic forms and applies paganistic means to obtain knowledge 
of what is coming. Apart from that, an element of divination — in 
the sense of foretelling — appears to be inherent in prophecy. When 
in the days of the classic prophets the emphasis shifts to ‘political’ 
prophecy, in the sense that their message concerns the people of Israel 
and Judah and their kings as a whole, rather than the individuals, this 
element is less prominent, but there is a good reason to assume that 
several forms of more or less private divination continued to flourish 
besides the main stream of prophecy.? 

Psychologically, divination and prophecy are much closer than, 
perhaps, theologically. When Kaufmann writes that in the separation 
between the source of the decree and the source of the disclosure the 
essential nature of pagan divination reveals itself, because it is not 
his will that the god makes known but his knowledge,* he attempts 
to give & theological evaluation of the phenomenon of divination. 
Psychologically, the will of God and destiny are not separate worlds. 
Both prophecy and divination respond to the need to understand and 
to foresee.5 Phenomenologically the difference may be that the prophet 


1 The New Testament mentions by name Agabus (Acts 11:28; 21:10) and the daugh- 
ters of Philippus (Acts 21:9) ; in post-apostolic times we have only the names of Quadratus 
(Euseb. H. E. III 37, 1) and Ammia (ib. V 17, 4), apart from Montanus and some of 
his co-prophetesses. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 34ff. 

8 Cf. Fascher, p. 150. Probably the false prophets of Zech. 13:1-6 belong here, cf. 
present writer, art. cit., p. 151. 

4 Religion of Israel, p. 43. According to Kaufmann in divination “the gods manifest 
their knowledge of matters not necessarily dependent upon them” (ib.). 

5 Cf. G. Devereux, Considérations psychanalytiques sur la divination, in: A. O. 
Caquot and M. Leibovici (ed.), La Divination (Paris, 1968), vol. II, p. 454ff. 
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speaks on the order of God and the diviner on human request,! but 
the fact that both functions can be performed by the same person, like 
e.g. Samuel, indicates sufficiently that divination and prophecy are, to 
a large degree, co-extensive. 

When the voice of ‘political’ prophecy (in the sense indicated above) 
ceases to be heard, the divinatory element in prophecy may come to 
the fore again. This can be seen from Josephus’ description of prophetic 
personalities of his time and the preceding period.? An indication of 
the general trend of this description may be found in the fact that in 
Josephus the word group uávris and derivatives has lost its connota- 
tion of paganism.® Judas the Essene, who predicted the death of Antig- 
onus, is called pdvris.4 Simon the Essene is among the pdvress 
called in to explain the dream of Archelaus. Among the Essenes 
are people of kai rà uéMovra mpoyweohakew Omayvoüvrai. They use 
various means and are seldom, if ever, wrong in their predictions.® 
Manaémus, who predicted to Herod that he would eventually become 
king, had mpóyvwow Ex 0€00 rÀv weAAövrwv.’ Finally, Josephus’ 
account of his own prophetic experiences is full of terms reminiscent 
of divination.® All this points to a concept of prophecy in which the 
divinatory element has a central place.? This may be, in part, the result 
of hellenistic influences, but is, perhaps, also due to a lack of living 


1 Cf. A. J. Heschel, The Prophets (New York, 1962), p. 458; Heschel tends to assign 
theological value to his phenomenological observations. 

2 Meyer, art. mpoßijrns, Th. W. N. T. VI, p. 813ff., tries to establish that the alleged 
absence of “Gegenwartsprophetie” in this period is the product of a rabbinic theological 
construction and has no foundation in the evidence. This may be true but whether all 
the “geschichtlichen Erscheinungsformen" which he lists and discusses are rightly 
called ‘prophetic’ is to be doubted. This question, however, is beyond the scope of the 
present investigation. 

- 3 Cf. his account of Balaam; Ant. IV 104ff. (Balaam is udvris äpıoros Tv Tore. 
Moses honoured him ávaypáijas aóroó tas navreias 157). 

4 Bell. Jud., I 78-80. 

5 Ib. IL 112f. 

6 Ib. II 159. 

7 Ant. XV 373f. 

8 Bell. Jud. III 351-354: aupßaMeıw, Evdous, rà péħovra eireiv* 

® The contemporary false prophets whom Josephus mentioned are, however, in a 
certain sense ‘political’, or ‘Messianic’ prophets because their predictions concerned 
the coming of the national deliverance, cf. Ant. XVIII 85ff.; XX 97; Bell. Jud. II 261; 
VI 286; Meyer, art. cit., p. 825. 
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prophecy in those times.! The concept of prophecy is liable to a shift 
of emphasis toward divination. 

In the classic description of Christian prophecy in 1 Corinthians 
12 and 14 no trace of this trend is found.? Prophecy is a church-centered 
charisma and serves the oixoöoun of the congregation.® Part of this 
charisma is also the revealing of secrets, especially the secrets of the 
human heart before God,* and prophecy is exercised congregationally.5 
But the first Christian prophet who has become known to us by name, 
Agabus, is mentioned because he predicted the great famine in the 
days of Claudius. The same prophet is mentioned in Acts 21:10f. 
when he foretells Paul's arrest. This shows that the divinatory element 
was also present in Christian prophecy at an early stage.” Yet this 
divinatory element is not the same thing as divination on request. 
It is, as it were, embedded in the life of the church and serves the well 
being and the mission of the church. Divination is rejected as pagan.? 
The rising tide of apocalyptic prophecy in the church adds a new 
dimension to the function of prophecy.? By virtue of its nature it 


1 This applies also to prophecy in Qumran where w»21 occurs only referring to 
the Old testament prophets and is never applied to a member of the community, 
not even the Teacher of Righteousness, cf. H. Braun, Qumran und das Neue Testament 
I (Tübingen, 1966), p. 14. 

2 1 Cor. 12 and 14 is the oldest account; I Thess. 5:19 is no more than a reference. 
The presence of prophets in the church which Mt. 10:41 and perhaps 23:34 appear to 
suggest, may have to be placed earlier, but the scant evidence allows no safe conclusions 
as to their place and function in the church, cf. supra, p. 11. 

3 Cf. eupra, p. 13. Us 

4 Cf. 1 Cor. 14:24; Iren. A. H. 6, 1: quemadmodum et multos audimus fratres in ecclesia, 
prophetica habentes charismata, et per Spiritum universis linguis loquentes et absconsa 
hominum in manifestum producentes ad utilitatem, et mysteria Det enarrantes. The same 
concept of prophecy is found in Origen., Comm in Eph. 4:11-12 (J. T. S. 3 (1902), p. 414): 
npobirnv dmíorovs éAéyyovra kai dvarpivovra (rowéros ydp éarw 6 Tis Kawhs dans 
mpodyrns). Both statements recall Paul's words. 

5 This applies also to 1 Thess. 5:19. 

9 Acts 11:28. Friedrich, Th. W. N. T. VI, p. 849 f., n. 425, thinks that Agabus’ 
prophecy of a great famine referred to the apocalyptic topos of a famine in the last days 
(cf. Mk. 13:8 par., Mt. 24:7; Lk. 21:11; Apoc. 6:6) and was de-eschatologised and histor- 
ised by Luke, but he offers no evidence. 

7 Acts 15:32 reflects a concept of prophecy closer to that of 1 Cor. 14, cf. E. Earle 
Ellis, The Role of the Christian Prophet in Acts, in W. Ward Gasque and R. P. Martin 
(editors), Apostolic History and the Gospel, Essays presented to F. F. Bruce (Exeter, 1970), 
p. 55-67, esp. p. 56f. 

8 Cf. Acts 16:16ff., Did. 3, 4. 

9 The oldest full fledged literary document of apocalyptic prophecy (in the sense 
indicated supra, p. 13f.) is the Apocalypse of John, but apocalyptic prophecy is, of 
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is concerned with the future and as such it contains an element of 
prediction. Again tkis is not divination, but divinatory prophecy 
proclaiming God’s design for the consummation of salvation. Yet it 
also represents a shift from the immediate present to the future as 
the object of prophecy. 

These brief remarks on the varieties of prophecy in the first century 
may serve as a starting point for a description of subsequent develop- 
ments. In a well documented paper, W.C. van Unnik has pointed 
to the tripartite formula, That which is, that which has been, that which 
will be, which is frequently used in the second century texts to character- 
ize the content as prophetio, The oldest appearence of this formula 
in a Christian text is Apocalypse 1:19, but it is also found in writings 
of a different nature. When we attempt to classify the materials 
from Christian sources collected by Van Unnik it appears that the 
formula is used (a) in apocalyptic texts, (b) in Gnostic texts, and (c) in 
texts relating to the prophets of the Old Testament and their authority 
with regard to the present.? It is significant that the majority of the 
places belongs to (c). Van Unnik remarks “that this requirement (i.e. 
the knowledge of past, present and future) is not mentioned in passages 
which deal with the distinction between true and false prophets like 
Hermas, Mand. XI". In the second century crisis with regard to 
prophetism “the present formula is never used ..., the criteria being 
quite different”’.® This observation leads us to the crucial point. The 
description of the true prophet by the tripartite formula implies that 
in order to command authority with regard to the present and the 
future, prophecy must have proved its veracity in the past. This is 
clear in Theophilus, Apol. 2, 9: the prophets of the Hebrews and the 
Sibylla predicted ta re mp6 abr@v yeyevguéva kai rà Kar’ adrods 
yeyovóra kai rà Kal? Huds vuvi Teleiouueva" Sid Kal mereioueda kai 
mepi rv neAAövrwv otrws Ereodaı, kadws Kal và mpára damnprıorau.* 


course, much older, of. P. Vielhauer, Apokalyptik des Urchristentums, in Hennecke- 
Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (Tübingen, 19649), II, p. 428ff. 

1 A Formula describing Prophecy, N. T. S. 9 (1963), p. 86-94. 

2 (a) Apocalyptic texts: Apoc. 1:19; (b) Gnostic texts: Apocr. Joh., opening section; 
Hippolytus, Ref. V 7, 20, 29 (Naassenes); (c) of O. T. prophets: Barnabas 1, 7; 5, 3; 
"Theophilus, Apol., 1, 14; 2, 9, 33; Irenaeus A. H. IV 33, 1; Pseudoclem., Hom. II 6, 1; 
Hippolytus, De antichristo 2 ; there are several places more where, if not the exact wording 
yet the same idea is found. 

3 Art. cit., p. 89f. 

4 Cf. also Pseudoclem., Hom. II, 10, 1: dav naiv $ re mpoeipnkws 6 els rélos éyvokauev 
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The formula rests on the foundation of the criterion ex eventu. 
The divinatory element in prophecy is gaining weight. This is also 
supported by various definitions of prophecy and prophets occurring 
in Christian texts. Suffice it to quote two examples. In A.H. IV 20, 5, 
Irenaeus accuses those who distinguish between the invisible Father 
and the God who had been seen by the prophets, that they have no 
idea whatsoever of prophecy, and continues: Nam prophetia est 
praedictio futurorum, hoc est eorum quae post erunt praesignificatio. 
In the closing chapters of his Refutatio, Hippolytus calls upon the 
prophets as his last witnesses, as it were, and introduces them with 
the following words: Sixasor dvdpes yeyernvraı Bidoı 0cob* orot mpo- 
pirar KéxAnvras da rò mpojaívew Ta uéMovra (X 33).: 

It is true that in these and other texts prophecy as prediction is 
embedded in the framework of the divine revelation-history, but the 
very fact that it could be defined in these terms is highly significant, 
because these definitionscould not be applied to "Gegen wartsprophetie". 
The Christian writers who used them must have been aware that their 
terminology stemmed from pagan divination. Cicero defines divination 
as praesensio et scientia rerum futurarum (De Divin. I 1), and as earum 
rerum quae fortuitae putantur praedictio atque praesensio (ib. I 9). 
This is the most general definition and is not affected by the Stoic 
predilection for divination.® This general definition is taken over by 
Irenaeus apparently without realising that its use might help to 
blur the distinction between Christian prophecy as it existed in the 
churches, and divination. This was the more striking since there 
was a spectacular revival of pagan divination in the second century 
A.D.* The same is true of the tripartite formula. Apart from philosoph- 
ical contexts, Van Unnik refers to Ovid, Metam. I 517f. where Apollo 
is described as the god by whom ... quod eritque, fuitque estque patet, 


yeyevquévov, kaìðs ard EX Tür n yeyernudvwr Kal Tà Eoöneva Eoeodaı moredoper, od 
pövov ùs ywwakovrı, dAAd Kal mpoywoakovru Hippolytus, De Antichristo 2. 

1 Cf. also Justin, Dial. 7, 1; 39, 2 (where the prophetic Spirit is called rveöna mpo- 
yvdaeus) ; Origen, c. Celsum I, 36. For later evidence of. Lampe s.v. mpodyrns I B. 

? Quae fortuitae putantur instead of futurarum is used in order to avoid the dilemma 
of fate and prediction, cf. A. S. Pease ad. loc. p. 63. Cf. also Lucian, Hes. 1: ri ràv 
pedrdvrwy mpoayópevaw; 8 (pavrixy}) ... #s ró Epyov rà Adna xal ovdaun; ovdapnds pavepa 
npoyiyvøarew. 

3 Cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (München, 1906) 
II, p. 1471ff. 

4 Cf. infra, p. 79f. 
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and to Vergil, Georg. IV, 392f. about Proteus: ... novit namque omnia 
vates, quae sint, quae fuerint, quae moz ventura trahantur, which prob- 
ably go back to Greek examples.! How easily such general, all-embrac- 
ing formulae may be adjusted to divination in & more direct and 
narrow sense appears from a London Papyrus where a magician prays 
that when people come to him he may know ra ev rats puyais dmdv- 
twv avOpwrwv ..., Ömws abrots EefayyeiAw Ta mpoyeyovóra abrois kal 
évearáüra kai rà uéA ovra adrois Eveodaı ... kal drayyeilw aùroîs 
ndvra e£ aAndeias.? The insertion of aùroîs brings us in the sphere of 
divination for individuals just as in the 11th Mandate people ask 
the false prophet in Hermas ri dpa Zora, adrois (2). This example 
Shows what happens to prophecy — defined as prediction of the 
future — when it is detached from the context of salvation- 
history and applied to the personal fate of individuals. This evidence 
shows sufficiently that the crisis of prophecy to which the 11th Mandate 
witnesses was due, not only to the loss of prophetic authority in the 
church, but also to the increasing emphasis on the divinatory element 
in Christian prophecy. The introduction and the spread of the tripartite 
formula itself is another witness to the same process. The formula may 
have been useful to claim prophetic authority, it fails when it is applied 
to distinguishing the diviner from the prophet because its foundation 
is the criterion ez eventu which underlies both prophecy and divination. 


THE CHRISTIAN pdvris. 


The second factor to which Dibelius points to explain the phenomen- 
on of false prophecy is the religious tendencies of the second century. 
This century presents an interesting picture of conservatism, revival 
of old forms, criticism of old traditions, and new influences from the 
East. They have been described several times and there is no need to 
repeat or summarise those descriptions.’ Divination in its various forms 


1 Art. cil., p. 92, referring to Homer, Iliad A 70; Hesiod., Theogon. 38; Orph. Hymn. 
25, 4f.: (Proteus) Emioranevos rà T° éóvra ooa T€ mpóoÜcv Env doa T’ Eccerar Üorepov 
airs. 

2 P. G. M. V 294f. (Preis. I 190); Reitzenstein, Hellen. Mysterienreligionen, p. 239f., 
compares 1 Cor. 14:24, but there the situation is different because the prophets in the 
congregation do not prophesy on request but spontaneously. 

3 Cf. e.g. J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griechisch-rómischen Heidentums (Heidelberg, 
1929, repr. Darmstadt, 1963), ch. 1; Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, vol. II*, 
p. 311ff.; E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety (Cambridge, 1965). 
J. Ferguson, The Religions of the Roman Empire (London, 1970). 
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held an important place. Not only the official oracles flourished but 
also private divination and dream-interpretation. Astrology was 
beginning to make its way into the hellenistic world.: 

What was the Christian reaction to this? In order to appreciate it 
two things must be remembered. The Christians were people of their 
own time. They shared the ideas of the ancient world about the poss- 
ibility of divination. They too believed that man could receive from 
God knowledge of what was to come.? They had many examples of 
this in their own tradition. They knew of dreams boding the future.? 
They knew of prophets who announced what was to happen.* But 
this same tradition uncompromisingly rejected pagan divination in 
which they could see only the work of demons.5 Apart from that, it 
soon became customary to consider the various forms of pagan divina- 
tion as superseded and overcome.® 

This is what may be called the official point of view, no doubt 
sincerely believed by those who adhered to it. Yet underneath the 
surface the situation is different. The Didache already explicitly 
forbids several forms of divination and magic, apparently not without 
good reason.” The Shepherd of Hermas warns against consulting the 


1 For the oracles cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 467-485; for oneiromancy cf. Dodds, op. cit., 
p. 38-52; for astrology cf. F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and 
Romans (repr. New York, 1960), p. 42-56. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 69, n. 4. 

3 Cf. Gen. 31:10; 37:1.10; 40:5-23; 41:1-32; Dan. 2:1.45; 4:4ff., all relating dreams 
which require explanation. Mt. 1:20-24; 2:12,13, 19-22 relate dreams which are self- 
explaining and are more like the nightly visions of Paul in Acts 16:9; 18:9; 23:11; 27:23, 
cf. Lindblom, Gesichte und Offenbarungen, p. 27ff.; E. Benz, Paulus als Visionär (Mainz 
1952), p. 91-94; id., Die Vision (Stuttgart, 1969), p. 104-130. 

4 Cf. Acta 11:28; 21:11. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 74f. 

$ The oldest place where this is found is Clem. Alex., Profreptikos IT 11, 1 who warns 
not to bother about the old oracles because they have withered away and have been 
reduced to silence; cf. also Eusebius, Praep. Evang. IV 2, 8 (134d), V 16, 2 (205b); 17, 13f. 
(208a). Athanasius, De Incarn. Verbi 47,1: viv 66 db’ oô Xpwrós karayyeideraı mavraxob, 
Tézavra: kal roúrwv (i.e. the oracles) $ pavia, Kal oók Eorıy Erı Aoımöv év abrois ó pav- 
Tevópevos; the same is said about the demons, the gods and magic! Cf. Weiland, op. cit., 
p. 14f. and references there. It is, however, worth noting that this triumphant note is 
not found in Ist and 2nd century documents. 

7 3, 4: un yivov oiwvookdmos, éneb dnye? eis nv elöwAodarpiav, umde énaoibós unde 
paßnuarıxds ande mepukoDatpoav, unde Ore adra BAémew pnd dxovew Ex yàp Tovrwv dndvrwv 
eiöwAoAarpia yevváras; cf. also Knopf, H. N.T., p. 14f. ad loc. It is noteworthy that none 
of these terms belongs to the vocabulary of inspirational divination but to that of 
inductive divination and magic. 
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false prophet. In both injunctions the word eiöwAoAarpia is found. 
There appears to have been here and there an undercurrent of divina- 
tion within the Christian church, more reminiscent of the religious 
ideas outside the church than of the theological arguments of its 
teachers. Since the latter are much better represented in our sources 
than the adherents of the former, it is not surprising that there are 
not many traces of Christian divination left. Yet there may have been 
more Christian paves than we expect. A casual remark of Chryso- 
stomus is significant in this connection. In his homily on 1 Corinthians 
14:20ff. he elaborates the differences between the prophets and those 
speaking in tongues. Paul does not mean to say, he explains, that 
a prophet may not speak when there is no one who judges his prophecy 
(6 Sıakpivwv) as he forbids speaking in tongues without interpreta- 
tion. Prophecy is abrapkns. But this does not mean that the listener 
is not protected. There is the congregation to judge, wore p?) mapep- 
megelv perafó udávrw: no pavris will be able to intrude under the 
pretence of being a prophet.? Even in the 4th century the opposite 
of the prophet was the diviner. 

A picture of the Christian udvris is to be gained on the basis of the 
direct evidence in Christian sources and with the aid of analogous 
material from pagan sources. The latter is not as rich as might be 
expected in view of the renewed interest in oracles and divination 
in the second century A.D. It is tempting to compare the false prophet 
in Hermas with the eto. dvdpes of that time, such as Alexander of 
Abonuteichos or Apollonius of Tyana; but the Christian pdvris 
operates on a much smaller scale. He is, so to speak, a “small time" 
diviner. There are, of course, similarities, as already noted, or yet 
to be noted. But his overall picture is different. A very striking and 
illuminating parallel, however, is found in Apuleius’ description of 
a Chaldaean diviner, operating in Corinth.* It deserves to be quoted 
at some length. 

The Chaldaean, whose name is Diophanes, arcana fatorum stipibus 
emerendis edicit in vulgum. He tells people at their request what day 


1 This makes the injunctions all the more stringent, cf. supra, p. 34f. 

2 Johann. Chrysost., In Ep. I ad Cor. Homil. 36 (338 CD). 

3 Melam. YI 12, 3 - 14, 6. It follows a story of divination by means of a lucerna, and 
the explanation of that form of empyromancy by relating it to the heavenly fire;with 
both the story of the Chaldacan, notwithstanding the word nam in its opening clause, has 
nothing to do. 
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to choose for a marriage which will turn out to be stable; which day is 
good for the merchant, the traveller, or for a sea-voyage. But he 
does not just name a day. His answer to the man who tells the story 
about him contains multa ... ct oppido mira et satis varia; nunc enim 
gloriam satis floridam, nunc historiam magnam et incredundam fabulam 
et libros me futurum. This is a good specimen of answering people 
kara Tas émiÜvuias abrav, and for a good wage! He performs his 
divinations in publie, frequentis populi circulo conseptus.! But inad- 
vertently he gives himself away as an impostor. When a certain 
merchant named Cerdo asked him to name him a day favourable for 
a journey and he had named a day, a young man appeared who 
turned out to be a good friend of the diviner; after mutual kissing 
and embracing he asked the diviner how he had fared on his journey 
from Euboea to Corinth. Then Diophanes, ille Chaldaeus egregius 
mente viduus necdum suus, told his sad story: the ship on which he 
sailed was shipwrecked and what little material help they received 
from benevolent people was taken by a band of robbers who even killed 
his own brother before his eyes. Not until Cerdo took back his money 
and ran away and the bystanders began to laugh did he realise that 
he had given himself away as one who, though foretelling other people 
their future, had failed to foresee his own. 

When we compare this amusing story with Hermas' account of the 
Christian udvris, some comments may be made. In the first place, 
Diophanes is called Chaldaeus but there are no traces of astrology 
in the story. We must distinguish between the Chaldaeans as profess- 
ional astrologists and astronomists of the past, and the itinerant Chald- 
aean diviners who practice divination by various means.? The former 
are also devoted to philosophy and are often pictured as superhuman. 
Yet even they are not only philosophers and astronomists. The well- 
known account of Diodorus ascribes to them the use of other means 
of divination, and several forms of magic as well.? The latter generally 


1 Cf. supra, p. 31. 

2 Cf. Baumstark, art. Chaldaioi, P. W. R. E. III 2059; he distinguishes between 
“die halbmystischen Chaldaioi” and “der Unfug sich chaldaeisch nennenden Wander- 
propheten". For the former cf. e.g. Strabo XVI 1, 6 (739): ddwpicro Sev BaßvAwvia 
kartoia Tots Emixwpioıs pirocddpois, rois KaAdaioıs mpooayopevopevors, of mepi darpovouiav 
«lai TÒ mÀéov: mpoamotoÜvra, de wes Kal yeveÜMaAoyeiv, ods od karadexovra of érepoi. Cf. 
also W. J. W. Koster, art. Chaldäer, R. 4. C. II c. 1006-1021, esp. 1013-1018. 

3 II 29, 2-3: (of XoA8atot) mpós yàp TÅ Bepameia trav Ücv Teraynevor ndvra TÓv Tod 
Civ xpóvov diAooododn, peyicryy Bófav Exovres Ev dotpodoyig. dvréyovra, 8 emi moAD Kai 
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do have a bad reputation and we may presume that they did also 
practice divination and magic of all kinds.! There are no clear distinct- 
ions between XaAdatos, páyos and udvris.? This explains the absence 
of any reference to astrology in the story of Diophanes, and, at the 
same time, enables us to use this story as a close parallel to the Christian 
partis. 

In the second place, the similarity between Diophanes and the Christ- 
lan udvrıs refers also to the nature of the questions. People ask, ri 
apa Eoraı abrois (2). Commenting upon this phrase, Dibelius quotes 
Plutarch, Defect. Orac. 413 B: the Cynie Didymus complains about 
the shameful and ungodly questions which people nowadays put to 
the oracle. Some test 1t as if they were sophists; others ask questions 
about treasures or inheritances or unlawful marriages.® This biting 
criticism resembles that of asking and answering questions xara tràs 
emidvnias Ts movnplas aùrõv, rather than indicating the content 
of the questions which people ask when they come to the oracles and 
to the false prophets. Those questions deal with their personal situation 


pavrufjs, movovpevos poppies nepi TOV pedAAdvTwr, kal rÀv uev kallapuois, TOV 8€ Üvaias, 
av © dddas Toiv enwdais dmorporas kaxdv kai reAuwoeıs dyabdy weipdvrar mopitew. 
eurepiav 8° Exovor kai tis bid rv olwvdv uavrucijs, Evumviov Te Kal repárow e&nyiaeıs 
anogaivovra. oùk doddws Bé mowüvra: Kal rà nepil THY lepookomiay dkpws émirvyxávew 
vopitovres. 

1 In this respect Diodorus’ account appears to reflect contemporary practice, rather 
than old tradition. Baumstark, loc. cit. understands in Diog. Laert., Proem. 6 (rods 
Sè XoABalovs mepi darpovouíav kai mpóppuaw doxoAetaÜai) mpóppmou to refer to inspira- 
tional divination, but this is not sure. 

2 Cf. Lucian, Hermot. 6: kavrıxös àv Ñ xpqopoAóyos tis 7) door Tas XadSaiwy pebdSous 
enioravraı. Macrob. 4: among those who live long are «ai of cadovpevos 86 payor, yévos roóro 
pavrukóv. Kai Ücois dvaket(pevov mapa Te Ilepoaıs kai IIápÜow. Josephus, Ant. X 216: rods 
péyous refers to rods XaAdalous kai Tots payous Kal rods uávres in 195. Hesychius s.v. XaA- 
Sato: yévos pdywy ndvra yırwardvrav. Dio Chrysostomus X XXVI 41: ods of Hépoat pad- 
yous ékdAeaay ... ody cs "EAAnves dyvola roô dvóparos obres dvopdlovow dvOpdmous yonras, 
also reflects contemporary understanding. For the low appreciation of the Chaldaeans 
cf. Cato, Agric. V 4: (vilicus) haruspicem, augurem, hariolum, Chaldaeum nequem con- 
suluisse velit. Columella XI 1, 31; Gellius, Noct. Ait. XIV 1, 2: (from a summary of 
Favorinus! work adversus istos qui sese Chaldaeos seu genethliacos appellant) disciplinam 
istam Chaldaeorum tantae vetustatis non esse quantae videri volunt neque eos principes 
eius auctoresque esse quos ipsi ferant, sed id praestigiarum atque offuciarum genus commentos 
esse homines aeruscatores et cibum quaestumque ex mendaciis captantes. 

3 Tov rpinoda karamymAduevov atoxpóv Kat dÜéwv erepwrnudrur & Tó 0e@ mpofldMovaw 
of uev ds oodıorod drdmeıpav Anpfávovres of de mepi Üncavpdv 9 KÄnpovomar Ñ yápwv 
mapavöuwv Deporrüvres. 
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and future; and they will have been much more like the questions 
which we find in the story of Diophanes and also in some Magical 
Papyri. From the latter, à few examples may be quoted: should I 
stay in Bacchias? Am I allowed to marry Tapetheus ? Shall I recover 
from this illness ? Is the governor angry with me or does he investigate 
about me because I write Valerius’ accounts? Are you agreed that 
he goes to town ? Isit to my adventage to buy a slave from Tasarapion.? 
In the third place, the Chaldaean who did not foresee his own future 
is not an isolated phenomenon. From Homer on there are stories of 
diviners who were ignorant of their own fate. A classic example is 
Prometheus. Josephus quotes a story from Hecataeus in which the 
Jew Mosollamus, à bowman, shoots a bird which is being observed 
by a seer, and says: oóros ryv abrod owrnpiav od mpoiday mept 
THs Nuerepas mopeias "uiv àv Ti byes Ammyyeidev.5 Cicero quotes 
Ennius who denounces the superstitious seers, qui sibi semitam non 
sapiunt alteri monstrant viam.* In a Berlin papyrus of the second century 
A.D. the commander of an army which had sacked Delphi scoffs 
at the prophet for not having foreseen his own fate." Needless to say 
that this theme was eagerly taken up by the Christian critics of the 
oracles.*In a certain sense this same criticism is also true of the false 
prophet of the 11th Mandate: he walks into the meeting of the gathered 
congregation without realising what is going to happen to him. 


1 Cf. the insertion of adrois in the tripartite formula, supra, p. 79. 

2 P.G. M. XXX, XXXI (Preis. II 155ff.): xpnnarıoov pot $ ueivw èv Barxıadı ; — 
el od 8(8oral por oupßıacar Taneleri Mappetovs où’ où uq yévgra. dAdo yur} ; — À uev 
ooßyaw rarus fs év énor dodevias ; — ei ob uéA. d vonapyns Evavrod dyavarrı Ñ e£eralı Tà 
Kar’ ene, Ort ra mırrdkıa Obadepiov yò ypddw. — eè ovpdéper por dyopdcat mapa Tasa- 
paniwvos, dv Exeı Soddov ... ; cf. also P 1 (ib., p. 189, Christian !). 

3 Cf. Homer, Iliad B 858f.: "Ewopos olewiarás: GAX ok oiwvotaw épósoaro Kfjpa 
péAuvay. Apoll. Rhod., Argonautica II 816: "Iógova, pavroaévgow kexaopuévov: QÀÀd pw 
ovr. navroovvaı éadwoav. Vergil, Aeneid. IX 328: (Rhamnes augur) ... non augurio 
potuit depellere pestem. Ovid, Metamorph. V 146f.: Aethionque sagax quondam ventura 
videre, tunc ave deceptus falsa. 

4 Cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus 85ff.: pevdwvipws ce Saizoves Ilpoundea raodo adróv 
yáp oe dei mpopnbdws trw rponw riod’ EexkvAuohjon rexuys. Cf. also 267, 335f., 473ff. 

5 Josephus, c. Apion. I 201-204. 

$ De Divin. I 68. 

? W. Schubart, Aus einer Apollon-Aretalogie, Hermes 55 (1920), p. 190, 1. 35ff.: 
c) de rois dAdoıs drracıv d dei mpoleywv å oè dei malev oùk čyvws. 


8 Cf. Weiland, op. cit., p. 33f. 
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A further step towards a more complete picture of the Christian 
pávris can be taken when we compare him again with Irenaeus’ 
story of the Gnostic prophet Marcus with which it has much in common. 
As set forth above!, the common element refers to the concept of false 
prophecy, but it concerns also the false prophets themselves. In Hermas 
the false prophet is unequivocally described as a pdvris. As to Marcus, 
Irenaeus says that the women whom he forced to prophecy, venture 
to speak Anpwdn kai ra rvyóvra mrávra, i.e. any silly thing that comes 
to their mind; but this reveals very little, as it is clearly meant to be 
depreciatory. There is no reason to suppose that it points to some form 
of glossolalia. Reitzenstein takes mpodnrevew in a rather general 
sense and interprets it as, "eine bestimmte Art erbaulicher Rede", 
but there is no support for this judgment in the text. More light is 
shed by Irenaeus’ own comment in A.H. I 13,3: ei od» Mápkos 
pév Kedeveı ... kai dAÀMjÀous. Eykedevecdar Tò mpodmrelew Kal mpós 
tas idias émiÜvuilas Eavrois navrevecdar, krÀ. These words suggest 
that for him zpodnrevew and navreveodaı were identical, at least 
in the context of Marcus’ prophetie activities. In view of Irenaeus' 
own definition of prophecy as praedictio futurorum^ we may suggest 
that mpodnrevew, understood in malam partem, is tantamount to 
divination. 

What kind of divination was this? There is no reason to think of 
inductive divination. On the contrary, if such divination was performed 
by technical means, the sources would not have failed to tell it.5 
This leaves the wide field of inspirational divination. We can, however, 


1 Cf. supra, p. 64f. 

2 Weinel, Wirkungen, p. 75f., doubts whether Irenaeus knew what glossolalia was, 
referring to A. H. III 12, 1. 15; V 6, 1, but even if he had known he would not easily 
have attributed it to heretics or called its utterances Anpwön. Possibly the latter has 
the same connotation of heretical or pagan nonsense as Anpwöla in Epiphanius, Panar. 
21, 6; 31, 1; 36, 6 and elsewhere. 

3 Poimandres p. 222 n. 1. He criticises Bonwetsch (Zeitschrift für kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft und kirchliches Leben 1884, p. 471 n. 1) who judges that Marcus’ practices rested 
on an identification of divination and prophecy. Reitzenstein refers to the hellenistic 
concept of prophecy as found in the Hermetic literature. 

4 4. H. IV 20, 5; cf. supra, p. 78. 

5 For the distinction between inductive and intuitive, or inspirational divination 
cf. Hopfner, art. Mantike, P. W. R. E. XIV 1, c. 1258-1262; W. R. Halliday, Greek 
Divination (1913, repr. Chicago, 1967), p. 54ff. Inductive divination could more easily 
be identified as pagan and has received the most severe denunciations, cf. Courcelle, 
art. Divinatio, R. A. C. III, c. 1249f. 
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define the type of divination which Hermas describes, more closely 
when we take up the clue suggested by the statement that the devil 
fills the false prophet with his own spirit.! At this point we must, 
again, compare Irenaeus A.H. I 13. It is to Marcus that the false 
prophet is rightly compared, but the angel of the prophetie spirit 
who fills the true prophet and is xeikevos En’ at7@ unmistakably 
resembles the daiuwv zdpeópos through whom Marcus was said to 
prophesy.? At first sight it appears as if Hermas borrows a well-known 
concept of hellenistie divination to describe what happens when the 
prophet is inspired by the Holy Spirit, and fails to see that this concept 
could be put to a much better use to describe and unmask the divina- 
tion of the false prophet. But two things must be noticed: (1) Hermas 
does not use the concept of the daiuwv mápeópos to explain the inspira- 
tion of the false prophet, because in his demonology there is no place 
for such an intermediary agent; (2) in the view of the ancient Christian 
writers divination through a daiuwv mapespos was fundamentally 
also from the devil. 

(1) Hermas does not use the word Sainwv.? daruovıov occurs 
Mand. II 3 and Sim. IX 22, 3; 23:5, where it refers to some form of 
a human behaviour, namely karaladıd and adéddea, identifying 
as it were a certain sin. This is equivalent to the identification of a 
sin with a mveðuat and it shows that the demonology of Hermas is 
virtually a part of his dualistic pneumatology. Only twice this pneu- 
matology is connected with the devil. Mand. IX 9 (7 8ujvyía 0vyárqp 
eori roô OiaóAov), 11 (N 8€ Subvyia emiyecov mveüud dari mapà Tob 
G.aBóAov) and XI 17 (azo roô Sa BdÀou Epyerau, SC. TO mveina tò èri- 
yeıov kai kevóv) describe this connection: the bad spirits originate 
from the devil, and they act as if they were more or less personal 
beings.5 This is also true of the empty spirit in the false prophet.* 


1 Cf. supra, p, 70. 

2 Cf. Dibelius, p. 541. For the angel of the prophetic spirit cf. infra, p. 104ff. 

3 Except Mand. V 2, 8 in ms A, but all other mss have mveóuaos. 

4 Cf. e.g. Mand. V 2, 8: ó£vxoMas, Tod movnpordrov mveóparos; X 1, 2: 5j Avan mávrov 
TÓv mvevpdtwy movnporépa. Eoriv. 

5 Cf. e.g. Mand. III 5 (és dv ... djéfera, Tod movnpordrov mveúuaros); V 1, 2 (the 
Holy Spirit in you will be pure u? émokoroópevov tad érépov movmpod mvesuaros 1, 3 
(id. mviyeras ... Ud rod movnpoô mveinaros). 

6 Cf. Mand. XI 6.11.14.17. Yet in this same text Hermas describes the inspiration 
of both the false prophet and the true prophet in terms of filling; in this context the 
spirit is strictly instrumental and not personal. This shows the fluidity of his thinking. 
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There is one place which seemingly offers a parallel in malam partem 
to the angel of the prophetic spirit. This is Mand. VI, which relates 
the theme of the two angels, one of righteousness and one of evil. 
But a comparison of the vocabulary of Mand. V (the two spirits) 
with that of Mand. VI shows that the angels have the same character- 
istics as the spirits and that the theme of the two angels adds no new 
element to Hermas’ demonology.! They are virtually identical with 
amvevpata and not beings between God and the devil on the one side 
and the spirits on the other. 

(2) This explanation of why Hermas does not resort to a daipwy 
mapeöpos to explain the inspiration of the false prophet does not 
mean that this concept has no relevance for the divination of the 
false prophet. For the ancient Christian writers there were not two 
distinct ways of divination, one through the daiuwv wdpedpos and 
one directly from the devil. All divination was from the devil, whether 
under his direct inspiration or through demons or through other 
means. How little such distinctions meant is clear when we compare 
the end of Irenaeus' description of Marcus with its beginning. It begins 
with the Saiuwv zrdpeópos and it ends with rvevuara ... mó Tod Larava 
ékmrejmópeva, both referring to the same events, though from a differ- 
ent perspective. And Hippolytus does not mention the daiuwv wdpedpos 
at all, but ascribes Marcus’ prophecy to demons.? 

What then is the reason why Irenaeus mentions the daluwv mdpedpos 
so explicitly? This may be inferred from the words: eixös dé adrov 
kal daluova Tıvd mápeOpov yew, Ôt od abrós te mpodyrevew Öorel, 
Kal ... mpopnrevew ow. The opening word of this sentence, 
eixös, implies that the daiuwv mápeOpos is an inference of Irenaeus, 
and serves to typify Marcus’ prophetic activities. They are such that 
a Ôaiuwv mdpedpos must be assumed to work through him. Naming 
this demon was tantamount to characterizing the prophet and what 
he did, and made further details unnecessary. 


1 The angel of righteousness is rpvó$epós (VI 2, 3) like the Holy Spirit in Mand. 
V 1, 3; the angel of evil is ó£/xoAos (2, 4) like the evil spirit in V 2, 8. Cf. also O. F.J. 
Seitz, Two Spirits in Man, an Essay in Bibliea! Exegesis, N. T. S. 6 (1959-60), p. 82-95, 
esp. p. 89f. A comparable text is Test. Jud. 20, 1: 8o mveduara oxoAdlovo TO dvÜpamo 
Tò THS dÀmÜeias kal rò rûs mAdvns cf. Dib., p. 522. 

2 Ref. VI 41: moré pèv adrds evopilero mpod:reVew, wore dt kal érépous emote: Gre uev 
ai did Satpovwv Tatra evepydv, Ore de al kußevww ws mpoeimonuer. Hippolytus also ap- 
pears to connect the influence of the demons with the eucharist which Marcus admin- 
isters. 
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In order to recapture these details, we must go to those sources 
which can bring to life for us the daiuwv mapeöpos and, in the process, 
help us to gain a fuller picture of Marcus and the false prophet in 
Hermas. This search, however, will lead us again to the world of pagan 
divination. 

The Saijwyv mápeðpos is mentioned several times with regard to 
certain Gnostics.! A passage in Justin mentions of Aeyópevoi apa 
Tois udyoıs Óvetpomojoi kal mdpedpo. among other things as an 
argument for survival after death,? and it is indeed apa rots payors 
tbat it is found most frequently. But this is probably a secondary 
development. 'The primary association was with divination. 

For the purpose of our investigation it is sufficient to note that 
in Greek religion demons appear as a collectivity in the plural and 
in the singular as a personal demon, connected with individuals.? 
In hellenistic and Roman times the demons were connected with oracles 
and divination. We have already seen what opportunities for serious 


1 Cf. Iren. A. H. I 23, 4: the disciples of Simon and Helena uayetais émvreAotot xai 
émaoiBais didtpa re kai dydyia kal Tots Aeyopévovs dveiponoymo)s Saipovas émuréumougt mpés 
TÒ rapáccew ods BoíAovra:. GAAG kai mapéópous Tods Aeyouevovs dakodcıw ib. 24, 5: utuntur 
autem et hi (i.e. Saturninus and Basilides) magia et imaginibus et incantationibus et 
invocationibus et reliqua universa periergia; ib. 25, 3: the Carpocratians practice réxvas 
-.. payiKds ... Kal énaodds pidrpa te Kal xapıraa, mapéSpous re kal dveıpomoumods kai Tà 
Anımd xaxovpyóuara, Eusebius H. E. IV 7, 9: the Carpocratians are cenvvvópevot Tois 
Kara Tepiepylav mpós atrdv Emreiovpevors hiàrpois Öveipomonmois re Kai mapedpoıs Toi 
daluocıv kai GAAats dpororpórois Toiv dywyais. 

? Apol. 18, 3. It occurs in the same function Tert., De Anima 28, 5: scimus etiam 
magiae licere explorandis occultis per catabolicos ei paredros et pythonicos spiritus, cf. 
Waszink ad loc., p. 362f. It is worth noting that the idea of the mapedpos itself is some- 
times applied to the devil, cf. Sulpic. Severus, Dial. 3, 8, 3: quod intellexerit egisse se 
semper adsidentis sibi diaboli voluntatem. 

3 Cf. M. P. Nilsson, op. cit., I?, p. 216-222; II2, p. 210-218; E. des Places, La Religion 
grecque (Paris, 1969), p. 113-117; W. Foerster, art. datuwv, Th. W. N. T. II, p. 1-10. 

4 This connection is primarily a concern of the philosophers and not of popular religion. 
Probably the earliest evidence is Plato, Symp. 202e where rà Sayzdviov is described as 
pera£ü ... Oeo re kai Ovytod ... Eppmvedov Kai SiamopOpedov Heois rà nap avOpdrwv 
Kai dvÜpdyrows Tà mapa Gedy ... did rovrov kai ý wayru) mäca xwpet (cf. Epinomis 984e 
Saluovas, depiov ... yévos ... THs épunveias alrıov). Here, the demons have a mediating 
function between gods and men. This idea was developed by the Stoa, probably by 
Posidonius (cf. Cicero, De Dévin. I 30, 64: quod plenus aér sit immortalium animorum in 
quibus tamquam insignitae notae veritatis appareant; cf. also Pease ad loc. and Nilsson, 
op. cil. II?, p. 265), and taken up by Plutarch (cf. Def. Orac. 418 E rò gé edeorava 
tots xpyormpias ... un Beods ... dàÀà Saiuovas Ummperas Oedv; of. also R. Flaceliöre in 
his edition of De Pyth. Orac. (Paris, 1962), p. 16-19; Nilsson, op. cit. II2, p. 409ff.), 
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criticism this connection offered to the Christian writers, from the 
Apologists on. They understood dainwv as ŝaruóviov, ie. in malam 
partem. The concept of a daiuwv wdpedpos as the source of divination 
is to be understood as a development of the idea of a personal demon. 
This idea originates from the identification of the individual's soul 
with a Sa(cv.? Plato mentions a Saiuwv ovowos? and this idea 
was further developed in the course of time.‘ The ill-reputed ventri- 
loquist (&yyaorpiuvdos) Eurycles is said to have prophesied through 
a demon that was in him.5 The daiuwv mápeópos belongs to this type 
of personal divinatory demons. In the so-called Berlin Magical Papyrus 
he is described as daikwv ôs ra mavra pnvicer aoi pyT@s kal avvópaAos 
Kal gvvapıorav &oraı cou kal ovyKouwpevos.® The seer has no know- 
ledge of his own, he depends on the daijwy for his divination." When 


and by Apuleius (cf. Apologia 43, 2 (ed. Valette): quamquam Platoni credam inter deoa 
atque homines natura et loco medias quasdam divorum potestates intersitas easque divinatio- 
nes cunctas et magorum miracula gubernare; and on this text F. Regen, Apuleius Philo- 
sophus Platonicus (Berlin, 1971), p. 3-22, who shows that Apuleius’ appeal to Plato is 
only indirectly justified). 

1 Cf. supra, p. 69, n. 4. The Septuagint does not have Saipwy (only Is. 65:11), 
the New Testament has it only once (Mt. 8:31) and in the Apostolic Fathers it is found 
only Hermas, Mand. V 2,8 v.l. (cf. supra, p. 86, n. 4. In the same literature ĝaruóviov 
is used only in malam partem. 

2 Cf. des Places, op. cit., p. 115, who sees the origin of the concept in the Heraclitean 
saying 700s dvyÜpormo Saipwv (Fr. 119 Diels-Kranz). 

3 Tim. 90c; cf. Phaed. 107d: 6 éxdarou Saipwv, domep Lavra eiye. 

4 Cf. Nilsson, op. cit. II?, p. 210ff. H. Hanse, “Gott haben" in der Antike und im 
frühen Christentum (Berlin, 1939), p. 11ff., 

5 Cf. Schol. ad Aristoph. Vespae 1016ff.: oóros (i.e. Eurycles) as éyyaorpíuvÜos 
Aéyeras "AOjvqar rddnOG pavrevdpevos did roô évvmápxovros adr Saipovos; Schol. ad 
Plat., Soph. 252 c: EipukAfjs yàp edxer Gaiuová twa Ev rH yaarpl Exeıv tov éykcAevópevov 
mepi TÀv nelAövrwv Akyeıv- lev Kai Eyyaorpiuvdos ékaAeiro; cf. Tambornino, op. cit., 
p. 59. 

9 P. G. M. I 1f. (Preis. I, p. 2). The text is uncertain in some places. Reitzenstein, 
who was the first to use this papyrus for the purpose of interpreting Marcus and his 
prophetesses (Poimandres, p. 226ff.; Hellen. Mysterienreligionen, p. 27, 35) emphasized 
the mystical nature of the union between the daiuwv mápeðpos and the person with 
whom he dwelt, and compared the íepà Aus mapeöpov with the prophetic initiation 
of the women by Marcus. But the difference is that the former is a magical rite to gain 
the dpeöpos and in the case of Marcus the initiative is on the other side. Whether the 
basic pattern of the avvovoía of the demon is that of a iepòs ydpos (Poimandres, p. 228; 
H. Leisegang, Pneuma Hagion, p. 33ff.) is another matter and beyond the scope of this 
study. 

? In Pap. VII 1011 (Preis. II p. 44f.) the seer is warned to give no answer before the 
angel comes into him (yySevi Sods dmrókpcow). 
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the daluwv comes the seer is told: épóra atrdév, wept od 0cAes, mept 
pavretas, mepi émomoiéas, MEPL oveıpomoumeias ... TEpt KaTaKAicews, Trepl 
mavrav Oc«v éoriv Ev TH payiKh Eureipia (328ff., p. 18). The ‘magic 
experience' is in this context apparently restricted to divination.! 
The divinatory event itself is as follows: av de ris ce épwrhon 
TÚ Kara juy)v exw; Heri pot éyévero Hye weAdeı yevéolat ; émepoira 
tov &yyeAov, kal épet cot ame‘ GD è ws amd ceavroü Aéye TO 
émepcróvri ae. (175-178, p. 10). It is this last point which led Irenaeus 
to surmise that Marcus prophesied through a daluwv zdpeópos. The 
magical diviner is urged to behave in such a way that people think 
him to speak as ad’ éavrod, and this is exactly what Marcus does 
too. He does not disclose the source of his prophecies, but speaks 
and acts as if by virtue of his own xapıs. This is a common char- 
acteristic of diviners of this type. Diophanes does not ask a god 
but gives his answers straightaway. This distinguishes them from all 
oracular diviners: both prophets and pavres alike are supposed to 
transmit the word or the answer of the god they serve. Even a 
man like Alexander of Abonuteichos did his utmost to maintain the 
idea that Asclepius was the one who answered the questions.? The 
so-called adrédwvot purported to be spoken directly by the god 
himself.* 

The situation in the 11th Mandate is similar, though this similarity 
is somewhat obscured by the idiom of the Two Spirits doctrine. The 
false prophet is not openly accused of speaking dd’ éavroó but the 
question is shifted from the men to the spirits in them, and the claim 
of the false prophet to speak ab’ Eavroö is implicitly rejected by the 
somewhat uncalled for statement: máv mvedua darò Üeoü 8o0€v ... ad’ 
Eavrod dade? mávra. (D). 

This behaviour of the private diviners will have its roots in the need 
to enhance their prestige and renown. They could not derive their 
authority from some time-honoured and celebrated oracle, but depend- 
ed on their own resources. This explains their self-recommendation. 
The Christian uávris is fundamentally in the same position. He is 


1 Elsewhere (96-129, p. 8) a long list of what the daluwv mdpeSpos may accomplish 
is given: he brings women and men, he takes away, he throws up winds from the earth, 
he brings gold, silver, copper, fire water, wine, etc. The passage ends: dovAevoeı cot 
ikavös eis å dv Emworjans, © paxdpre ptora Ts lepäs payelas. 

2 Cf. Lucian, Alex. 19: mpoAeyeı maar Tots adixouevors ws navreigera ó eds. 

3 Ib., 26: ónéayero Kai Aaloüvra mapéfew TOv Üeóv, adrdv dyeu brogyrov xpyopmdotrra. 
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not accepted by the church, and hence has to claim that he himself 
is important. He does this by saying éavróv mvevuaroQópov eivar, 
whereas the prophet is identified as 6 dvÜporros 6 Exwv TO rveüna TO 
8eiov.1 

This picture of the false prophet, drawn with the aid of analogies 
and inferences, brings us to the borderline between the church and the 
pagan world and shows how easily prophecy could change into divina- 
tion and assume pagan forms. This is understandable enough in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. But less obvious is the fact that 
phrases and concepts stemming from the same pagan sources are used 
to describe events and acts whose genuine Christian nature cannot 
be doubted. Peterson's analyses of the Visions of Hermas have shown 
convincingly to what extent they use concepts and pictures from hellen- 
istic divination. When this is the case the drdkpiots mveuudrev 
cannot be understood by determining the origin of the concept, but 
by a careful analysis of what the hellenistic forms and pictures are used 
for. Only then is it possible to distinguish the spirits.3 

One other point is yet to be discussed. Hermas does not explicitly 
describe the behaviour of the false prophet as a uavrıs, nor does he 
bother to pay attention to his state of mind when acting as a udvris. 
He is not interested in the psychology of divination but in distinguish- 
ing the spirits. 

Yet there are a few details which may give us some clue as to the 
psychologieal state of mind of the false prophet, namely the words 
which we left undiscussed in chapter III: kai edOds irauös ori «ai 
dvassns kai moÀ/AaAos (12).4 Of these words dvasöıns, ‘shameless’, 
is the most general and hence occurs more often than the other two. 
irapós ‘reckless’ and moAVAados ‘talkative’ are very uncommon in 
Jewish and Christian Greek.» We must look elsewhere in order to under- 


1 Cf. also supra, p. 51, on the self-recommendation of false prophets. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 21. 

3 Cf. Peterson, Frühkirche, p. 270. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 52. 

5 IIoAAoAos only Job 11:2 Symm. = ó rà moAa Méyov in LXX ; roAvAaAMa only Pseudo- 
clem., Hom. XVIII, 11, 3: é< moAvAalias yap éviore e)oroxei Tis mpós +ó dAndes, od« eldws 
ô Aeyeı. Though the context is different these words remind of the true words which 
the false prophet speaks occasionally, in Hermas. irauös only Jer. 6:23: irauós otw 
xai ove éAejae. and 27 (50): 42 — referring to the cruel and merciless people from 
the north. It is worth noting that in Is. 56:11 Symm. trauds is used where the Septuagint 
has dvaðýs. i(rauía occurs only Jer. 30:10 (= 49:16 Mas.) and 30:20 (= 49:4 Mas); 
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stand their meaning here. í(rauós and dvaðýs are semantically 
closely related. They often contrast with words like aidws and 
evAaßeıa and cwdpoatvy.? The recklessness and shamelessness which 
they denote may refer to various spheres of life but often they are 
accompanied by a somewhat over-excited state of mind. This may 
be due to physical reasons as in Lucian's caricature of certain Cynic 
philosophers who give no little amusement to those who watch them, 
ómórav úró THS TUxodons airías émléon pév adrois ñ yo}, meAuövoi 
de rjv ypoiàv BAenwvraı, irapóv TL kai mapdbopov SeSopKdres, Kal 
ddpo0, pGddov 86 iod, ueoróv abrois $ Tó ordua.? But more often 
there are other incentives, among them the wine. Aristotle tries 
to explain why so many famous men, like Empedocles, Plato and 
even Socrates, are ueAayxoAukot, by comparing the effect of the wine: 
ó yàp olvos 6 modds uáMora. daiverar wapacKkevalety Towírovs otovs 
Aéyopev Tovs welayxolıkods elvai kal mÀeiora 70m Tout mwópevos, 
otov dpyidous, didavOpdmous, éAerjuovas, irapobs ... mapadaBav yàp 
drreyuypevous Ev TH view kal orwmnàoùs puxp@ pev mAecov moßeis 
Aalıorepovs more? ... pyToptkods kai ÜappaÀéovs, mpoióvras dé mpòs 
TO mpärreıv iranovs‘. Sexual desire is another. In Menander's Epi- 
trepontes a girl rehearses what she will say to a young man about 
their sexual relationship, and says ws 9' dvaidiys Hoda kai trapds 


in the former place it renders Hebrew rr which occurs in Deut. 18:22: ‘when a prophet 
speaks in the name of the Lord, if the word does not come to pass or come true, that is 
a word which the Lord has not spoken; the prophet has spoken it presumptuously’, 
but here the Septuagint has doeßeıa and Symm. and Theod. drepndavia. Conceivably, 
irauós may also have this connotation of presumptuousness in our place in Hermas. 

1 Cf. e.g. Demosth., c. Aristog. 24 (777): ndvra rà ceuva Kal Kadd ... rv atoypõv 
mepieorw, Tis dvaoxuvrias, THs Üpaaóruros, THs dvaðeias. "lrapóv yàp ý movnpia Kal 
roAunpöv kai mAeovekrukóv. Lucian, Vit. Auct. 10f., where irauov xp) elvai is resumed 
by jv uóvov $ dvaldeıa ... rap; Plut., Pelop. et Marc. 1 (277E) where irapós, rapáfoAos 
and roAunpds are used synonymously; Ael. Aristides 31, 5 (Keil), where @pacv, irauóv 
and aŭlaðes appear together. 

2 Cf. Luc., Vit. Auct. 10: atdws 8€ kai émeikea kal perpiorns aneorw. Plato, Politicus 
311a: rà pèv yàp awdpóvev ápxóvrov 102 ofdSpa ev eUAafj kai dixara kal owripia, Spt- 
purytos dt Kai twos iraudrmros ófeías kai mpakrucíjs evöeirau. id., Leges VI 173a (irauós 
vs. xdoptos). These quotations show that irauós is not always used in malam partem, 
as also Plut., Galba 25; Fab. 19; Cato Minor 44. 

3 Fugit., 19. 

4 Problemata 30, 1 (953 a b); cf. Plut., Quaest. Conv. VII 715 E: m0oMois Sirapornra 
Üdpcovs auvepyöv ó dxparos (sc. olvos), où fócAvpày odd’ &kparov AAN’ edyapw kal mıdayıv, 
mpoorißnew, w@orep xal tov AlaxvAov ioropoücı tas tpaywdias eumivovra moreiv. Eur. Fr. 


265 Nauck: viv 8' olvos é£éargoé ne. 
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rıs!. As so often it is Plutarch who presents us with the physiolog- 
ical or psychological explanation. Young people are xai öfeis xai 
irapoi mepi re Tas öpe£eıs Oudmvpou Kal olorpwöcıs aipatos mAndeı 
kat Üepuórqri?. Elsewhere, following Plato, he speaks of 6 épwrikós 
évÜovotacuós?. What wine and love have in common is that they 
make people warm and hilarious and reckless in words and deeds.* But 
this is not confined to them. A similar experience is that of 6 pav- 
tikos éyÜovoiacuós. In a lengthy discussion of the part played by 
the soul in divination Plutarch posits that its potential divinatory 
disposition may become effective when it comes under the influence 
of rò pavrikóv pepa kai mveüua. This mveópa may approach the 
body kaĝ’ éavró &:’dépos or through running water. What happens 
when it has entered the body is described as follows: #epuörnrı 
yap Kal diayvoes möpovs Twas dvotyew $avracrikoüs Tob p-€AXovtos 
eixds otw, œs olvos avaßvmıaßeis érepa moAAd Kwipata kat Adyous 
droxeyévovs kai AavOdvovtas droxadinre. This is the state of 
mind which is called évÜoveiacpuós, the state of mind órav év0epuos 
7 pux) yevouevn kal mupwdns Anwonra vv e)Aáfeiav jv ý Ova?) 
dpovnois Emayovoa moAlakıs dmoorpedeı Kal Kkaraoßevvvor tov éyÜov- 
ovacpov3, 

It may seem a little far-fetched to stretch the words trapos ... 
kal dvatdns Kai moAvAados to carry the associations and connotations 
set forth above. But we should not overlook the brachylogical nature 
of this description. Hermas is not interested in the inner experiences 
of the false prophet but in what proceeds from them, his perceptible 
behaviour. Yet he did not choose the depreciative terms used to 
describe this behaviour at random. This becomes clear when once again 


1 Ed. v. Leeuwen 352f. = Kórte 310. Cf. also Plut., Conj. Praec. 140 C; Amat. 767 B; 
Non posse suaviter 1094 A; Heliodorus, Aethiopiaca I 9, 3 (of a stepmother in love with 
her stepson): trazdrepov mpoajje «oi Ücpuórepa Fv rà duXjuara Tod mpémovros. 

? Virt. Mor. 450 F. 

3 Pyth. Orac. 406 B, referring to Plato, Phaedrus 245 b. It appears that évÜoveiaouós 
is not restricted to divinatory inspiration but may have wider application, cf. also 
Amat. 758 E — 759 D. 

4 Plut., Quaest. Conv. I E (622 D Ey: 7H peOvew rò Epäv Ópoiv ore mowt yap bep- 
pods kai idapods kai Ötakexuuevous. Plato, Tim. 60 a: rò uév ris juxñs werd To) owua- 
Tos Oepparrixdy olvos. Aristotle, loc. cit. (cf. p. 92, n. 4). Plut., Quaest. Viv. VII (715 F); 
some people have an inventive nature which is &v và vjdew droAgorépa Kai memyvia but 
Grav eis TO wivew EAdwarw, wonep 6 APavwrds, vad Üeppórgros avabupudvras. 


5 Def. Orac. 432 D-F. 
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we turn to Irenaeus’ story of Marcus and his prophetesses. At 
the end he concludes: rowaóra ... mvevuara (namely those who are 
commanded by men and speak when they want) émícaÜpa kat àópavij 
egri (i.e. unstable and impotent), roAunpa dé kai avadn. This is 
strongly reminiscent of (rapós kai avacdyjs. The same words are found 
in the description of the prophesying women who speak roAuxpós 
and whose soul is roAunpov kal avaidés. But there is still a closer 
link between the two documents. Both the false prophet of Hermas 
and the prophesying women are said to be inspired by a xevov mveiua. 
This is a very rare expression and its very rarity suggests that there 
is some direct connection between Hermas and lrenaeus. The latter 
borrowed it because he felt the close affinity between the false prophet 
and Marcus and his adherents.! If this interpretation is correct we 
may proceed one step further and examine whether the description 
of the prophetesses in Irenaeus supplies the connecting link between 
Hermas and the hellenistic ideas about divinatory inspiration. 

When the woman, whom Marcus wants to prophesy, hesitates and 
answers: od mpoed»jrevaoa mwnmore Kal oùk olda mpodnrevew, Marcus 
makes some further invocations and repeats his formula dvorov 
tò orópa cov adding: AdAnoov 6 te Önmore, kai mpodnrevces. We 
may safely assume that this is an interpretative quotation. Then 
the woman yields her resistence, because she is yauywieloa xai 
kerdwdeioa by what has been said, ie. excited and deceived.? Her 
state of mind is described as OiafepuavÜetca tiv puyýv, ‘with over- 
heated soul’. At first it seems as if Irenaeus is explaining this psycho- 
logically, as due to the thrill of expectation which makes her heart 
beat frantically (óró ris mpoodorias roô ueAdeıw adrhy mpodnrevew, 
THs Kapdias mwAéov rof 8éovros maAAovons), but this is immediately 
replaced by another explanation. The woman speaks kevös kal roAug- 
pas, are bro kevoü reÜcpuaupérn mveiuaros. This is not some ad hoc 
explanation, but corroborated by a quotation from some one called 
6 kpeioowv jay, apparently indicating some person with authority 
for Irenaeus and his readers.* 


1 Cf. supra, p. 41f. 

2 XavvwÜetca may mean ‘softened’, ‘weakened’ (cf. Lampe, P. G. L. s.v. and Test. 
Zab. 2, 4) or ‘puffed up’ (Harvey, cf. L-Se. s.v. If), or ‘excited’ (Klebba, ef. Euseb., 
H. E. V 16, 8: ds dyio mvesparı kal mpodytix® xaplopare emarpopevoe Kal ody KıoTa 
xavvoóuevo.. The Latin version of Irenaeus has: seducta et elata, reversing the order), 
The last appears to be preferable. Kerdwdeioa is best understood as ‘deceived’, ‘ensnared’ 
cf. Lampe, P. G. L. s.v. and Prov. 7:22 LXX. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 42, n. 1. 
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Apart from xevöv, Irenaeus’ explanation fits Plutarch’s description 
of the évÜovewacuós exactly but it takes the common key word 
‘warm’ (évÜepuos, redeppanpevn) in a vituperative sense. They now 
serve to identify for those who know Marcus and his women followers 
as paganistic ‘enthusiasts’. And even in Hermas the picture of a similar 
‘enthusiastic’ udvris in the Christian church, drawn by a Christian 
author hides behind the succinct description of his behaviour. 

So far we have only found evidence referring to the state of mind 
of those concerned. When we attempt to translate this into the terms 
of reference set forth above,! the ‘enthusiasm’ of the women appears 
to mean that they have lost control over what they say completely. 
That they also have lost consciousness is improbable. As to the false 
prophet, the veiled indications do not permit further conclusions, 
save that he showed forth considerable excitement. 

This is the picture of the Christian uávris which Hermas draws 
in the 11th Mandate. Almost every detail of this picture can be explain- 
ed when the picture is compared with that of similar diviners of various 
kinds in the hellenistic world. In most cases, these diviners meet 
with severe criticism in the hellenistic world. The Christian pavris 
is in no way superior to his pagan colleagues. One would almost forget 
that he operates within the church and that his following consists 
of church members. Yet this is unmistakably the case. The writer 
is clearly intent on bringing out how deeply this form of paganism 
had made its way into the Christian community and not just some 
form of foreteling which only remotely resembled pagan divination 
but one which could be identified as hellenistic divination in one of 
its lower forms.? 

Two additional remarks are to be made. The description of the 
évÜoveiacuós in Plutarch, Def. Orac. 432 F has been used by W. C. 
van Unnik to elucidate 1 Thessalonians 5:19: rò rveöna un oßevvure.3 
As in Plutarch the dpovnoıs often turns off and quenches the évOov- 
oraonös, so the Christians in Thessalonica are admonished not to 
quench the Spirit by human considerations and human shame lest 
they appear as mad in the eyes of other people. But Van Unnik remarks 
that the comparison of Paul with Plutarch does not mean that Paul 
would have given the same explanation of Christian enthusiasm. 


1 Cf. supra, p. 19. 
2 For the meaning of ‘lower’ in this connection, of. infra, p. 171f. 
3 W. C. van Unnik, “Den Geist lóschet nicht aus", N. T. 10 (1968), 255-269. 
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When this is kept in mind, his elucidation of 1 Thessalonians 5:19 is 
convincing. But when our interpretation of the background of the 
words which characterise the false prophet (derived ultimately from 
the same place in Plutarch !) is correct, inevitably the two conclusions 
must be balanced against one another. In 1 Thessalonians 5:19 Christ- 
ians are warned not to let themselves be guided by their edAdBea 
to quench the Spirit, in Hermas we find a prophet who, inflamed by 
another spirit, has put off his edAaßeıa and speaks and appears irauös 
kal dvassns kai moAvAados. Once again we are confronted with the 
problem of hellenistic concepts being put to an opposite use in Christian 
texts and once again we must conclude that the question cannot 
be dealt with in terms of Christian borrowing and hellenistic lending. 

No Sidxpiois mvevpnarwv is possible by simply tracing the origin 
of a certain idea or pieture.! The Christian authors, however, do not 
seem to have been bothered by this problem because they were both 
Christian and hellenistic. The fact that they were Christians did not 
gainsay the fact that, sociologically and psychologically, they remained 
hellenistic. They were aware of the deep cleft between them and their 
non-Christian fellow men and they did not hesitate to denounce 
pagan religion and its intrusions into their own ranks. Yet it is also 
true that they did not hesitate to use ideas and phrases of their pagan 
environment to express their own religious experience. 

Van Unnik's remark: “Phänomenologisch betrachtet, bestand eine 
große Aehnlichkeit zwischen den christlichen Geistesäußerungen und 
dem griechischen Enthusiasmus’,? leads us to the second point. This 
statement seems to need further qualification. When our interpretation 
of the false prophet's behaviour is correct it follows that the difference 
between his ‘enthusiasm’ and the Christian prophet’s “Geistesäußer- 
ungen" must have been perceptible to the congregation, and that 
phenomenologically there will have been little resemblance between 
the two prophets. In the case of glossolalia the resemblance which 
Van Unnik mentions may have been considerable, but for Hermas' 
two prophets some reservations appear in order. This raises the question 
whether the true prophet was an ‘enthusiast’ or not. To him and his 
ministry we now turn. 


1 Cf. supra, p. 91. 
2 Art. cit, p. 269; he compares 1 Cor. 14:23: oùx epodow örı paivecbe to Euripides, 
Bacch. 298f.: +ó yàp Barxevaruov kai rò pardes pavruci]y moÀMy exe. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


PROPHECY AND THE SPIRIT 


Toe Marks or THE PROPHET 


In the context of a ŝidrpiois mvevudrwv the designation ‘the 
true prophet’ which we use without second thought, appears only 
rarely in early Christian literature.! Contrasted to the pevdompodyrns 
is not the dAnPorpodrrns,? but ó zpodyrys without further qualification. 
He is the man who has the Spirit from above and he can be distinguish- 
ed from the man who has the earthly spirit by the standards discussed 
in the preceding chapter. As we have noticed there,? the testing by 
a doctrinal standard or by the outcome are not applied in Hermas 
because they are not relevant to the problem under consideration. 
Relevant are the other two and the description of the prophet therefore 
begins with his Christian moral life. He is gentle, quiet and humble; 
he refrains from all wickedness and from all evil and worthless desire 
of this age, and he makes himself more needy than all other people. 
As set forth in ch. III, the way of life described by these words and 
phrases is not peculiar to mvevyparixoi but characteristic of all Christ- 
ians.* The prophet is not a Christian of exceptional moral behaviour 
but an ordinary Christian who meets the standards which apply to 
all. If he does not meet them, he is not fit to act as a prophet at all. 
There is nothing like a zpodytixy rá£is in the church of Hermas.® 

What follows concerns the prophet as a prophet. Three negative 
statements are given to distinguish him from the false prophet: (1) he 


1 Cf. Did. 13, quoted supra, p. 8f. The phrase 6 aAn@ns mpodyrns in the Pseudo- 
clementine writings is a different matter: it is a messianic title and refers only to Jesus, 
cf. e.g. Hom. XVIII, 7, 6 where Peter says of himself: mpopýrov dAndoüs pabyris av, où 
npogyrys, cf. also VII, 11, 3; Recogn. III, 45. Cf. Friedrich, art. zpodyrns, Th. W. N. T. 
VI, p. 860f. 

2 Like dAndönavrıs (Aesch. Agam., 1241) contrasting with pev8duavris (ib. 1195). Cf. 
also Josephus, Ant. IX 23: Elijah prays for fire to fall from heaven èri meípg rod npo- 
dios dÀgf]s ómápyew. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 68f. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 49f. 

5 For the place of the prophet in the church cf. infra, p. 151ff. 
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does not answer when a question is put to him; (2) he does not speak 
karauövas. (3) the Spirit does not speak when a man wishes to speak. 
These points deserve some further investigation. 

(1) That the prophet does not answer questions appears to be an 
important point because it is, in a slightly different form, already 
stated in 5: máv ... mveöua dad eo 8o0cv oók émeporürai 
aaa ... ad’ Eavrod AaAet mávra.! What is said in 5 of the Spirit, 
is said of the prophet in 8. The prophet cannot be consulted. This is 
a remarkable criterion which is not used elsewhere in distinguishing 
prophets. It plays no part in the Montanist crisis in the latter part 
of the second century.? It does not fit any of the four criteria discussed 
in ch. IV.3 It has to do with the prophet’s behaviour as a prophet, 
the prophetic situation, as distinct from his inspiration. It is all the 
more amazing since in the Old Testament consulting God through 
a priest or a prophet was a very common procedure.* To the present 
writers knowledge this caused no embarrassment to early Christian 
exegetes either because they paid no attention to it.5 The one occasion 
when an exegete deals with the question explicitly it is made clear 
that consulting God implies going to an priest and putting the question 
to him.* 

More important is that this criterion apparently plays no part in 
the Christian polemies against the oracles, though this would have 


1 Snyder’s rendering of erepwrära: “need be asked” seems not quite to make the 
point which was so important to Hermas, namely that the prophet cannot be consulted. 
It is worth noting that in John 16:13 it is emphasized that the Spirit does not speak 
ap’ éavroü just as Jesus did not speak of himself (7:17; 12:49; 14:10); both speak what 
they had heard from the Father. Here the Spirit is viewed as strictly instrumental whereas 
in Hermas the Spirit appears to operate more independently 

2 The decisive criterion appears to have been that of ecstasis, cf. P. de Labriolle, 
La Crise Montaniste (Paris, 1913), p. 162-175, 555-560. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 67ff. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 35, n. 2. It caused neither the Septuagint translators nor Josephus 
any embarrassment. The latter sometimes inserts a reference to a human mediator where 
the Septuagint does not mention it, cf. 4nt. VI 122 (1 Sam. 14:37); 271 (1 Sam. 23:2, 4); 
VII 7 (2 Sam. 2:1); 72 (2 Sam. 5:19, 23). 

5 Neither Origen nor Theodoretus deal with it in their commentaries on Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings. 

$ Joh. Chrysost., In c. XXV Gen. Hom. L (MPG 54, 448): érope/ün mußeodes napa 
xupiov. Ti éorur ;... Eöpauev émi Tv a)009 yvdow xol émi rov lepéa TOv tot Belov Qepa- 
mevrjv ... kai yap Kai érépwht dyyelov Kadi róv iepéa 7 beia Tpady, decxvioa drt ereiva 
$0éyyeras nep dv évippíjan % roô IIveparos xapıs. 
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been the most natural occasion to use it.! Here then we have a criterion 
of genuine prophecy which is, as it were, Hermas' own contribution 
to the Staxpıoıs mvevparwv in the Christian church of the second 
century. But this criterion does not come from nowhere. It is the applic- 
ation of another, more generally accepted, criterion to the specific 
prophetic situation in Hermas. This situation is such that a prophet 
must be distinguished from a uávris: that is, one who speaks kadws 
6 kópios BovAerat (9) must be distinguished from one who speaks 
kalas adrot BovAovra (2). The general principle involved is that stated 
in 2 Petr. 1:21: o? yàp BeAnuarı avOpdaov Tvéy0n mpodnreia more, 
aaa jmÓ mveóparos dyíov depdpevor éÀdÀmoav dro Heod dvdpwrror.? 
This principle which is also valid in the prophetic situation of the 
classic prophets of the Old Testament, is here modified in the sense 
that it refers, not to the impulse of the prophet, but to the wishes 
of people who come to the prophet. This modification was indicated 
because in divination asking questions is a matter of course. * 

A glance at Hermas’ use of the verb &repwraw may reveal something 
about the meaning this principle had for him. It is remarkable that 
he is the only early Christian writer (apart from the evangelists) 
to use it frequently. Apart from Mand. XI, where it always refers 
to asking questions either of the prophet or of the false prophet, it 
occurs 19 times when Hermas asks for further information and/or 
explanation about what is revealed to him. This feature is not uncom- 
mon in apocalyptic literature.’ But in one respect Hermas is different 


1 When diviners are compared with prophets, they are contrasted to the prophets 
of the Old Testament (cf. Weiland, op. cit., p. 54-61) to whom the criterion of not answer- 
ing requests did not apply. 

2 Tor the general nature of this statement cf. Windisch, Die kathol. Briefe, H. N. T. 
158, p. 91, ad loc.; Lindblom, Gesichte und Offenbarungen, p. 162f. 

3 It is implied in the prophetic formulae mm na n5, nv» p&3 ete., of. Lindblom, 
Prophecy, p. 108ff. Only seldom is the Spirit mentioned as the source of the prophet's 
inspiration (Hos. 9:7; Mic. 3:8; Is. 61:1; Ezek. 11:5), probably due to the opposition of 
the classical prophets to the manifestations of the ecstatic n*bi'im, cf. E. Jacob, Théologie 
de l Ancien Testament (Neuchatel, 1955), p. 101. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 83f. 

5 It is found only at 2 Clem. 12, 2 and Justin, Dial. 50, 1 apart from its occurrence 
in O. T. quotations (Justin, Dial. 24, 3; 119, 4; 131, 1; Apol. 49, 2). 

6 Cf. e. g. Dan. 7:16ff.; 8:15-19; 9:20.23; Zech. 1:18f.; 4:11; 5:6, 10; 6:4; 1 Enoch 
21, 3f.; 24, 5f; 53, 4; 61, 2f.; 4 Ezra 4, lff.; 7, 1f. ; 10, 29ff.; Test. Levi 2, 6-9; 5, 1-7. 
In Baruch the seer is in direct dialogue with God, cf. e.g. 3, 1 - 5, 4, but cf. 55, 3 where 
Ramiel who presides over the true visions appears to reveal the interpretation of the 
vision. For the use of émepwrdéw in Greek oracular idiom of. supra, p. 36. n. 1. 
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from most others. His questions often meet with severe criticism and 
rebuke from the revealer. In Vis. III 3,2 the mpeofvrépa addresses 
Hermas after he had asked for an explanation of the vision of the 
tower, as follows: unxérs pow kómovs wdpeye mepi dmokaàúyews’ ai 
yàp dmokaA/jew adraı TEXos Éyovow: memAngpwpévas ydp elow. AAN 
où mavon airovpevos amokadubeıs-avaudns yàp el. After identifying 
herself as the church she allows Hermas to ask further questions (6 dv 
oóv HeAnons émepoóvra mepi roô müpyov, 3). A little further, after the 
church had finished her exegesis, Hermas is unashamed enough to ask 
another question (dvasdevoauevos Erı adriy enmpwrnoa, T, 5).1 In Sim. 
V 4, 2 the angel replies to a long list of questions: addaöns el Alay 
eis TO Emepwräv. odk ddeirets, dnaiv, Erepwräv oddev öAws‘ éàv yap 
co. den ÖnAwdivar, SnAwOyoerar. A similar expression follows when 
Hermas adds another request for an explanation: ravoöpyos el kai 
audaöns, émepwrav tas émAvoes TOv mapaßoAwv (5, 1).2 These are 
very hard judgments indeed! The words dvadjs, addaöns and 
mavodpyos recall the false prophet who is irapòs Kai avausns !8 
It is also worth noting that Hermas does not only ask for explanations 
but also for revelations, but the answer is that revelations will be 
granted to him who must receive them! It appears as if Hermas 
is aware of the impropriety of his inquisitiveness vis à vis the divine 
revealers. This awareness is understandable when it is seen against 
the background of the principle that no divine spirit complies with 
human questions, and shows what the principle meant to Hermas. 
(2) The prophet does not speak karauövas ie. in a small group. 


1 “Er, goes with emmpwrnoa (Dibelius), rather than with dvaibevoduevos (Lake, 
Snyder). In the latter case dvaióevóuevos would have been appropriate, cf. Vis. III 8, 9 
(róv múpyov Erı olxoSopotpevor) V 4 (Erı Aadoövros adrod) to Mand. IV 4, l; Sim. V 
5, 4; VI 4, 1 (ér pot Toro dnAwaon). 

2 In other places Hermas is chided as foolish and/or stupid (uwpds, dovveros, &dpov), 
cf. Vis, III 6, 5; 8, 9; Mand. X 1, 2; XII 4, 2; Sim. VI 4, 3; 5, 2; IX 12, 1; 14, 4, but 
this is a criticism of a different order since it rebukes not the asking as such but the 
content of the questions. It is closer to such passages as Mk. 4:13; 7:18; Jn. 3:10; 14:9; 
4 Ezra 4, 10f.; Epist. Apostolorum; 17 (28); 22 (33); 24 (35) transl. Duensing (Bonn, 
1925); Corp. Herm. 1, 20, and is better understood as a literary device to lend a new 
impulse to the dialogue than as an expression of the inaccessibility of the divine to man 
(cf. Dibelius p. 458, ad Vis. III 2, 3). 

3 For these words cf. supra, p. 91ff. They appear somehow to be reserved for the 
false prophet and for Hermas when he asks questions! For wavoöpyos cf. also Betz, 
Der Apostel Paulus und die sokralische Tradition, p. 104ff. 
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This contrasts with the false prophet who xara ywvíav zpoómreúet (13), 
whereas the prophet AaAet eis rò mAndos. This has a bearing upon the 
prophet's place in the church and will be dealt with in that context.? 

(3) The prophet does not speak when a man wants to speak. 
This rendering contains the same ambiguity as the Greek text which 
is open to several interpretations: oùĝè órav 0éAm dvÜpwmos AÀaAetv, 
AaÀet rò mveüua rò äyıov may mean, (a) “nor does the holy Spirit 
speak whenever a man wishes to speak" (Snyder), ie. when a man 
wants to speak as a prophet, or (b) ‘nor does the holy Spirit speak 
whenever a man wants him (i.e. the prophet or the Spirit, preferably 
the latter) to speak’. Interpretation (a) takes dvÜpcwrros to denote the 
prophet as a man and distinct from the Spirit in him. This, however, 
is improbable since he is referred to twice as ó dv@pw7os.3 The second 
interpretation has in view a situation in which other people want the 
prophet to speak é mveönarı. This is related to, but not identical 
with, the fact that he does not answer questions. The common element 
in both is that prophecy does not act upon outside incentives. But the 
rule of not answering questions was due to the situation of conflict 
between prophet and uávris whereas the situation of not speaking 
when other people want it, is not. There must be another reason why 
this rule is introduced in the description of the prophet with such ob- 
vious émphasis. Before starting a search for this reason it may be useful 
to attempt to penetrate somewhat deeper into the meaning of the rule 
itself by comparing it to the general principle of prophecy laid down 
in 2 Pet. 1:21 and quoted on p. 99. There the will of a man (àv0pcmov) 
is clearly that of the prophet. As prophecy is not a question of idias 
émAvcews, its content is not ro iôiov of the prophet.* The need of a 
divine interpretation is shown by pointing to the divine origin of the 
prophetic message. The Spirit of God is, as it were, set off against the 
will of the prophet. This, however, is a situation which is incompatible 
with Hermas' understanding of the Spirit. When the prophet speaks 
it is either the Spirit of God which speaks through him or an earthly 


1 Cf. supra, p. 64. 

2 Cf. infra, p. 123ff. 

3 The absence of the article would be very awkward if dvOpwaos had the same referent 
as ó ävßpwros in 9. Lake has the same interpretation as Snyder, but takes the clause 
as explaining why the prophet does not speak karauovas ; this is very unlikely. 

4 Cf Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Haer. 259: mpojijrys yàp (ov ev oddey drophéyyeran 
dMórpia 66 ndvra Ummxodvros érépov quoted by Windisch ad loc. 
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spirit. Distinguishing the prophets is not finding out who has the Spirit 
and who speaks of his own accord but distinguishing the Spirit of 
God and the earthly spirit. Even if there is, in a sense, a permanent 
identifieation of the prophet and the Spirit,! it is impossible for the 
latter to become subject to the will or control of the former. This, 
however, is not restricted to the area of prophecy but applies to Christ- 
ian life in general. Human conduct is determined by spiritual powers. 
Ill temper, ó£vyoAMa, is a avetpa,? and also grief, Adrn,? and double- 
mindedness.* On the other hand there is a close relationship between 
pakpoĝvpia, patience, and the Spirit, to the extent that it is sometimes 
called zveóua. The same is true of cheerfulness, iAapdrys,® and of 
miorıs,” and probably also of aAndera.® None of these are subject 
to the will of the believer. What he can do is to treat the Spirit in a 
wrong way. By lying one may bring grief to the reverent and true 
Spirit When ill temper enters, the Holy Spirit, which is delicate, 
is discomforted and seeks to leave the place. The Spirit is grieved 
by ill temper and double-mindedness and will depart from man." 

These few indications may suffice to show that, in Hermas' under- 
standing, it is never possible for man to control the Spirit.1? Consequent- 


1 Cf. 12: övvaraı ody nyepa Heiov pmoboùs Aauflávew Kat mpodqrevew ; ovK Evöc- 
xero« roro maeiv Beo mpodyryny. This identification causes the writer considerable 
trouble when he has to explain the situation, in which the Spirit is inactive, cf. infra, 
p. H1ff. 

? Mand. V 1, 3f.: duddrepa rà mveúpara refers to ófvyoAa and paxpobupia. 

3 Ib, X 1, 2: ý Adan mávrov rv avevpdtwy mormporepa éoríiv. 

4 Ib., IX 11: 7 de Qafux(a énlyeov mveüpá ori mapa roO OiflóAov. 

5 Ib. V 1, 2: àv naxpößunos Eon, TO mveüna TÓ karowoÜv Ev aoi kaÜapóv čara. 

9 Ib., X 3, 1 f: voa rijv. iAapörnra, and +ó mvedpa 70 dyiov rò Soley 7H dvdpunw 
tAapóv. 

7 Ib., IX 11: 9 nions dvwOdv otw mapa Tod kvplov kai exer Svvapw peyáànv. 

8 Ib. III 1-4: dAj@eca is identified with +ó aveiua ris dAnGeias or +ó mveüpa ... aAmes. 
Cf. also the names of the virgins in Sim. IX 15, 2: IIíoris, MaxpoOupia, 'IAapórus, 
* Axjfeia, while the virgins are called dia mvevpara in 13, 2. 

9 Mand. III 4; cf. also 2: of pevõópevoi dÜcroüo, rov Küpıov kal yivorraı dmoorepnral 
706 kvpíov, pù mapadıödvres ajrQ rhv mapakaraÜükn» jv €Aaßov which expresses the 
same thought by means of a different picture. 

10 7b., V 1, 3: dav 86 ó£vyoMa mis mpoocA0$, edOds rò mveÜpa Tó dyıov, rpvdepóv dv, 
arevoxwpeirat ... kai Inrei dmoaríjvas ex tod rómov Cf. also 2, Df. 

11 Ib, X 2, 4: duddrepar af apdtas (dubvxia and dévxoAla) Avmodoı ró mveüna. 

12 The statement that the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets (1Cor. 
14:32) refers to the order in the congregation, not to the fundamental relationship 
between the Spirit and the prophet. 
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ly, the general principle of prophecy is, again, applicable only indirectly. 
Are we justified in stating that this adjustment is due, not only to 
Hermas' understanding of the Spirit but also to a peculiar situation 
in the chureh of Hermas? If so, this situation is to be distinguished 
from the issue of divination which caused the rule that the prophet 
does not answer questions. There are no direct indications in Hermas 
that a situation existed in which a group of people or an individual 
tried to compel a person to act as a prophet. But this is precisely what 
we find in Irenaeus’ account of the Gnostic prophet Marcus, who 
tries to do exactly this. The considerations of the women who object 
to their attempted initiation into prophecy! concur with Hermas' 
statement. The judgment which Irenaeus himself passes on this 
attempt brings out the underlying principle very neatly: e oöv Map- 
Kos èv Keledeı, 7) dÀÀos Tis, Ws eiwdacıv émi rois Seimvois TOD KAnpov 
oro, mávrore maileıw Kat dÀMjAow Eykeieveodaı TO mpodyreverv 
kal mpós tas idias émiÜupías Eavrois navredcodaı, Cara. 6 KeActwv 
peilwv TE kal Kupiwrepos tod npodnrırod mveunaros, dvÜpwmos 
Qv, Ömep dövvarov.? 

This is also the principle which underlies Hermas’ statement. The 
agreement between the two documents is too strong to be a coincidence, 
all the more so since it is not restricted to this point. It almost seems 
as if Irenaeus, who knew the book of Hermas,? found in the latter's 
description of the false prophet a suitable model for his interpretation 
of Marcus' prophetic experiments. If it is permissible to deduce from 
Irenaeus’ description a conclusion as to the situation in Hermas, 
the statement that the Spirit does not speak when someone wants the 
prophet to speak reflects a situation in the church of Hermas in which 
an alleged mvevparod¢dpos tried to confer his gift on other people. 

The three negative statements which we have been studying so far, 
are, so to say, the background on to which the portrait of the prophet 
is to be projected. This portrait consists of two parts: (a) the prophet 
and the Spirit, and (b) the prophet and the church. 


THE PROPHET AND THE SPIRIT 
Hermas’ description of the inspirational experience of the prophet, 


succinct though it may be, is a precious document in the history of 


1 Iren. A. H. I 13, 3 quoted supra. p. 13. 
? Ib. 
3 Cf. A. H. IV 20, 2, and infra, p. 170, n. 3. 
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Christian prophecy before the Montanist crisis. It deserves to be 
examined very carefully. It runs as follows: órav oöv &A83 ó avdpwrros 
6 Exwv TO mveüna TO Üetov eis ovvaywynv avdpdv Owuatov TÓv 
Eexövrwv miorw Beiov mvetuatos, kai evrevéis yévyrat mpos Tov Ücóv 
Tihs owvaywyis rv avipdv éxeivwy, róre 6 dyyeAos Tob mvejuaros 
ToU mpodnrıkod 6 Keimevos Em abt mAnpot Tov dvÜpwmov kai TÀN- 
obeis 6 dvÜpexros Ereivos TH mvetpatt TH dyiw añe? eis rò mAndos 
kaÜcs ó xUptos Bovderar (9). 

Syntactically and semantically, this passage presents no problems, 
apart from the phrase 6 keiuevos Em’ adr to which we will turn in due 
time. The key word in this passage is 76 zve6ua which occurs four times 
in different connections: rò zveópa TO Üeiov, TÓ mveüna TÒ zpodTrukóv 
and rò nveöna TÓ dyıov. A full appreciation of the work of the Spirit 
is possible only when the specifie features of the passage have been 
clarified and when it is viewed in the perspective of Hermas' pneu- 
matology as a whole.! 


(1) The angel of the prophetic Spirit 


The inspiration of the prophet is presented as an act, not of the 
Spirit but of the angel of the prophetic Spirit. His appearance in the 
description is considered by Dibelius and Opitz as a complication of 
the event.? It is also quite unexpected since the preceding section of 
the text represents the Spirit as being given by God without an inter- 
mediary. But the angel is not another example of the fluidity and the 
lack of consistence in Hermas' way of thinking, but, when seen in the 
proper perspective, turns out to have a very definite function in the 
description. Paradoxically, the angel is mentioned as if he had been 
in the picture all the time. The text even suggests that there is a per- 
manent relationship between him and the prophet. This relationship 
is expressed by the phrase 6 xeiuevos Em’ adr@, or mpós aùróv.? 


1 In the context of this study, Hermas’ pneumatology cannot be dealt with in its 
totality, but only in so far as it is relevant to the subject of prophetic inspiration. 

? Dib., p. 541; H. Opitz, Ursprünge frühkatholischer Pneumatologie (Berlin 1960), 
p. 113. 

3 ’En’ airé is the better attested reading; it is found in Po* and appears to have 
been the reading of E (qui super eum est) and L? (qui superimpositus est ei); mpós adrdv 
is found only in A. Dibelius and Lake accept it. Harnack rejected it after the discovery 
of Pox (cf. infra, p. 125, n. 2) in favour of èr’ aórà which is adopted also by Whittaker, 
Joly and Snyder (Dibelius erroneously refers to the P°* reading as €’ adrdv; the same 
error is found in Bauer s.v. xeiuaı 1b). 
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But there is also another permanent relationship, viz. that between 
the Spirit and the prophet, expressed by the words: ó dvOpwmos ó 
Exwv TÓ mveüna rò Üctov. When the two are balanced against each 
other, both appear to pertain to the same situation: that of the prophet 
before the moment of his inspiration. The statement about the angel 
views this situation, as it were, from the point of view of the Spirit, 
the other statement is from the angle of the prophet. These rather 
general indications need further substantiation in order to bring out 
the finer points. 

The phrase 6 keinevos Em’ adr is open to various interpretations. 
The aneient translations seem to betray a certain perplexity as to its 
meaning.! The crux of the phrase is keiwevos. When the other passages 
in which «eto0a. èri occurs in Hermas are taken into account, the 
meaning might be, *who is in charge of'? This seems to be Snyder's 
interpretation. He translates, “who is assigned to him". This inter- 
pretation, however, is not altogether satisfactory because it would 
require the genitive rather than the dative,’ and in Hermas xeiodaı 
éri never describes the relationship of an angel to an human being.® 
In the case of such a relationship Hermas is said to have been handed 
over, or entrusted to, the angel? and this suggests that Hermas is 
subordinate to the angel. This is also true of the prophet and the angel 
of the prophetic Spirit. 

Joly’s translation, “qui est prés de lui”, though less correct semant- 


1 E appears to mean, ‘which is on him’, since róv dvÜpwmov ròv Aéyovra éavróv 
mvevparogdpov elvat (16) is rendered, hominem qui dicit: Spiritus super me est; super- 
impositus (L?) is mostly used in a literal meaning, which would result here in, ‘which 
is placed upon him’. L! (nuncius sanctus divinitatis) is a simplification. 

2 Mand. IV 1, 8: airy ý mpüfus émi yvvowi kai dvöpi Keira ("is valid for both 
wife and husband"); VI 1, 1: «eivra ... émi ikal kal dðikw (“they i.e. the powers 
of faith, fear and selfcontrol, relate to righteousness and unrighteousness”): Sim. VI 
3,2: the angel of punishment is keinevos ézi ris tiuwpias ‘is in charge of’. Cf. also The- 
gri tov dyyedov ròv Emi rÀv Onpiwy Óvra (Vis. IV 2, 4, cf. ó rau Cob Ebopos Saipwy ... 
ó éjeorgkos aurois in Jambl., Myst. III 16 (136,8 - 137,1 Parthey; the edition 
used in this and all subsequent quotations is that of Des Places (Paris, 1966) who 
keeps Parthey's pagination), and the angel of repentance who says eyo ... émi ríjs 
peravoias eiui (Mand. IV 2, 2). 

3 Cf. Bauer s.v. éni I lba. 

4 Keiodaı referring to a personal relationship is not found in the Septuagint, the 
New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers or the Apologiste. 

5 Of. Vis. V 3.4: yowoxw & mapeddOny, ... éxeivos Fu © mapedößnv. 
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ically,! refers to another aspect of the relationship of the angel to the 
prophet. It is probably chosen because elsewhere an angel is said to 
live with Hermas,? and it is quite in order to suppose that this idea 
applies also to the angel and the prophet. 

On the basis of this circumstantial evidence, rather than on strictly 
semantic grounds, we may conclude that the angel of the prophetic 
Spirit is in charge of, and responsible for, the prophet, and is his steady 
companion.? He belongs to the type of the guardian angel which is 
so frequent in Jewish angelology.* Yet he is identified as the angel 
of the prophetic Spirit and our next concern is therefore to investigate 
the relationship between the angel and the Spirit. 

The phrase 6 dyyedos tod mveúparos Tod mpopyrixod is a peculiar 
expression which is not found anywhere else in early Christian literature. 
Its peculiarity is the combination of its elements, the angel and the 
Spirit. If the latter were equivalent to prophecy, the phrase could be 
understood on the analogy of 6 dyyedos rs peravoias’ and the 
angel would belong to the type of the angels who perform tasks which 
are assigned to them.* His task would be to preside over prophecy.’ 
This is certainly an aspect of the angel but prophecy is not identical 
with the Spirit of prophecy. There is more to the angel of the prophetic 
Spirit than that he is a guardian angel whose area of responsibility 
is prophecy. This becomes clear when we examine the concept of the 
prophetic Spirit more closely. The phrase rò mveüna Tó mpodmrırdv 
is different in structure from all Hermas’ uses of mveöna followed by 
an adjective. Elsewhere the adjective denotes a quality of the Spirit 
but here an area to which the action of the Spirit relates. Behind it 


1 It would imply that ke(pevos is equivalent to dv which is the case only when it 
is used metaphorically, cf. e.g. 2 Macc. 4, 31. 34. 

2 Cf. Vie. V 2: tva pera aod olxfow ras Aovrás ñudoas tis Ls cov. Mand. IV 2, 
1: Iva per &uoö mávrore karowfjs, namely the angel of repentance; 4, 3: eis róv olkóv 
cov xarouxtow; VI 2, 2: duddrepor dyyedor per Euoü karowobow. 

3 Lake's rendering, “then the angel of the prophetic spirit rests upon him", is con- 
trary to the meaning of the phrase which denotes a permanent situation and not an 
event. Lake has changed the syntactic pattern accordingly. 

4 Cf. J. Michl, art. Engel II (jüdisch), R. A. C. V, c. 74f. 

5 Vis. V 7, cf. Mand. IV 2, 2: yò éni rijs peravolas eiut. 

9 Cf. Michl, art. cit., c. 67£., 71f. 

? Like the angel Remiel who in Baruch 56, 3 is said to preside over the true visions, 
but cf. infra, p. 109. 

8 Cf. Mand. V 2, 6 (zpudepdv); Mand. III 2 (dievarov). rò dyıor mveüua or +ó Ociov 
mveüpa are of a different order because they identify the Spirit as divine. 
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we may assume the well known Jewish phrase 'Spirit of prophecy' 
which is found so often in the Targumim as a rendering of ‘Spirit of 
God' or 'Spirit of Jahwe' and referring to the Spirit in the Old Testa- 
ment.! This is also found in Christian sources. Here it is used for the 
first time by Justin to introduce quotations from the Old Testament 
and to identify them as prophecies which are now fulfilled in Christ.? 
Hence the prophetic Spirit can be identical with the prophetic word.3 
But Justin's introduction of the Old Testament prophets shows that 
the concept of the prophetic Spirit refers to the original inspiration 
of the prophets: dvOpwao. ov tives Ev "Iov8a(ow yeyévqvras 006 
mpogpyrat. dv dv TO mpodnrıröv mvedpa mpoernpvke rà yeyerjoecdaı 
péM ovra mplv 1) yeveodaı (Apol. 31,1). At the same time the term 
may acquire the general meaning of the Holy Spirit: éxetvóv (i.e. 
tov Beöv) re kai Tov map’ adrod viov EAdovra ... nveünd re TÒ pog- 
nrırov ceßóuela Kat mpoorvvoünev (Apol. 6, 2).4 The prophetic Spirit 
is the Holy Spirit in relation to prophecy, and the angel is the angel 
of the Holy Spirit in relation to prophecy. 

Now we can proceed another step and examine the concept of the 
angel of the Holy Spirit. This is, again, a rather uncommon concept 
which is not found elsewhere in Hermas. It occurs, however, in another 
Christian writing of the second century A.D., the Ascension of Isaiah,’ 
together and alternating with ‘Spirit’, ‘Holy Spirit’ and ‘angel of the 
Spirit’. The idiom of this writing throws considerable light on Hermas. 
In 3, 16f. the angel of the Holy Spirit, together with Michael, the 
prince of the holy angels, opens the grave of Christ and they carry 
him on their shoulders.‘ In 7, 23 the angel of the Holy Spirit carries 


1 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck II, p. 127-134 and P. Schäfer, Die Vorstellung vom Heiligen 
Geist in der rabbinischen Literatur (München, 1972), p. 21ff. 

2 Cf. e.g. Apol. 32, 2: uexpı tis davepwoews "Incod Xpiaro?, roO ñuerépou 8&iëacxdÀou 
xal ry dyvoovuévov npodnreiv E&nynrod. ws mpoeppeOn Und roô belou dyiov mpoßnrıod 
mveiuaros did Tod Mwvoéws uù Exdehbew dpxovra ano "Iovdaiwy, ws dy ¿2079 & dnóke- 
rar TÒ Baotdeiov. 

3 Cf. e.g. Dial. 77, 2f. where Is. 8:4 is quoted twice, introduced by ó mpoßnrırds 
Adyos and +ó mpopnrıröv mvedua successively. 

4 Cf. also Apol. 13, 3: mveüud T€ mpopytixdy Ev Tpiry Take Öri perà Adyov Tuner 
arrodeifouev. 

5 For this writing, cf. J. Flemming - H. Duensing, Die Himmelfahrt des Jesaja, 
in Hennecke-Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen II®, p. 454ff. The following 
quotations are from the Christian parts of the book. 

$ Probably the angel of the Holy Spirit is here the same as the angel of the Church 
which is in heaven. In Evang. Petri 36 the guards see d5vo ävöpas xareAPdvras Exeidev (i.e. 
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to heaven those who love the Most High and his Beloved after their 
death.: In 11,4 the angel of the Spirit appears in the world in order 
to inform Joseph about Mary's pregnancy.? Sometimes he appears 
together with the Lord, i.e. Christ;? in one place together with the 
Father and Christ.* In most places there is reference to the inspiration 
of one or more prophets by the Holy Spirit. 

In 1, 7 the prophet invokes in an oath ‘the Spirit who speaks in me’; 
in 3,19 it is predicted “that many who believe in Him (ie. Christ) 
will speak in the Holy Spirit’ and in 26f. it is said that in the last 
days ‘the Holy Spirit will withdraw from many’ and that ‘there will 
not be many prophets nor people who speak words of power'.5 In 
6, 6-10 the voice of the Holy Spirit is heard speaking through Isaiah.* 
In 9,36 the Lord appears with a second angel, and when Isaiah asks 
who this angel is he is told, ‘this is the angel of the Holy Spirit who 
has spoken through you and the other righteous men'. In 10, 6 God 
is called ‘the Most High ... who will be called by the Holy Spirit through 
the mouth of the righteous men Father of the Lord’. 

On balance, it appears that in the case of prophetic inspiration it 
is the Holy Spirit that is usually mentioned, and not the angel whereas 
in the other places the angel of the (Holy) Spirit prevails. The excep- 
tions to this rule are 8, 18 where, understandably, in a trinitarian 
context the Holy Spirit is named, and 9,36. In the latter case, the 
naming of the angel is understandable because it is an identification 
of the ‘second angel’. The angel, then, is the Holy Spirit when the 
Spirit is not speaking through the prophets or active in the life of men. 
The angel stresses the supranatural aspects of the Spirit; when the 


from heaven) soA? déyyos éyovras xal éyyicavras Tó rap, probably two angels (cf. ävöpes 
öVo in Lk. 24:4), cf. E. Tisserant, L’Ascension d’Isaie (Paris, 1909), p. 14. For a 
different opinion cf. L. Vaganay, J,’ Evangile de Pierre (Paris, 1930), p. 294. 

1 Cf. also T'est. Abr. 14, 6: Michael brings the soul of Abraham to heaven. Elsewhere 
this is done by unnamed angels, cf. Lk. 16:22; Test. Asser. 6, 4-6; Test. Job 52, 2-10; 
Michl, art. Engel VII, R. A. C. V, c. 245. 

2 Cf. Mt. 2:13: dyyedos kvpíov datverar kar övap t 'Iwajó. 

3 9, 39f. ; 11, 33 (cf. Tisserant, p. 210 ad loc.) ; 10, 4. 

4 8, 18 but here the Holy Spirit is named, not the angel. 

5 This Tisserant/s translation; Duensing, op. cit., p. 458 renders: “solche, welche 
Gewisses reden", 

$ In 6 and 8 it is said that all heard the voice of the Holy Spirit; in 10 that Isaiah 
spoke through the Holy Spirit. 
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Spirit is mentioned alone, its operation in the human sphere is stress- 
ed.1 

In the light of this evidence the unexpected introduction of the 
angel of the prophetic Spirit in Hermas is less strange than may appear 
at first sight. Like the angel of the Holy Spirit, the angel of the prophet- 
lc Spirit refers to a situation in which the Spirit is not acting but is 
latent. This situation exists till the moment of the inspiration. When 
the prophet is filled with the Holy Spirit the angel disappears, and the 
prophet speaks as the Lord wills. 

There is, however, one point of difference between the angel of 
the prophetic Spirit in Hermas and the angel of the Holy Spirit in 
the Ascension of Isaiah. The former is the steady companion of the 
prophet, the latter 1s the Spirit when not in contact with the prophets, 
the Spirit in heaven. The former is, in a sense, immanent, the latter is 
transcendent. This phenomenological difference is significant. Other- 
wise, the two writings do not show many traces of relatedness and 
it is not possible to argue that one derived the idea of an angel of the 
Spirit from the other. Both used an idea which, though not in evidence 
elsewhere, must have been current in apocalyptic circles, but they 
put it to a different use. Hermas used it as a way of expressing the 
latent and — as it were — inactive presence of the Holy Spirit. This 
is an aspect of the angel of the prophetic Spirit for which no 
analogy can be found in Jewish or Jewish-Christian angelology. 
Hence, there is reason to surmise that Hermas used yet another 
model to complete for him the picture of the angel of the prophetic 
Spirit at this particular juncture. 

Most commentators refer to the angel Remiel who in Baruch 55, 3 
is said to preside over the true visions.? But this appears to be little 
more than a title because he does not send a vision to Baruch, but is 
sent to him rather to explain the vision of the cloud from the sea. 
His task is that of the angelus interpres, not that of a double of the 
Spirit. Remiel is not the complementary model for the angel of the 
prophetic Spirit. 


1 The two remaining places where the Spirit is mentioned, 6, 17 and 11, 40 have no 
bearing on the question of the angel of the Holy Spirit. 

2 Thus Harnack, Weinel, Dibelius, Joly and Snyder. Cf. supra, p. 106, n. 7. 

3 The same situation in 63, 6: Remiel who speaks with you. Elsewhere Remiel has 
quite different functions: in 4 Ezra 4, 36 he is in charge of the dead, probably also Enoch 
20, 8, cf. P. Bogaert, Apocalypse de Baruch (Paris, 1969), I, p. 428-438; II, p. 106. 
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There is, however, such a model; but it is found outside, or perhaps 
rather in the confines of Christianity. As noticed above (p. 86), the 
angel of the prophetic Spirit resembles the daiuwv adpedpos through 
which the Gnostie Marcus was said to prophesy. Dibelius who was 
the first to point to this, states only that the angel of the prophetic 
Spirit is “eine Art Satuwv mapeðpos nur im guten Sinn”. It is worth- 
while to take up this clue in order to see whether it throws any light 
on the angel of the prophetic Spirit. 

The Saiuwv adpedpos and its history have been described already 
in ch. IV? As to his relationship to the seer it is to be noted that 
he is permanently with him.? Yet when the seer needs him he must 
call him and when he enters, ask him the questions that are put to him, 
order him to do the things the seer wants him to do. When the demon 
has done his due he may go away.* Apart from the times he is called 
upon by the seer, the Saiuwy mápeðpos is present but inactive. This 
is precisely the aspect of the angel of the prophetic Spirit for which 
no analogy could be found in Jewish-Christian angelology. It is a 
matter of course that the relationship between the seer and the demon 
is the opposite of that between the angel and the prophet. In the former 
it is the seer who, by means of his magic, is in command, in the latter 
the angel, but otherwise the relationship is analogous. 

So much for the composite picture of the angel of the prophetic 
Spirit. It is & curious blending of Jewish, Christian and hellenistic 
elements. There is no reason to assume that it was designed artificially 
and that Hermas borrowed consciously the various elements which 
went into the making of this picture. The fact that the angel of the 
prophetie Spirit is mentioned in the context of a conflict between 
Christian prophecy and pagan divination rules out this possibility. 
When, however, a Christian daiuwv mapeöpos appears on the scene it 
is apparent that this idea is, as it were, common property which can 


1 Ad loc., p. 541. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 88ff. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 89, n. 6, and P. G. M. I 80 (Preis. I, p. 6): dws dxivnrös oov rvyxávov 
petvp ; 174 (ib. 10): dmobguotvr cot ovvanoönumoeı; 178ff. (¢b.) (when you are dead) cod 
86 rò mweüna Baoráfas eis depa dfer adv adra. 

4 Cf. ib. 180ff.: örav de BeAns rie mpäfaı. eis depa A€ye Tò Övona póvov Kai “éA02, kat 
dn adrov, kai éyyós aov écrÓra kal Aéye ajrQ- "moígsov todro TO Epyov’, kai moet 
Tapavrà kai morýoas epe? gov Tí GAAo Bovet; omeddw yap eis o)pavóv. dav 86 un Exns 
Tapavrà emrafaı, Aye ajrá* ‘mopedov, kúpte’, Kai ameievoeru. Ib. 328f. (p. 18): örav 
eioeA0n, Epwra ajróv, nepi od OcAeis, mepi navreias ... «rA. 
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be used on both sides of the borderline between Christianity and 
paganism. We must place Hermas near that borderline as we have seen 
in ch. III: his attacks on divination and magic as forms of idolatry 
betray clearly how conscious he was that he and his fellow Christian 
lived close to that borderline. Yet the angel of the prophetic Spirit 
shows that they shared the experience of all people who live in border- 
lands. They are conscious of that which distinguishes them from the 
people on the other side and they have, unwittingly, much in common 
with them. 


(2) Filed with the Spirit 


The angel of the prophetic Spirit is immediately an indication of 
the existence of the problem of the ‘inactive’ presence of the Spirit, 
and of the way in which this problem is solved. It does not, however, 
reveal the deepest level of the problem itself and its implications. In 
this section we will attempt to probe this level and to reach a more 
complete assessment of the implications. 

Starting point of our investigation is the clause: 6 dyyedos roô 
mveóuaros ToU mpodmrırod mAnpot tov dvOpwrov Kat mÀgo0eis 6 
dvdpwros TH mveinarı TQ dyiw Aad ... Kaas 6 kúpios BovAerar. 
This is, as it were, Hermas’ version of the general principle of prophecy 
mentioned earlier in this study: óxó mvedparos ayiov pepdpevor eAdA- 
«cav amo beo dvÜporro: (2 Pet. 1:21). Inspiration is a divine com- 
mission; no prophet can speak xafws 6 Kdpios Bovderar unless 
he has this divine commission. This is à common characteristic 
of all biblical and Christian prophecy, whether this commission is 
expressed in terms of the word of God, coming to a prophet, of or the 
Spirit coming upon, or filling him.: 

There is, however, a distinction between Hermas and other authors 
who use the concept of @eisterfüllung: in Hermas, the man who is 
going to be filled with the Spirit is identified as 6 dvÜpwmos ó Exwv rò 
avedua Tò Ociov. This is another complication in the description of 
the inspiration event and one that is less easy to understand than 
the angel. It seems as if the author is at pains to emphasize that the 
fact that the prophet is filled with the Spirit does not mean that he 
was empty before. This is an idea which would never occur to, for 
instance, Luke. In his understanding all believers have received the 


1 Cf. supra, p. 99. 
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Holy Spirit but this does not prevent him from writing: xai ézAjjo0- 
noav mavres ToU áyiov rvevuaros.1 There must have been a reason 
for Hermas to emphasize so strongly that it is the man who has the 
divine Spirit who is going to be filled with the Holy Spirit.2 

This reason is twofold. In the first place, Hermas' dualistic pneu- 
matology implies that being emptied of the Spirit is tantamount to 
being full of the spirit of the devil and vice versa. In the 11th Mandate 
it is emphasized that the false prophet and his adherents are character- 
ized by a state of emptiness. Any possible thought that the prophet 
would have been empty before he is filled with the Holy Spirit is to 
be avoided at all costs ! 

But this is only part of the explanation. There is yet another side 
to it as is revealed by the fact that the phrase ro mveOua TO Üetov, 
or rò mvedpa THs Ücórnros occurs only in Mand. XI and there greatly 
outnumbers the expression rò mveüna TO aytov.4 

Elsewhere in Hermas the latter is the current denotation of the 
Spirit of God,’ but this function is here taken over by the former. 
The Holy Spirit appears in our text only twice: oddé örav Hein 
avOpwros ÀaAetv, Aade? TO mveüna TO äyıov (T), and wAnobeis ... TO 
mveiüuarı TQ ayiw AaÀet, sc. the prophet (9). It is the Spirit that 
speaks through the prophet. This differentiation recalls the similar 
use of the Holy Spirit in the Ascension of Isaiah where it always appears 
when prophetic speaking is referred to.* In the prophetic situation, 
the Spirit is operative as the Holy Spirit, apart from that situation 
it is present as the divine Spirit, or as a Spirit which comes from the 


1 Acts 4:31. For the question whether the Spirit was an incidental loan or a permanent 
possession cf. J. M. E. Hull, The Holy Spirit in the Acts of the Apostles (London, 1967), 
p. 120-124, who points out that the question is not correctly stated. Instead, he suggests 
the term, “permanent loan". 

2 He is, however, not the only one who has the divine Spirit; all faithful members 
of the church have it, cf. infra, p. 123ff. 

3 Cf. 3: adros yàp kevós dw kevà Kal droxpiverat xevois. This is repeated almost 
verbatim in 13. For the relevance of this idea for the Sidxpicis mveypdrwr, cf. supra, p. 
39f. 

4 It occurs ten times against twice +Ó mvedua rò dyıov. Td Üetov mveüpa is the 
language of hellenistic Judaism (cf. Bauer s.v. 8cios la) and is not found in Christian 
texts before Hermas (cf. Lampe, s.v. deios A5). 

5 It occurs 21 times against once rò mvedua Tod 0c«o0 (Mand. X. 2, 6 where it takes 
up ró mveöna rò dywov in the preceding clause). 

8 Cf. supra, p. 107ff. 
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divine Spirit. But how can a man who has the divine Spirit conceivably 
be filled with the Holy Spirit? This is an idea which is as difficult 
to comprehend as the thought that the prophet was empty of the 
Spirit till the moment of the inspiration. If Hermas had used a different 
image to describe the inspiration event than that of filling, the different- 
lation between detov and dyiov would hardly be noticeable. If he 
had not identified the prophet so emphatically as the man who has 
the divine Spirit but simply as the prophet, nobody would have thought 
that he came to the congregation empty of the Spirit. It is the combina- 
tion of the two which makes the picture so intangible. Any explanation 
that is to come forth must explain first and foremost this combination. 

To begin with, the use of the idea of Geisterfüllung has to be examined 
briefly.! In biblical texts it occurs for the first time in Exodus 28:3; 
31:3; 35:31; and Deuteronomy 34:9. These texts refer to a permanent 
endowment with a Spirit of ability, intelligence, craftmanship or 
wisdom, not to prophetic inspiration. A similar use is found in wisdom 
literature.? The first application of this concept to prophetic inspiration 
is found in Jesus Sirach.? It occurs also in Philo, and, in the New Tes- 
tament, in the Lucan writings.’ In the apostolic and post-apostolic 
literature it cccurs sparingly.° Yet none of the texts mentioned offers 


1 For a use of this concept without reference to prophetic inspiration cf. infra, p. 157, 
n. 5. 

2 Cf. Sap Sal. 1, T: mveüpa kvplov memdAjpwxev Tiv oikovgévqe, where mveöpa is 
identical with codía. Sirac. 39, 6: mvevpart ouvécews eumdnobijoerar (A, S: EumAnoeı) (subj. 
xvpios) aùróv. Cf. also the LXX renderings of Prov. 15:4 6 86 ovvrnpdv adriy (i.e. 
Tijv yAwooar) mAnoßjoera mveiuaros (which may go back to a reading different from 
the Masoretic text with which it has only nym in common), and of Js. 11:3: eumAjoe 
auröv qveüua $óBov eo (which can be traced to the Hebrew when m^ is changed into 
mn; in both places the image of being filled by the Spirit is a distinctly new element. 

3 48:12: Eaa évenAijoUg mvedparos adrod (ie. of Elijah; A reads dyiov); it goes 
back to 2 Kings 2:15: ‘The spirit of Elijah rests on Elisha’. 

^ Though the wording is somewhat different the idea is the same. cf. De Decal. 175 
(Moses the most perfect of the prophets) ôv Erıxpivas apıorivönv Ka, dvamdjoas évücov 
mveóparos Epunvea rÀv xpuau«bovuéwov eidero. Vita Mosis I 277: (Bileam) čvĝovs ... 
yiverat, mpopytixod mveóuaros émujovrjoavros; ib. I, 175: (Moses) évÜovs yiverat Kara- 
mvevabels Und roô eloÜóros Emiborräv aùr mvevparos. Cf. also Fascher, p. 152-160. 

5 Lk. 1:15, 67; Acts 2:4; 4:8, 31; 9:17; 13:9. 

6 Eph. 5:18; Ign., Magn. 8, 2: the Old Testament prophets were évaveóuevor Uno 
THs xdpıros adrod; Justin, Dial. 7, 1: the prophets were äyiw mAnpwöEvres Tveunarı. 
3: of ano Tod mAdvov kai dkaÜdprov mveuuaros Eumumänuevor evoonpodjra. Mart. Polyc. 
7, 3: mAnpns àv tis xapıros ro Oeod; Iren. 4. H. IIL 10, 3: Zacharias ... novello spiritu 
adimpletus, takes up Lk. 1:67; cf. also Epiph., Panar. 48, 3. 
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anything like an analogy with Hermas, and it is very unlikely that 
the explanation we seek is to be found in the Hebrew-Christian sphere. 

But the idea of inspiration by Geisterfiillung is also well represented 
in Greek sources. The famous passage in Pollux, Onomasticon I, 15, 
which lists numerous synonyms with regard to divinatory inspiration, 
opens ei Óé mov kai mveOpa ein pavrixdy ... This shows that the 
underlying and generally known conception is that of a prophetic 
avedua flowing into a man.! Yet Pollux does not recommend Anpw- 
Oava mvedparos but mAnpwönvaı 0co0, probably because he thought 
the former karödwvor like Eemımvevodyvaı which is branded as such 
explicitly. Be that as it may, the underlying conception is clear 
enough and, in one form or another, is found abundantly elsewhere 
in the relevant sources, with or without actual occurence of the words 
avea and mAnpoüv.3 It is used particularly with reference to oracles, 
and it is in this context that we find a complex of ideas which may 
help to clarify the problem of the divine and the Holy Spirit in Hermas. 
This requires a somewhat broader argument. 

In his dialogue on the obsolescense of the oracles (De Defectu Oracul- 
orum) Plutarch deals with the question how it is possible that prophetic 
inspiration can cease to function. This leads in the latter part of the 
dialogue to a discussion on the cause and the power which the gods 
use when they inspire the prophets and prophetesses (mepi ris airías 
... Kai Suvdpews als xpwpevo moooi karóyovs Tots évGovoracpois 
kal davraorıkods ToUs mpodnjras kai Tas mpopyridas (431B).* Lam- 
prias, who represents the writer in this dialogue, claims for the 
human yvyý the same Svvayis by virtue of which the demons are 
able to know and reveal the future in advance. But this faculty is 
not always active because the souls are joined with the bodies. It is 
restored to its proper function when the prophet reaches the state 
which is called evdovoraouos and defined as xpdous kat SidBeois ToO 
owuaros Ev petaBoAH yıyvouevov (432D). This disposition is often 


1 Cf. H. Leisegang, Der Heilige Geist I, 1 (Leipzig, 1919, repr. Darmstadt, 1967), 
p. 122f., where Pollux is quoted in full. 

? As Leisegang points out, none of the listed words and phrases contains the syllable 
aveu, which intimates that Pollux thought this kaxodwvor. This judgment is not shared 
by other writers who use mveôpa with various adjectives, cf. Kleinknecht, art. mveüpa 
Th. W. N. T. VI, p. 343. 

3 Cf. Leisegang, op. cit., p. 132ff., Kleinknecht, art. cit., p. 343-349. 

5 The mss have $ xpópevo, but this does not alter the meaning, since in that case 
airia and Övyazıs are a hendiadys. 
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open to the body of itself (êf adroö). But sometimes the earth helps 
by sending up rò pavrıröv mvedua Kal pedua, which when it enters 
the body creates that «päoıs kai d:a8ecrs and thus rouses the avri 
ósvagas of the soul (432 D E). This event is explained in various ways. 
Like wine, the mveöua may, by its warmth, open certain passages 
through which impressions of the future may be transmitted. Or the 
warmth may make the soul dry since “the dry soul is the best” aceord- 
ing to Heraclitus. Or, the rveöua may by a certain chilling and compact- 
ing render the prophetic element of the soul tense and keen. Or, the 
prophetic vapour (avrik) avaßvuiacıs) may, like tin when alloyed 
with copper, fill the vacant spaces in the soul and cement it by fitting 
itself in (433 A). These are learned explanations which come from 
various sources. They do not affect the underlying idea that the 
prophetic mvedua has oiketóv ri mais yuyats xal cvyyevés. The 
relationship between the mveduc and the soul is similar to that between 
the light and the eye. As the latter needs the light in order to use its 
power of vision, so puyfs TO navrıkov ... Setrar rod ovvefdmrovros 
oixelov Kal guvemiÜyovros (433D). This psychology of prophecy 
is presented in the framework of the theory that the wveöna uavrucóv 
is a vapour which rises from the earth. This theory, which comes from 
Aristotle, serves to explain the decline of the oracle but, at the same 
time, causes the writer considerable trouble when the part played 
by the gods and the demons is considered. But this framework need not 
concern us here as it does not determine the psychology of prophecy.? 
The inspiration process does not work automatically in the sense that 
whenever the zveópa touches the soul the pavrixy} Sdvapus starts 
to operate immediately. This övvawıs must be in a state of proper 
adjustment (äpuoor@s éyew, 438 A). When this is not the case, no 
evdovoraouos will happen, or a wrong one will follow and this can have 
very serious consequences as is shown by the story of a Pythia who 
went down into the oracle dxovoa xai dzrpóDuuos and as a result 
was filled by a dumb and bad spirit (aAdAov xai kakoó mvevpatos 
osa mAnpns, 438 B). She died a few days later. Indicative of this 
state of proper adjustment are the sacrifices which precede the consulta- 
tion. When they are favourable then the evOovciacpds is bound to 
come. 


1 Cf. Flaceliére's edition (Paris, 1947), p. 252f. n. 241-248. 

2 For this theory and the story of the chasm, cf. P. Amandry, op. cit., p. 215-239, 
E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (London, 1951), p. 72ff., R. Flaceliére, Devins 
et oracles Grecs (Paris, 1965), p. 68ff. 
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In his dialogue De Pythiae Oraculis Plutarch returns to the subject 
of prophetic inspiration.' This time the demons and the vapour are 
left out. Apollo is considered to be the sole author of the divination. 
The role of the priestess is considered at length because the form of 
her oracles has changed from poetry to prose. It is not the god who 
speaks through her: où ydp dor: Beod 7) yfjpus o00€ 6 POdyyos o282 m 
Aéfus oùðè TO nérpov, GÀÀÀ THs yuvaikds: ékeivos è uövas Tas pav- 
Tragías mapiornot kal das Ev 7H dvyfj mow? mpös TO puéMov: 6 yap 
Evbovoraonos TovoÜróv Eorıv (397C). The évOoveiaopós is apparently a 
nelfıs Kırjoewv voty, as the soul is affected by external impulses and 
by its own nature (404F). This nature of the soul (ws wéduxe) is an es- 
sential part of the inspiration for the gcd does not implant the avri) 
GÓvapas but, like Eros with regard to poetry and music, évvrápyovoav 
(sc. 8Uvapav) kive? kat àvaÜepuatve: AavÜdvovaav kal apyodcav (405 F). 
6 pavrikes évOovotacpos ... pitar TH Ümokeuévy Övvaneı Kal Kiet 
av Ócfauévov Eraorov kaf’ 6 médvkev (406 B). This is the same 
psychology of inspiration, though with somewhat different emphasis 
due to the subject of the dialogue. 

That this is not just an idea of Plutarch but a more generally accepted 
belief is shown by the fact that two centuries later Jamblichus uses 
it in his explanation cf oracular divination.? This is the more remark- 
able since Jamblichus stresses repeatedly the supranatural character 
of divination. It depends on the divine initiative. The fact that in 
dreams the truth often lights up of its own accord, é£«0év re Selk- 
vuow amd Üedv otcav thy pavre(av kai tavrnv atreEovovov Órav 
BovAnraı kai ws av ebdAn per edpeveias rò péAdov dvadaívovaav.? 

The prophetic inspiration does not proceed from the soul or from 
the body; or from a combination of soul and body. The real cause of 
the divine madness are rà Kabijxovra arò rav Gedy fôra Kai ra 
evdrddpeva Tveiuara dm adrav kai 7) dm’ a)rGv mapoüca mavreAns 
emikpareia ... E&opilovoa dé mávrg THY oikeíav Adv mapakoAoVOnaw 


1 With Flaceliére (cf. his edition of De Pyth. Orac. (Paris, 1962), p. 17) it is assumed 
that this dialogue is later than De Def. Orac. 

2 It is worth noting that, apart from Plutarch’s Delphian dialogues, Jamblichus’ 
De Mysteriis is the only work to have come down to us which attempts to explain these 
oracular phenomena. 

3 III 23 (155, 18-156, 3 Parthey). This sounds almost like Hermas where the spirit 
is dvo ev and and 0co8 S08ev and the prophet speaks órav 8eXjoy a)róv ó Beds dadoa. 


lod 
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kai xivnow.! When the presence of the divine fire and an unspeakable 
form of light fills a man completely, he isin a state ws undepiav oikeiav 
évépyeiav Suvaodaı dıarparreodaı.? But this does not mean that oikeia 
Evepyeıa plays no part at all. Some people à aroviav re ris oikeias 
Evepyeias Ñ) THS Ümapxovans abrois Óvváp.ecs evderay od Öuvarraı TÜV 
beady ruyxaveıv.3 The evepyera and dvvapyus which must be present and 
in order, must have a zpos rods Îeoùs oikeıörns or ópouórgs in much 
the same way as sounds which are consecrated each to a certain 
god. When a mapovoia of the gods happens, that part of men which 
has rv rvyobcav mpos adrovs Ópotóryra receives a karoy7) reÀeía. kai 
TAnpwots THs Kpeírrovos ovcias kal Suvduews.4 

The difference between Plutarch and Jamblichus so far is that the 
soul plays a less prominent part in the expositions of the latter. It 
does not have in itself a power to prophesy which only has to be 
roused, but only the faculty to respond to the divine in such a way 
as to become an öpyavov to be used by the gods. But there is yet 
another point of difference which is very relevant to the problem in 
Hermas. Jamblichus distinguishes between the inspiration by a 
avedua and the event which he calls xwpeiv tov Oedv. This is illus- 
trated by the story of the oracle in Colophon which gives oracles 
Š daros. On certain nights, after much preliminary ritual, the proph- 
et drinks from a well and then starts to prophesy. Popular opinion 
has it that a prophetic zpe6ua passes through the water but Jamblichus 
thinks that this is not an adequate explanation: rò Oetov ... ws ma- 
píxov eEwbev kai EemiAdumov Tv nyyýv, mAnpot Övvauews abrınv aß’ 
éavroÜ navrucijs. The difference between his opinion and the popul- 


1 TII 8 (115, 16 - 117, 12 Parthey). 

2 TII 6 (113, 8 - 12 Parthey). Cf. also III 27 (166, 5-15 Parthey): deias dpa pavrixijs 
ovdéy dori amepua Ev uiv Er diaens ... mpós roro ioxvpós uaxeodaı dei, edv ris ef jv 
elvai A€yer THY pavrucijv. 

3 III 31 (176, 13 - 177, 6 Parthey). This is the case with dùrýpio: (offenders) who 
jump to the divine things without law and order; eventually they cling to the evil 
spirits who fill them with the worst inspiration (mAnpoduevoi re dm aurav Tis kakiargs 
émmvoias). This recalls the false prophet in Hermas. 

4 III 9 (118, 16 - 119, 9 Parthey), in a discussion of the effect of music in divination. 
The response of the soul to music is explained by the fact that before being united with 
the body, the soul heard the divine harmony and remembers that harmony as soon 
as it hears melodies which preserve +ó deiov txvos Tis ápuovías and «wpós adriy Beperar 
xai oixevodrat (120, 7-14 Parthey). 

5 Porphyry had maintained ws $ ux) yews Svvapw davraorınıv Tod ueAAovros but 
Jamblichus calls this dewnv mapavopiav ... eis öAnv Geodoyiar (III, 22; 152, 8-13 Parthey). 
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ar idea is that the latter assumes that the uavrur) Osvapas is only 
temporarily and partly in the water; whereas Jamblichus thinks 
that it is completely, permanently and fully present in the water. 
What follows is very interesting and clarifying with regard to Hermas: 
ov pévrot TOÔ ye ÜcoÜ rod éarw v) émimvoua Tjvrıva mapexeı TO VWP, 
GAN ary uév Emirndeisrnra uóvov Kai dmokdÜapow Tod Ev fui 
abyoeıdods TveUpna ros éumouet, óc qv Övvaroi yıyvöneda xwpeiv TOV 
Gedv.1 The inspiration by the zveópa in the water is only preliminary. 
It is to be followed by another experience viz. xwpeiv rov 0eóv.? This 
experience is the presence of the god, superior to the former inspiration 
through the water, and flashing in from above.? It does not keep away 
from any person who has enough affinity to it to receive it. Keyword 
in this clause is oixeıorns ‘affinity’, which refers to the same state 
as Emirndeiorns above. This inspiration mdpeori 8° edOds Kat xpfrau 
ws ópyáwo TQ mpodnrn. 

Such then is Jamblichus’ theory of inspiration with regard to the 
oracle of Colophon. In a somewhat different form this same theory 


1 III 11 (125, 3-7 Parthey). The aùyoeðès mveðpa is the same as rò aifepüdes xal 
adyoedés óxnua which is mepixeipevov +ñ jvxfj in III 14 (132, 12 Parthey). This is not 
a prophetic mveiua xarióv (cf. IIT 6; 112, 10: rò xarıöv nveüne xoi eiakpwópevov, and 
Porphyry apud Eus., Praep. Ev. V 8, 12) but rather the 'astral body’ which is at- 
tached to the soul either permanently or during the soul's sojourn in the body. It 
must be cleansed before it can receive the divine davracia. For the various theories of 
the astral body cf. E. R. Dodds, Proclus, the Elements of Theology (Oxford, 1963), p. 
313-321, and Des Places, ad Jambl. III 14 (p. 117, n. 3). 

2 The phrase occurs also V 23 (233, 8 - 10 Parthey) é8é£aró rwa dm’adrüs (ie. ris 
Ücías Kowwvias) Belay uoipav xai À yi, ikavijv odcav xwpijaaı rods Qeoús, and ib. (234, 
13 Parthey) the sacrifice of a certain material which shares the nature of the gods 
awakes them and xcpet re aùroùs mapayıyvondvous kai TeÀelos emdeikvuoı. Apparently 
it denotes a mystical experience which may sometimes include divination. 

8 Ib.: Gdn Séorw ý roô beo mapovoía Kai wporépa ravrns Kal dwwÜev évaorpám- 
rovoa. dAAn refers to the difference between xwpeiv tov Gedy and 7 émímvoia Ñvriva 
mapexeı TÒ USwp. mporépa here denotes rank, not sequence since the lesser inspiration 
has to prepare and to cleanse the recipient before the inspiration which makes him 
prophesy. 

4 Ib.: rav éyóvraw did ris olkeórgros ovvadıv mpds éavrájv. olkeórgs, or the syno- 
nym duordrns does not denote a natural endownment or quality which some people 
have and others don't; it must be acquired (cf. I 15; 48, 1 Parthey rjv ... ópotórgra 
-« KkrópeÜa) by theurgie means. For the connection between fitness and likeness cf. 
Sallustius, Concerning the Gods and the Universe XV, p. 28, 11f. Nock: máca emıry- 
Seórgs puoc Kal Sporn yiverat, and Nock’s comment in the Prolegomena, p. 
XCVIIIf. 
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is applied to Delphi. The prophetess yields herself entirely to the divine 
nveðpa and is filled with the divine light emanating from the divine 
fire. Thus inspired and enlightened, she seats herself on the seat of 
the god and is united with the firm pavrixy 8ívapas. Yet the consum- 
mation of the experience is, again, the presence of the god who is 
described as érepos œv Kat tod mvpós kal Tod mvejparos. It is 
significant that Jamblichus never speaks of the pavrıxn) dvvauıs 
of the soul. It belongs to the gods, not to man. He is anxious to show 
that ý pavrınn vv Pedy Övvanıs is separated from any earthly or 
human faculty, yet present everywhere rois weralaußdvew adrijs 
Svvapeévois.2 To vouchsafe this apartness and to stress the necessity 
of proper preparation, he even assigns to the time-honoured inspiration- 
alevents of the renowned oracles a place in the preparatory experiences. 

Despite the many differences between Plutarch and Jamblichus 
which are due to their respective theologies, the substructure appears 
to be the same. Prophetic inspiration presupposes the presence of some 
potentiality of the soul, be it a pavrixy 9svapas or an ópotórgs mpös 
tous Üeoís, which is somehow related to the power of inspiration. 
This substructure is very similar to the picture which Hermas presents. 
The potentiality which is present in the prophet is not a puavruc) 
Övvanıs or an ópoiórgs mpós Tov Ücóv but rò mvedua rò Üctov itself 
which is related to rò veöna ro dywv with which the prophet is 
filled at the moment of inspiration. The substructure of Hermas' 
concept of prophecy is that à man must have the divine Spirit in him 
if the prophetic Spirit is to speak through him. Once again, we notice 
the presence of hellenistic elements in Hermas' composite picture of 
prophetie inspiration. Here also there is no reason to assume that he 
derived consciously those elements from hellenistic sources. They 
will have been common property like the idea of the datuwy mdpedpos. 
But this time it can be seen clearly to what purpose the hollenistic 
elements are used. They help to bring out something which could not 
sufficiently be brought out by the conceptual and imaginative means 


1 III 11 (126, 5 - 127, 2 Parthey). The subsequent account of Branchidae is less con- 
sistent. The fulfillment with the divine light, the foretelling of the future and the 
reception of the god appear as parallel events, but at the same time the acts with which 
each of them is connected (the holding of the rod, the sitting on the axle, the wetting 
of the feed, the inhaling of the vapour) are explicitly mentioned as means by which 
the prophetess prepares herself for the ümodoyn roô 0eo0. This shows that even here 
the structure is the same. 


2 [II 12 (129, 4 Parthey). 
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of the Jewish-Christian traditions. Hermas' deepest concern in com- 
posing the complex fabric which depicts the inspiration of the prophet 
is to bring out that the man whom God wants to speak as a prophet 
is under the constant guidance and the quiet influence of the Spirit. 
Were this not so, he would be empty of the Spirit and, consequently, 
under the influence of evil spirits. The influence of the divine Spirit, 
however, makes him fit to speak xafws ó küpıos BoúÀera, when the 
moment of inspiration has come and the angel of the prophetic Spirit 
fills him with the Holy Spirit. 

The unmistakable presence of hellenistic elements raises the question 
whether Hermas' concept of prophecy is, perhaps, hellenistic too. 
This question emerges naturally as long as we think in terms of borrow- 
ing.! That this is not the proper question can be shown when we turn 
to yet another aspect of prophecy. 

In Jamblichus’ account of the inspiration-events of the oracles 
it is stressed repeatedly that oí &vdovarwvres loose their self-conscious- 
ness. In Colophon, for instance, % Tod Beod mapovaia ... xpfrau 
ws ópyávo TQ mpodyry ovre Eavrod dvr, obre maparoAovdodvrı 
oddev ols 7 Ómov yis otw’ WOTE Kal perà THY xpmouwdlav poyis 
more éavróv Aaußaveı.? This is an example of the most extreme form 
of ecstasy and belongs to category (1) in our preliminary classification.3 
Does the 11th Mandate show any traces of a similar inspiration exper- 
lence ? 

Tt is difficult to gain an impression of the state of mind of the prophet 
when he is mAnodeis TÔ mveópari TQ ayiw. Weinel thinks that the 
divine Spirit and the earthly spirit cannot be distinguished by the form 
of their speaking, presumably because, if they could, there would have 
been no need for further criteria.* This is true only in so far as both 
use understandable speech but there may yet have been a discernable 
difference in their prophetic behaviour. In ch. IV we have seen that 
in the false prophet there are traits of ‘enthusiasm’ in the popular 
sense.5 It is conceivable that the picture of the prophet contains cle- 


1 Cf. supra, p. 16f. 

2 JIT 11 (125, 11-14); cf. also 4 (110, 16): où mapakoAovÜotaw éavrots évOovatdvres ; 6 
(113, 13); 8 (117, 5f). 

3 Cf. supra, p. 19. 

4 Wirkungen, p. 88f. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 91ff. 
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ments which allow inferences to be drawn as to his state of mind. 
But nothing in this picture refers particularly to the prophetic situa- 
tion.5 Yet it is possible that those words, which contrast clearly with 
the words denoting the false prophet's excitement, have some bearing 
upon his behaviour as a prophet. Where the false prophet is irauos 
kai dvatdijs kai moÀíAaAos, the true prophet is mpais kai ñoúxus. 
This combination occurs on two other places in Hermas. In Mand. V 
2,3 waxpofupia is described as zapapévovoa ĉtaravròs mpaeta Kai 
ñoúxtos. Now uakpoÜvpía is sometimes described as a «veüpa and 
hence paös xai jovyios may denote an attitude which is spiritual 
par excellence. This is confirmed by Mand. VI 2, 3 where the angel 
of righteousness is called tpudepds xai aioyvvrgpós kai mpatis Kal 
novxıos. This angel is also representing the Spirit and what is 
characteristic of him is characteristic of a man who has the Spirit. 
We may conclude, then, that the two words zpais kai Novxıos refer 
also to the prophet's prophetic behaviour as contrasted to that of the 
false prophet who is í(rauós kai avaußıs kai moAUAados. But the 
prophet’s state of mind in no way resembles the experience of the 
prophet of Colophon and similar prophets. 

All this shows that Hermas' concept of prophecy is not hellenistic. 
It is a thoroughly Christian concept even if the substructure of his 
concept of inspiration must be explained with the aid of elements and 
ideas stemming from hellenistic divination. 

There is yet another feature in the 11th Mandate which confirms the 
Christian nature of prophecy to which it witnesses. This is the part 
played by the congregation. To this subject the next chapter is devoted. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROPHECY AND THE CHURCH 


The inspiration of the prophet by the Holy Spirit takes place when 
the man who has the divine Spirit appears in the congregation of 
righteous men who have faith in the divine Spirit. When these men 
pray to God, the Spirit is, as it were, released and turns the man into 
a prophet who speaks kafws ó kópios BovAeraı. When on the other 
hand the false prophet comes into this same congregation, the earthly 
spirit in him flees from him, driven out by the Holy Spirit, which is 
released by the prayer of the congregation. 

There is no other text in which the role of the church in the prophetic 
event and its counterpart is so clearly and so impressively described 
as in these few lines in the 11th Mandate. They state explicitly that, 
to function properly, prophecy is dependent upon the proper function- 
ing of the church. What we mean by ‘proper’ will become clearer 
when the text is scrutinized in detail, 

The prophet comes into a ouvaywyn) dvôpôv Sixaiwy T&v éyóvrov 
miot Üeiov mveóuaros. Hermas’ use of the word ovvaywyý is restricted 
to the 11th Mandate, and in this text to the two situations described 
above. Its meaning is no doubt that of gathered congregation or, 
meeting, like in Ignatius, Polyc. 4, 2,! and, probably, James 2:2, 
to quote two earlier texts. Since the prophet does not speak xara 
póvas (8), or Kara ywviav (13), it is clear that cvvaywy7 refers to a 
meeting of the whole congregation and not to some private group 
gathered around the prophet. Rather, the latter is characteristic of 


1 ITokvórepov cvvaywyal yırdadwoar. 

2 Eis awaywy)v dudv may mean ‘your meeting’, or ‘your meeting-place", prob- 
ably the former. For ovvaywyý in this meaning cf. Harnack, ad loc., p. 115-119, and 
Schrage, art. owaywyr, Th. W. N. T. VII, p. 839. Harnack’s conclusion, “ex usu 
vocis auvaywyh apud Hermam obvio minime concludi posse, scriptorem Christianum e 
Judaeis fuisse vel coetus Judaeo-Christianos hic respexisse", is correct, as is clearly 
shown by the Lwaywy7) Maprıwvior@v in Deir Ali (Lebaba), mentioned in an inscription 
quoted by Schrage, and by the fact that the word is also used outside Judaism and 
Christianity as a technical term for periodical corporate meetings, cf. Dibelius, Der 
Brief des Jakobus, p. 124 and references there. 
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the false prophet and his double-minded adherents. Prophecy needs 
the whole congregation if it is to function properly. 

The congregation is defined as consisting of 'righteous men'. In 
3 rôv dıraiwv refers to the church members in general, but here 
the meaning appears to be more specific, namely that of church 
members in good standing. This meaning applies also to other passages 
in Hermas where the phrase of öikaıoı refers to Christians in contrast 
with heathen and former believers who went astray.! The phrase ovva- 
ywy) avöpav Sixaiwy is not found elsewhere in Jewish or Christian 
texts. The Qumran scrolls have some remote parallels but they are 
too remote to allow the conclusion that this phrase comes from that 
source.? All this shows that the phrase is not a standing designation 
for the gathered congregation, but forged by the author for this part- 
icular situation. 

These righteous men are further identified as éydvrwv míoriw Üeíov 
mvevpatos. This is rendered by Lake as: “who have the faith of the 
Divine Spirit”; apparently, he takes Oeiov mveuuaros as a subjective 
genitive. Most translators and commentators, however, understand 
it as an objective genitive and render ‘faith in the divine Spirit’. 
Syntactically, the latter is preferable in view of the repeated use of 
míar:s with objective genitive. But there is more to this question 
than just the correct definition of the genitive. In 14 the same congrega- 
tion is called mAnpns dvópóv Sixaiwy Exovrwv mveüpa Beörnros, 
and in 15 it is called mveuuara Ouaicv! When it is also taken into 
account that faith itself is described in terms which apply also to the 


1 Vis. I 4, 2: vois dixaloıs contraste with rois Edveow xai rois anoordrais. II 2, 5: rois 
dıkaloıs together with rois dy(ow contrasts with rois Oveow. Sim. III 2: of (kavo, over 
against oí duaprwäoi. IV 2ff.: id. over against rà čĝvņ xal of duaprwAoi. VIII 9, 1: the 
people who had been faithful but became rich and arrogant, od« exodAjOnoav rots Bwatow 
(cf. Vis. III 6, 2 and Sim. VIII 8, 1: pn xoAAunevor ois ayioıs). IX 17, 5: some people, 
after joining the church, éuíavav éavrods xai eeBAjOnoav Ex roô yévovs trav Owalov. 
For a similar contrast between of öikawı and others cf. also Mt. 13:43; 25:37, 46. This 
takes up the Old Testament contrast between the righteous and the ungodly and sin- 
ners, cf. G. Schrenk, art. öikaus Th. W. N. T. II, p. 187, 192. 

2 Cf. e.g. C D 20, 2: ‘the congregation of the men of perfect holiness’; 1 Q M 12, 7: 
‘the congregation of thy saints’; 4Q p Ps 37 II 5: ‘the congregation of his elect’. 

3 Thus Harnack, Weinel, Dibelius, Snyder and Joly. 

4 Cf. Vis. IV 1, 8: rjv mior ToO xvpiov (also Mand. XI 4 and Sim. VI 1, 2); Sim. 
IX 16, 5: miare: rod vioö 700 0co0. 
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Spirit,! then it is clear that ‘faith in the divine Spirit’ expresses the 
consciousness of the presence of the divine Spirit in the church. 

The differentiation between the divine Spirit and the Holy Spirit 
discovered and discussed above?, is also here relevant. In the light 
of that differentiation, we can define the idea of the presence of the 
Spirit in the church more precisely. In the case of the prophet, the 
endowment with the divine Spirit means that he is under the constant 
guidance and influence of the Spirit: the same is true of the other mem- 
hers of the church. The presence of the divine Spirit makes the prophet 
fit to speak as a prophet, and makes the congregation fit to pray 
for the Holy Spirit to come down and fill the prophet. For prayer is 
a gift of the Spirit and at the same time a means to stir the Spirit. 
In Sim. V 4, 4 the Shepherd says that Hermas is evdeövvaumpevos 
two Tod Evödkov Ayyelov kai eiAndws map’ adroü ToLadrmv évrevéw, 
ie. he has received the power of the Spirit and the gift of 
prayer. In another passage the gift of prayer seems to be the prerog- 
ative of the poor, but it is emphasised that he has received this rich- 
ness from the Lord (£Aafev mapa roô kvpíov). At the same time the 
power of the Spirit is active in prayer, for övvanın peydAny ¿yet ... 
ý €vrevéis airo (viz. of the poor man).® In Mand. X 3, 2 the sorrowful 
man is said to grieve the Spirit and is therefore unable to pray. The 
underlying idea is that it is the Spirit itself that prays.4 

All this applies to the situation in the 11th Mandate. The endowment 
with the divine Spirit includes the gift of prayer. When this gift is 
used, it releases, in its turn, the power of the Holy Spirit; then the 
Spirit fills a member of the congregation and makes him speak as a 
prophet. 

A member of the congregation, and not someone who bears the title 
‘prophet’ ! In this crucial passage the word zpofjrys is conspicuously 


e 


absent. Instead, the Shepherd refers to the prophet as 6 dv@pwaos 


1 Mand. IX 11: 4 mions dvmdev Eorı mapa tod Kupiov kal Exeı Svvopw peyddny; cf. 
Mand. XI 21: rò mveöna rò Ociov dvwhev epxópevov dvvarov Eorı and ib. 8. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 112ff. 

3 Sim. II 5-7. 

4 'O 8€ Aummpös dvp ... Àvmóv rò mveüna rò dyiov dvopiav épyáleraw, pù évrvyxávow 
Bë eLopodoyotpevos TQ kvpi« (2). 7 Arg uepiyuévy perà roô dylov mvelparos rjv ari» 
€vrevéw ovk čye (3). As Dibelius, p. 535 points out, not Avy but rò &yıov mveðpa should 
be the subject of the clause. Hermas' idea of prayer is that of the oratio infusa, cf. Fr. 
Heiler, Das Gebet, p. 224ff. 
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6 Exwv TÒ mvedua TO Beiov. His endowment with the Spirit is not 
different from that of his fellow believers with whom he is gathered 
in the congregation. He is not a rvevuarıds over against a congrega- 
tion which is endowed with the Spirit to a lesser degree. It is the false 
prophet who alleges that he is a mveuparoóópos, and thereby dis- 
credits himself by this very allegation.: When, however, the con- 
gregation and the prophet have the same endowment with the divine 
Spirit, then it certainly follows that any member of the congregation 
can be chosen by the Spirit to be filled and to speak as the Lord 
wills. The church consists of potential prophets. There is no specific 
mpodnrirn taéts within the church, but the church itself is a mpo- 
dra) Tá£is.? 

At this juncture we may recall Greeven's statement on the develop- 
ment of prophecy quoted above.’ The llth Mandate is unequivocal 
evidence that prophecy as a congregational charisma is found in the 
second century A.D. But more important than that is another set 
of questions: what was the nature of the endowment with the Spirit 
to which Hermas witnesses ? Is 1t different from that of the primitive 
church? Are the dependence of the prophetic charisma upon the 
presence of the Spirit in the church, and the absence of mvevparıroi 
peculiar to Hermas? Or are they consistent with primitive Christian 
experience? Only when these questions have been answered, can 
Hermas' view of the relationship between prophecy and the church 
be seen in the perspective of the history of early Christianity. 

Starting point for our enquiry is Opitz' interpretation of the 11th 


1 Cf. supra, p. 99, anl Opitz, op. cit, p. LILLE 

2 The phrase is found in an Oxyrhynchus papyrus (Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri I (London, 1898), nr 5, p. 8f). Following a quotation of Mand. XI 9-10a 
the text reads: rò yàp mpodnrixöv mveüna TÓ owpareidy éorw THs npobnricns rá£ews, 6 
€orw tò oôpa ths capkós ’Inood Xp:oroö ró piyèv +$ avOpwadryrt Sa Mapias. Harnack 
who was the first to point out the connection with Hermas (Über zwei von Grenfell und 
Hunt entdeckte und publicirte altchristliche Fragmente, Sitzungsberichte der Akademie 
Berlin 1898, p. 516-520), interpreted this to mean that within the church there was a 
body of prophets which claimed to be the body of Christ proper. This interpretation, 
however, makes the text say the opposite of the Hermas text which it quotes and 
purports to explain. Though the text is in need of a new treatment it may be posited 
here that the explanation that the body of Christ, the church, itself is +ó owpareiov 
Ths wpodwqrucdjs rafews, and consists of prophets, is more obvious and more consistent 
with Hermas' view. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 8ff. 
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Mandate. He assumes that, as a member of the Roman church, 
Hermas did not know pneumatic phenomena as described in 1 Cor. 
12-14. Hermas, therefore, had no idea of the charismatic ministry of 
the primitive Christian prophet.? He does not call the prophet zvevpa- 
roböpos, nor does he make that claim for himself. His conception of 
his own ministry and of that of the prophet is non-charismatic. Charis- 
mata are for Hermas not extraordinary endowments, but moral quali- 
ties, virtues as the names of the virgins in Sim. IX 15, 1-2 betray.? 
Furthermore, Hermas does not differentiate between the gifts of the 
Spirit and the endowment with the Spirit, between “Geistesgaben” 
and “Geistbesitz”. The motivation for charismatic action is not, as 
in the New Testament, the joy over the new life in the Spirit, but the 
expectation of future reward.* There is a prophetic Spirit which can 
enable any member of the church to speak as a prophet, but in the end 
the charismatic has completely become the instrument of the (local) 
church. 

Finally, the charisma of prophetic speech and that of its interpreta- 
tion which are kept apart in the New Testament, coincide in Hermas.5 
To conclude, the spiritual picture of the church and the prophet are 
fundamentally different from primitive Christianity. The church of 
Hermas is post-pneumatic, the prophet is post-charismatic. The former 
lacks a “Pentecostal experience”, the latter an ecstatic experience.® 


1 Op. cit., p. 111-115. To the present writer’s knowledge this is the most extensive 
treatment of Mand. XI since Dibelius. 

2 Opitz even thinks that in Mand. VIII 10 év yàp T$ didoferia eüpiareraı dyado- 
molmais more the last word sore (not found in Ath.? and 12) betrays a sceptical attitude 
towards the “übergemeindlichen Wandercharismatikertum" (p. 111, n. 138), but this 
Btretches the evidence unreasonably. 

3 Op. cit., p. 99. 

4 Op. cit., p. 106. For this remarkable statement Opitz does not refer to any text 
in Hermas. 

5 Op. cit., p. 115: “für Hermas fallen die im Urchristentum getrennten Charismen 
des prophetischen Redens (in Extase) und der Hermeneutik dieses Redens zusammen. 
Dem letzeren legt er das entschieden grószere Gewicht bei". In Opitz’ view prophecy 
and glossolalia appear to be identical which is contrary to the unequivocal evidence 
of 1 Cor. 14. Also Hermas does not know any form of prophetic speech which is in need 
of épunveta. Opitz’ judgment is completely wrong and irrelevant. 

6 Op. cit., p. 54f.: “Seine (i.e. des Geistes) Dynamis ... aüszert sich nicht in ausser- 
gewóhnlichen Taten, Erlebnissen oder Personen sondern in der aus der Kraft des Glaubens 
resultierenden sittlichen Grundhaltung des schlichten Gemeindechristen ... Das bedeutet 
.., da das enthusiastische Moment grundsätzlich fehlt, einen entscheidenden Schritt 
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Opitz’ interpretation rests on two assumptions concerning primitive 
Christianity: It is characterised: (a) by an 'enthusiastic' experience 
of the Holy Spirit; the absence of such an experience in Hermas 
implies that his pneumatology cannot be understood in terms of 
experience but only in terms of dogmatic, ecclesiastical and moral 
traditions ; (b) by the differentiation between “‘Geistbesitz”, the abiding 
endowment with the Spirit, and ''Geistesgaben", charismatic and 
ecstatic gifts.. The former is something in which all believers share; 
the latter are the prerogative of the mvevparixoi who are independent 
from the congregation as far as their gifts are concerned ; the absence 
of this differentiation in Hermas means that any church member may 
become a prophet, and this leads to a considerable loss of prophetic 
authority. 

These assumptions bring us to the heart of the matter. In order 
to discuss them properly, we oppose to them two submissions of our 
own for which we will subsequently present the evidence. They are: 

(a) Hermas' idea of the presence of the Spirit in the church is 
not fundamentally different from that of the apostolic and early post- 
apostolic times; 

(b) Hermas' idea of the dependence of the prophet on the action 
of the Spirit in the gathered congregation represents primitive Christian 
experience and states explicitly what is implied in other and older 
evidence for prophetic activities. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE SPIRIT 


Before we turn to the experience of the Spirit in primitive Christ- 
janity, it is necessary to reconstruct Hermas’ understanding of the 
presence of the Spirit. We have noted that the designation of the church 
members as those who have the divine Spirit in the 11th Mandate 
refers to this presence of the Spirit. This designation itself, however, 
does not betray how important the relationship between the Spirit 


hinein in die frühkatholische Kirche". Elsewhere (p. 107), however, Opitz interprets 
the appearance of 5vvayis among the charismata as a link between the moral 'virtue- 
spirits’ and the power of ecstatic experience and as an enrichment of the idea of the Spirit 
in the Roman church from the part of the “Pentecostal experience", but he pays no 
further attention to this aspect. 

1 In the rest of this chapter we will use the terms ‘endowment’ and ‘gifts’ in this 
sense, 
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and the believer was to Hermas. This is what the present investigation 
attempts to discover. 

Two preliminary remarks are to be made. In the first place, the 
following account is not a treatment of Hermas' doctrine of the Spirit. 
It touches upon this doctrine only in so far as it is necessary to under- 
stand the experience of the Spirit. In early Christianity the Spirit 
was a matter of experience before it became an object of reflection, 
even if the records of this experience already show the influence of 
such reflection. Secondly, our aim is not to trace the “religions- 
geschiehtliche" background of the various materials which went into 
the making of Hermas' understanding of the Spirit. However necessary 
an investigation of these materials may be — and the preceding chapter 
has shown what interesting results such investigations may yield —, 
it is beyond the scope of the present study. We must confine ourselves 
to an account of the experiences to which these materials witness. 

For Hermas the Christian experience of the Holy Spirit begins in 
baptism. In his explanation of why the faithful of the first and the 
second generation, and the prophets and servants of God (i.e. the 
believers of the old covenant) did come up out of the deep place, 
the Shepherd adds a general statement which expresses Hermas' view 
of baptism: zpiv ydp, noi, dopeoaı tov dvOpwrov TO voua Tod vio 
ToU Geod, vekpós éoTiv* orav dé Adfn TV odpayida, anorideraı THY 
véxpwaw kai dvadapBaver rnv Cwiv. 1j adpayis oiv TO dwp orv 
eis TO úðwp ov KataBaivovat verpoi xai dvaBaivovor Lüvres.? 
Baptism is the act of rebirth as in Titus 3:5, where the Holy Spirit is 
mentioned explicitly.® This is not the case in Hermas; and yet it is 
hard to think of the Spirit as being absent in this act of renewal. 
A further study of the way in which Hermas uses the word ojpayís 
elsewhere reveals that baptism and the receiving of the Spirit are 
closely connected. The word does not denote a well-defined concept, 
but is capable of various associations ; each of which contributes to its 
full meaning. In the passage quoted above it is identified with bapt- 
ism.‘ This identification however, is more in the nature of an asso- 


1 The absense of “das enthusiastische Moment” appears to justify a dogmatic treat- 
ment of the subject in the judgment of Opitz, cf. op. cit., p. 54f. ; this justification pre- 
supposes his assumption (a). 

? Sim. IX. 16, 3f. 

3 /ovrpóv malıyyeveoias kai dvaxawdcews TVe/uaros ayiov. 


4 Cf. G. H. W. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit (London, 1951), p. 106, n. 1. Whether 
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ciation. With reference to Sim. VIII 6, 3: tva akovoavres ot morev- 
cavres kai eiAndores THY obpayida kal reÜAakóres adriy Kal um Tpi- 
cavres byt, émyvóvres TA Eavrav Epya  ueravojocow, AaBdvres bard 
cot odpayida, Kal do€dowor TÓv kúpiov, Pernveden rightly asserts 
that, if baptism and seal were synonymous, the renewed receiving of 
the seal by those who have repented would amount to anabaptism.! 
Yet the phrase Aaußavew tiv odpayida, used twice and with 
different tenses of the verb, cannot but refer to two related events. 
As A. Benoit has pointed out, there exists a parallelism between 
baptism and the second perdvoia; they have the same effects: 
forgiveness of sins, seal, gift of the Spirit. This implies, however, 
that there exists a close association between the seal and the 
endowment with the Spirit. This association is found elsewhere in the 
book of Hermas. In the 17th chapter of the 9th Similitude, the Shepherd 
answers Hermas’ question: Why were the stones that were placed 
in the tower, gleaming in one colour? This answer is an almost eschato- 
logical vision, because it says that all the nations that dwell under 
heaven hear and believe and are called by the name of the Son of 
God. Then the text continues: Aafóvres ov tiv odpayida ... rà 
mveónara TOv maphevwv perà Tod Ovouaros éQópecav.? This does 
not mean that the seal and the endowment with the Spirit are iden- 
tical, but that they are closely associated. 

A similar association between the seal, the Spirit and baptism is 
found in Hermas’ question which elicits the general statement on 
baptism quoted above:? iari, dnui, kópie, ot Aidoı Ex tod Buvdoö 
aveßnoav kal eis THY olkodonumv roô múpyou Ereönoav, mebopnköres rà 
mveönara raóTa;? Here the perfect participle medopnröres does not 
necessarily refer to an event which precedes that denoted by the 
main verb.° The line of thought is slightly inconsistent, because in 
the preceding section (15, 4-6) the representatives of the old coven- 


this equation of ofpayis with baptism was a common idea in the second century A. D. 
(cf. F. J. Dólger, Sphragis (Paderborn, 1911), p. 70) or an idea with which Hermas' 
milieu was not familiar (cf. J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology, its Origin and 
Early Development (Nijmegen, 1962), p. 391) is immaterial. 

1 Op. cit., p. 169. 

2 A. Benoit, Le baptéme chrétien au second siécle (Paris, 1953), p. 153. 

3 Sim. IX. 17, 4; the text is quoted in full, infra, p. 132. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 128. 

5 1b. 16, 1. 

8 For a different interpretation cf. Benoit, op. cit., p. 131. 
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ant and the apostles and teachers of the proclamation of the Son of 
God are envisaged together, whereas 16, 1-7 clearly distinguishes 
between them. Hence the closing lines of 15, 6 which state that 
they all had the Spirits and that the Spirits did not leave them 
until they died, refer directly only to the apostles and teachers 
who died ev 8vvápe kai mioreı Tod viod roô eot (16, 5), and to 
the others only by implication. This means that for Hermas 
baptism, incorporation in the church, endowment with the Spirit 
and reception of the seal are closely connected. 

Hermas' use of ofpayis comprises yet another association which is 
relevant. The seal is also connected with the name of the Son of God. 
In the statement on baptism, quoted above, p. 128, this connection 
is explicitly made: before man bears the name of the Son of God, 
he is dead. When he receives the seal he puts aside deadness and receives 
life. To receive the seal is to receive the name of the Son of God. 
The believer is the bearer of the name. 

Finally, there is the association of odpayis with inarıonös. In 
the 8th Similitude there are three groups of stick-bearers who are 
admitted to the tower without the intervention of the Angel of Repent- 
ance.! They represent the martyrs, the believers who were persecuted 
but did not suffer, and the reverent and righteous believers who walked 
with a very pure heart and kept the commandments of the Lord, 
i.e. those believers who did not need a second repentance. The martyrs 
receive crowns, the others a seal and white clothing, but presumably 
the martyrs also wear the same clothing. The scene has eschatological 
meaning and the seal is the seal of ownership which guarantees eschato- 
logical redemption.? 

When we attempt to derive from all these associations one consistent 
concept of o¢payis, we find, at best, various concepts. But what holds 
them together is not a conceptual unity but a unity of experience. 
Baptism, the name of the Son of God, the reception of the Spirit, 
the eschatological hope form together that which is commonly called 
Christian initiation.? There is no reason to assume that baptism conveys 


1 Sim. VIII 2, 1-4, esp. 4: Sods adrois iuarıauöv Aevkóv kal odpaytóa, 

? Cf. Lampe, op. cit., p. 105. 

3 Cf. A. Hamman, La signification de o¢payis dans le Pasteur d'Hermas, Stud. 
Patr. IV (Berlin, 1961), p. 290: “La sphragis, chez Hermas, exprime ... la prise en charge 
paternelle et salvifique du chrétien par Dieu, et le baptéme, par extension, en tant qu'il 
réalise cette prise de possession", 
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the Spirit. On the contrary, it is possible to bear the name of the Son 
of God without having the Spirit. But in Christian initiation the 
reception of the Spirit goes together with baptism. 

So much for the beginning of the Christian experience of the Spirit. 
This experience, however, remains fundamental in the life of the believ- 
ers. "IIwreócavres is the ever-returning description of those who 
belong to the church ... We can say ... that the concept of faith itself 
is of a double nature in so far as it is both to be understood as man's 
response to the invitation through the Son of God and also of something 
that comes to man and does not emanate from him".? This second 
aspect of faith is brought out in Mand. IX 11: 9j wiorıs dvwdev dari 
mapa tod Kupiov kai &yeı Övvanır peydAnv. Faith is born of the 
Spirit. Where believers meet the Spirit is present. This is one of the 
leading themes of the 9th Similitude. The twelve virgins who appear 
around the gate of the rock and carry through the gate the stones 
that find a place in the tower, are identified as dy mveúpara. No 
one càn enter the kingdom of God unless the virgins clothe him with 
their clothes. It is not enough to bear the name of the Son of God, 
one needs also to receive clothes from them. But this is not an 
experience which has nothing to do with the Son of God, for the 
virgins are Suvdpers roô viob ToU 0co0.* What this means with regard 
to the church appears from what follows: of morevoavres TH kvpio 
61a. roô viod aŭro Kai évdidvoxdpuevor rà mvepara Tabra, éaovrai 
eis Ev mvedua, Ev oa ral pia xpóa inariwv a)ràv (13, 5). Of some 
who were later seduced by the counterpart of the virgins, the wo- 
men dressed in black,4 the Shepherd says: odroı mavres rò Óvopa 
Tod vioU roô Beod &AaBov, &AaBov Sè kal rjv Bvvajuav rv mapÜévow 
rovrov. Aaflóvres oOv Ta mvesnara rara Eveövvauwßnoav kal oav 
peta t&v Sovrdy Tod leod, koi Tv aurav Ev mveüua kai Š, odpa 
kai êv Evövua (13, T). This shows that the formula & vveüpa kal &v 
oöya refers to the spiritual unity of the gathered church here and now, 
rather than to the heavenly or the eschatological state of the univer- 
sal church.’ This is supported by 17, 4f.: (the people of the earth) 


1 Cf. Sim. IX 13, 1: àv yàp rò dvopa uóvov AdBys, rò de una mapa roírow uù 
AdBys, oddev wPeAjon. For Evöuna cf. infra, p. 133f. 

? Pernveden, op. cit., p. 157. 

3 Sim. IX 13, 2. 

4 Cf. ib. 9, 5. 

5 Hermas does not use the formula consistently. The first time the believers will 
be (&oovraı eis) one Spirit and one body, the second time they had (jv aùrôv) one 
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Aaßovres otv rijv o¢payida play dpóvgow 2oxov kai Eva votv, kal pia 
mioris adrtav éyévero kal pia dyary, Kal rà mvesnara Tov mapÜévov 
peta Tod óvóparos édópecav: bia roro N) oikodoun Tod müpyov me 
Xpóq. Eyevero Aapmpa ws Atos. (5) wera Sè TO eloeAdeiv adbrods ei 
TÒ adro kal yevdadaı ev oôpa, KTÀ. 

Here we meet another unity-formula which recurs in 18, 3,1 and some 
of the elements of 13, 5-7. But the parallel use of eioeAdeiv emi To 
aùrò and yeveodaı &v oôpa shows that the author has in mind the 
gathered church.? Finally, there 1s 31,4 where the angel of repentance 
summons people to repent and in unum quoque spiritum fieri (Li), or 
yeveodaı £v mveöua.® These passages are of crucial importance to 
understand Hermas' concept of the church. It functions as a spiritual 
body in which the believers are gathered, and to which they must 
cleave.* It hinges on the experience of the presence of the Spirit in 
the church, the very experience which underlies the prophetio event 
of the 11th Mandate. 


Spirit and one body. The first time he adds pia xpda which makes sense because it 
refers to the unity of the believers (cf. 17, 3f.), the second time êv évSupza which is virt- 
ually equivalent to & nveöna. This suggests that the formula consisted of two members 
fv mveüna xai &v oôpa to which Hermas added the third member. It recalls Eph. 4:4 
€v oda kai €v mveüua where it appears as an exclamatory continuation of the pre- 
ceding paraenesis. 

1 After the rejection of all sinners &oraı 7j ékkAgoía roô Beod & opa, pia dpóvgaw, 
els vos, pia míiaris, ula dyad, i.e. the same four member formula preceded by ë, odpa 
(cf. kai €orat &v opa Trev kexadapuevav in 3) which is, as it were, elaborated in the 
formula. The formula consists of two typically Christian elements (uia nions, pia 
dydmy) and two more general elements, who do not appear in this combination in 
earlier Christian texts (ef. Phil. 2:2: 76 & gpovodvres; Ign., Magn. 7, 1: emi rò aùrò pia 
mpocevx'j, pia Senos, els vods, pia eAmis ev aydmn). dpovnoıs and vods occur in Hermas 
usually together: Sim. IX 17, 2. 4; 18, 4. 

2 ’Eni ró aùró (= èni róv auröv rómov, Hesychius, cf. e.g. Lk. 17:35, Bauer s.v. 
aùrós 4b) “means that the local separation is removed, the unity is restored" (W. C. 
van Unnik, 1 Clement 34 and the "Sanctus", Vig. Chr. V (1951), 231); in Christian 
texts it is a technical term for the meeting of the Christian congregation, cf. Acts 1:15; 
2:1, 44; 1 Cor. 11:20; 14:23; Barn. 4, 10; 12, 7; Ign., Eph. 5,3; 13, 1; Magn. 7,1; Philad. 
6, 2; 10, 1; I Clem. 34, 7; Just., Apol. 07, 3, E. Schweizer, Gemeinde und Gemeindeord- 
nung im Neuen Testament (Zürich, 1959), p. 201f.; it does not necessarily refer to the 
Eucharist, cf. Van Unnik, art. cit., p. 220ff. 

3 Antiochus, Hom. 94, 1720 B, quoted by Whittaker ad loc. In the light of the other 
places this appears to be what Hermas wrote. L2 has in uno spiritu efficiemini; E is 
rendered estote in uno spiritu. 

4 One of the reasons why believers are led astray is that they did not cleave to the 
saints, cf. Vis. III 6, 2; Sim. VIII 8, 1; 9, 1; IX 20, 2; 26, 3. 
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The relevance of this idea of the spiritual church comes to light 
when Hermas' use of the imagery of clothing is considered further. To 
be clothed is, for Hermas, to be clothed with the Holy Spirit.! The 
Spirit, however, is diversified into dyta mvesuara to which the names 
of the virgins refer: Iliorıs, 'Eykpárewa, Advayis, Marpodvnia, 
“Andörns, ' Akakía, “Ayveia, 'IAapórgs, ' AXjüein, Xiveaw, ‘Opdvora, 
’Ayarn.? Several of these occur elsewhere in connection with the 
image of clothing. When he meets the huge beast, Hermas, after some 
initial hesitation, proceeds towards the beast, &vövodnevos tiv miorıv 
ToU kupiov.3 The charge to despise double-mindedness is motivated 
by the words évóvedpevos thy (oru ri laoyvpàv kai 8vvarijv, and the 
following words point unmistakably to the spiritual nature of faith. 
When Hermas is in doubt about the commandments which he had 
received, the Shepherd appears and tells him: óAws under dupvy7- 
ons, aM’ evdvoa Tiv míorw Tod kvpíov. The same is said of 
pakpoĝvuia, of iAapdrns,’? and of dAá8ea.* It is also applied to 
concepts which do not occur among the names of the virgins. The 
injunction to abstain from defamation is followed by the words: 
évdvoat 86 rjv geuvörnra.? A stronger emphasis on the moral aspect is 
also found.!° All in all, it is beyond doubt that the concept of cloth- 
ing expresses the conviction that moral life is guided by the Spirit." 


1 Cf. Sim. IX 24, 2: evöedunevor TO mveüna TO dyıov. 

2 Sim. IX 15, 2. 

3 Vis. IV 1, 8. 

4 Mand. IX 10f. (cf. supra, p. 131). 

5 Sim. VI 1, 2. 

5 Mand. V 2, 8: dnéyov dno ras dfvyoMas, 706 movnpordrov mveduaros: čvðvoar Se riv 
pakpoĝvuiav. 

? Mand. X 3, 1: Qusa, otv jv (Aapórgra rv návrore Zxouoav xápw mapa 7 Ücó, cf. 
also 4. : 

8 Mand. XI 4: dco: oiv taxupol elow Ev TÜ mioreı TOD kvpíov, Evdedunevor THY AdjGeav ... 

9 Mand. II 4. It is worth noting that eeuvórgs occurs in the list Vis. ILI 8, 3-6, cf. 
Giet, op. cit., p. 149f. 

10 Cf. Mand. I 2: ev8von müoav dperiv Sixatoovvns; also Sim. VI 1, 4. Most of 
these concepts appear also within the framework of the Two Spirits doctrine and from 
the context it is clear that the underlying picture is that of a plurality of good spirits, 
cf. Dib., p. 518. 

11 The imagery of putting on, or being clothed with, is widespread, cf. A. Oepke, 
art. 8éc, «rA.. Th. W. N. T. II, p. 319f. That Hermas’ use of it is influenced by Latin 
induere, as Dauer s. v. evövw 2 b suggests, is not probable and not supported by Wett- 
stein's examples on Lk. 24:29. In the Septuagint a development can be traced from those 
places where the underlying picture is that of putting on special clothes for special occa- 
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Hermas' version of the Two Spirits’ doctrine is another indication 
that the presence of the Spirit is & determining experience. What 
distinguishes this version from other presentations! is that it is con- 
nected with what may be called the "full-empty" conception: to be 
empty from the viewpoint of the Holy Spirit is tantamount to being full 
of an evil spirit.? This idea is not found outside the book of Hermas. 
Early Christian conviction is that a Christian has received, and is 
full of, the Spirit. He may be exhorted to be filled with it.‘ He can 
grieve the Spirit, he can even outrage it;* but all this is a far cry 
from Hermas’ "full-empty" conception. Yet it is very probable that 
this conception was developed by Hermas himself in order to christian- 
ize the Two Spirits’ doctrine by connecting it with the specific Christian 
conviction that a believer is full of the Holy Spirit. The “full-empty” 


sions, e.g. mourning (Baruch 5:1: rv aroAnv Tod mévÜovs), shame (Job. 8:22: évôvoov- 
tat aloxóvgv; Ps. 34 (35):26), royal robes of honour (Ps. 92 (93):1 e9mpémeiav Eveövoaro), 
armour (Is. 59:17: &veövoaro Bucatoasvgr ws Üópaka, Sap. Sal. 5:18, cf. Rom. 13:12; 
Eph. 6:11), to others where the picture no longer plays & part and the idiom is more 
abstract than pictorial, as in Job 29:14: dikaoovvnv evedeövkeıv, but the latter are very few. 
To Hermas' use of the picture they are not particularly relevant. More important are 
Col. 3:12 and 1 Clem. 30, 3 éyBvocieÜa. rv öuovorav. With regard to Col. 3: 12 it appears 
probable that it is dependent upon v. 10 éBvadpevo: tov véov (dvÜpwmov) which is of a 
different pictorial nature. Perhaps we may posit that the image of putting on moral 
qualities has been enlivened, and at the same time transformed, by the image of 
putting on Christ (Gal. 3:27; Rom. 13:14) or the new man (Eph. 4:24; Col. 3:12). In 
view of the parallel between dvS/caoa. róv xawóv dvÜpwmov and dvaveota0o, ra mvedpare 
Tod vods judy in Eph. 4:23f. it seems correct to assume that for Hermas to put on the 
Holy Spirit, or Spirits, corresponds to putting on the new man in Eph. and Col. Both 
are elaborated in a concrete sense by putting on qualities like faith, truth, gentleness, 
patience, cheerfulness, etc. Cf. also P.W. van der Horst, Observations on a Pauline 
Expression, N.T.S. 19 (1973), p. 181-187. 

1 The Manual of Discipline and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The question 
of the origin of Hermas' doctrine of the two spirits has not been settled by the investiga- 
tions of Audet (cf. art. cit., supra, p. 26, n. 1) and Lluis Font (cf. art. cit., supra, p. 26, 
n. 4) who pointed to Qumran, and to the Man. of Disc. in particular, and saw in Hermas 
& Christian of Essenian origin. Remarkably enough neither they nor Audet’s critic, 
Joly (cf. art. cit., supra, p. 26, n. 5) refer to Dibelius’ Excursus on the Pneumatology 
of the Mandates (p. 517ff.) or to the sources he mentions. The subject is in need of a 
fresh treatment. 

3 C£. supra, p. 112. 

3 Cf. e.g. Acts 8:17; 10:47; 19:2; Rom. 8:15; 1 Cor. 2:12; 1 Jn 2:27; Barn. 1, 2 (to 
receive the Spirit); Acts 4:8; 6:3, 5; 7:55; 9:17; 11:24; 13:9, 52 (to be full of the Spirit). 

4 Eph. 5:18: mAnpoöode &v mveinarı. 

5 Ib. 4:30: un Aumeite ró mveüna T0 dyıov ToU Geos. 

6 Hebr. 10:29: +ó mveöpa ris xapıros évvflpicas. 
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conception is a restatement of that conviction in terms of a dualistie 
pneumatology and, understood as such, another witness to the pre- 
eminence of the Spirit in Hermas' thinking and experience. In this 
experience, the Spirit is not neutral and does not behave passively 
and reflectively, as Opitz suggests. The Shepherd tells Hermas 
repeatedly that the divine Spirit has ödvauıs and the earthly spirit 
has not.? This is also true of faith, patience and cheerfulness and their 
counterparts, double-mindedness, ill temper and grief. 

This is the basic experience which pervades the whole book. To 
express this experience, Hermas uses a variety of conceptual and 
pictorial means which tend to involve students deeply in questions 
of origin and tradition. As a result Hermas may receive various labels, 
and the attention tends to focus on what distinguishes him from other 
Christian traditions. Unless, however, the fundamental understanding 
of the presence of the Spirit is taken into account, we fail to discern 
what is most dear to Hermas himself and to what purpose the various 
materials are used. This failure is the more obvious because the book 
is not an unequivocal witness to the predominance of this experience 
of the Spirit in the church. It is written out of a deep concern over 
the spiritual state of the believers. The Spirit is seriously affected, 
and at times even quenched, by various sins. Hence the book preaches 
a new perdvoa, which is neither an ecclesiastical form of penance 
nor an emotional conversion experience, but a return to the first 
allegiance to the Lord which was sealed in baptism. This return, 
Hermas proclaims, wil lead to an dvavéwais tod mveóuaros, & 
renewal of the spirit in a new experience of the Spirit. 

To sum up, in Hermas' understanding and experience, the Holy 
Spirit — which the believers received in their baptism and which 
changed their lives from death to life — forges them into the one 
body of the church. The Spirit is present and active in their daily 
life, and prepares them for the eschatological consummation. This 
daily life in the Spirit makes the believers fit to be filled with the Spirit 
when they meet and pray together. When this happens, one of them 


1 Op. cit., p. 95: “Der Geist wohnt, ist hier neutral ... mit jener überwiegend passiven, 
reflektierenden Funktion die Sarx am Ende entweder zu rechtfertigen oder zu verklagen”. 

? Mand. XI, 2. 6. 6. 10. 11. 17. 21. 

3 Mand. IX, 11; V2, 1-3; X 3, 2. 

4 Vis. III 13, 2. The new experience of the Spirit is a new reception of the seal, cf. 
eupra, p. 129. 
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becomes a prophet and speaks to his fellow-believers as the Lord wants 
him to speak. 

So much for the presence of the Spirit according to Hermas. Does it 
bear comparison with the experience of the Spirit in primitive Christ- 
lanity ? 

Since Gunkel's bcok on the working of the Holy Spirit, it has become 
fashionable to call the Spirit-experience of primitive Christianity 
‘enthusiastic’.! When this term is used, it appears to refer to Gunkel’s 
discovery that for the Christians of the apostolic age the Spirit was: 
*Die übernatürliche Kraft Gottes welche im Menschen und durch 
den Menschen Wunder wirkt".? More specifically, it is connected 
with a differentiation to which Gunkel himself did not attach much 
weight: the distinction between the idea of the Spirit as “eine ruhende 
Kraft", and the opinion "dass jede besondere Geistestat Folge einer 
besonderen wiederholten Inspiration sei”. Thus Harnack, in a foot- 
note referring to the term “Enthusizsmos”, explains that the New 
Testament knows two concepts of the Spirit, and continues: “Nach 
der einen Auffassung kommt er stossweise auf die Glüubigen, áussert 
sich in sinnenfälligen Zeichen, benimmt den Menschen das Selbst- 
bewusstsein und bringt sie ausser sich; nach der anderen ist der Geist 
ein stetiger Besitz des Christen, wirkt in ihm, indem er das Bewusstsein 
klärt und den Charakter festigt".* Though Harnack does not say so 
explicitly, it is the former concept to which the term “Enthusiasmos” 
refers. In terms of the preliminary classification which was presented 
in chapter L5 Harnack refers to a form of ecstasy which belongs to 
the first type. It remains to be seen whether such a degree of ecstasy 
and enthusiasm is characteristic of all phenomena of the Spirit which 


1 H. Gunkel, Wirkungen (cf. supra, p. 5, n. 5); Gunkel, however, does not use the 
term “Enthusiasmos”. 

2 Gunkel, op. cit., p. 23. Cf. Käsemann, art. Geist, R. G. G. II, c. 1272: “Die Kraft 
des Wunders und der Ekstase”. 

3 Gunkel, op. cit., p. 29f. 

4 Harnack, Dogmengeschichte 14, p. 57, n. 1. Cf. also Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen 
Testamentes (Tübingen, 19583), p. 165: “Aufs Ganze gesehen liegt eine doppelte Auffassung 
vom nveĝpa vor. Es ist einerseits die in der Taufe verliehene Kraft, die den Christen zum 
Christen macht; die ihn schon jetzt aus der vergehenden Welt heraus nimmt und ihn 
für die kommende “versiegelt”. Das avedya is andrerseits eine jeweils dem Christen 
geschenkte Kraft die ihn zu ausserordentlichen Leistungen befähigt”. Bultmann does 
not appear to oppose the two ideas to one another to the same extent as Harnack. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 19. 
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appear suddenly.! But more important than that, if it is to such phen- 
omena that the term enthusiasm refers, it is inadequate as a general 
term covering all the workings of the Spirit. This applies in particular 
to Opitz’ characterisation of primitive Christianity as "enthusiastic". 

It is, however, clear that the distinction between a permanent 
presence of the Spirit and a momentary inspiration by the Spirit 
in the New Testament is a real one. But are we to suppose that behind 
this distinction are two different types of the experience of the Spirit, 
as Harnack suggests?? And if so, which type must be considered 
the more authentic of the two? 

There is widespread agreement among scholars that the momentary 
inspiration by the Spirit is, if not the most authentic, at least the 
oldest Christian experience, and that the idea of the Spirit as the guid- 
ing and determining force in daily life is a later development for which 
Paul merits credit. Gunkel contended that the normal religious and 
moral functions of the simple Christian were not experienced as gifts 
of the Spirit. Beversluis answered the question whether the earliest 
Christians ascribed moral influence to the Spirit, in the negative.* For 
both Gunkel and Beversluis, the book of Acts is the principal source. 
More recent criticism takes a different view of Acts as a source of 
knowledge of primitive, pre-pauline Christianity. When Käsemann 
writes that “enthusiastische Anschauungen” prevented the earliest 
Christians from understanding “dass der Geist das ganze Christen- 
leben regiert", he does not refer to any specific text. With regard 
to Luke's idea of the Spirit, however, he contends: “Hier begründet 
der Geist nicht mehr als Auferstehungsmacht den täglichen Wandel 
des einzelnen Christen’’.6 This would amount to a return to the earliest 


1 It is by no means certain that in all manifestations of the Spirit which occur "'etoss- 
weise”, ecstasy and loss of consciousness happen, cf. also Harnack, op. cit., p. 60 and 
the list of Spirit-manifestations in his Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums 
in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten I^, p. 221ff. 

3 Cf. the continuation loc. cit., supra, p. 136: “Paulus vor allem hat die Christen gelehrt 
diese Früchte (i.e. the fruits of the Spirit as a permanent possession) höher zu schätzen 
als alle andere Wirkungen des Geistes. Allein eine vollstandige Klärung hier hat er noch 
keineswegs erreicht; denn er “redete selbst mehr mit Zungen als sie Alle". Noch lagen 
"Geist" und “Geist” in einander.” 

3 Op. cit., p. 8, cf. also p. 71ff. - 

4 M. Beversluis, De Heilige Geest en zijne werkingen (Utrecht, 1896), p. 249-257. 

5 Art. cil., c. 1273. 

8 Ib., c. 1277. 
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understanding. À slightly different view is taken by Eduard Schweizer, 
who thinks that Luke’s judaistic concept of the Spirit as essentially 
the Spirit of prophecy prevented him from regarding the Spirit as 
the direct source of the gifts of healing on the one hand, and on the 
other hand of more distinctly ethical phenomena such as the commun- 
ity life of the early church.! Basically, Luke cannot get away from 
understanding the Spirit only as merely an exceptional power which 
makes possible unusual feats of strength.? Again, the experience of 
the earliest Christians and the view of their historian appear to con- 
verge. 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion on the value and mean- 
ing of Acts as a source for the history of primitive Christianity. But 
the fact remains that, on this point, we have access to primitive Christ- 
ianity, its beliefs and experiences, mostly only through the intermediary 
of Luke. On the other hand, Luke did not intend to write the history 
of the primitive church. The book of Acts is a missionary book. In 
the programmatie verse 1:8 the Spirit is presented as the force that 
wil enable the apostles to carry their witness to Christ to the end 
of the earth.? This purpose did not prevent Luke from understanding 
the Spirit as the source of other than missionary phenomena; but 
at the same time ensured that he had little reason to point to them. 
Furthermore, we forget easily that for the early Christians the presence 
of the Holy Spirit was a reality. They did not feel the need to ascribe 
all their experiences and doings to the Spirit in so many words. It is, 
for instance, true that in Acts 2:42-47 the community life of the church 
is not actually described as being due to the Spirit.* It is also not very 
probable that koıwwvia in v. 42 explicitly denotes the common partak- 
ing of the Spirit as in 2 Cor. 13:13 and Phil. 2:1.5 But at the same time 
the absolute use of xowwrvia makes any definite interpretation less 
than adequate.5 Tt carries overtones of the corporate life of the church, 
and the fact that the passage is the immediate sequel of the account 


1 Th. W. N. T. VI, p. 407. 

3 Ib., p. 409. 

9 Cf. Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte (Göttingen, 196113), p. 112f., ad loc. 

4 Schweizer, art. cit., ,p. 407, n. 500. 

5 Thus L. S. Thornton, The common Life in the Body of Christ (London, 1963), p. 70-76. 

6 E.g. “Giitergemeinschaft” (Conzelmann ad loc., Haenchen ad loc.), “Tischgemein- 
schaft" (J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (Göttingen, 19603), p. 111ff., Bauernfeind 
ad loc.). 
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of the descent of the Spirit suggests that this corporate life was the 
result of the gift of the Spirit. “For this special type of social unity 
(viz. the corporate life of the church) Paul found the fitting expression: 
"the communion of the Holy Spirit" (2 Cor. xiii 13, Phil. ii 1). The 
phrase is his; the thing was there from the outset" .: 

There is, therefore, no reason to assume that the momentary in- 
spiration by the Spirit is the most authentic and original experience 
of the Spirit in primitive Christianity. Both forms are there from the 
beginning. It is not a matter of choice, but of emphasis. There can be 
little doubt that the emphasis was on the permanent endowment 
of all believers with the Spirit. This is the distinctive mark of the Christ- 
ian understanding. In contrast to the Old Testament, the Spirit is 
permanently present and active in the members of the church, and 
not only on special occasions; in contrast to hellenistic conceptions 
the abiding endowment with the Spirit is not the privilege of a happy 
few Octo. dvdpes, but of all believers.? 

The presence of the Spirit was thus an all-pervading experience 
in the primitive church, and remained so for a long time. There is 
ample evidence that its constitutive elements were a reality in the 
apostolic and the post-apostolie age — elements which we noticed 
already when we investigated the book of Hermas on this point —, 
and that these elements fundamentally remained the same. They 
are the following: (1) the Holy Spirit is the eschatological gift; the 
Christian church lives in the last days; (2) the Holy Spirit is given 

to the church; life in the Spirit is corporate life; (3) the Holy Spirit 
relates to the moral life of the Christians. 

(1 The Holy Spirit means the dawn of the New Age. In his account 
of Pentecost Luke inserts the words év rats éoydrais Hyépars in 
the opening sentence of the quotation from Joel? This expresses the 
general conviction of early Christians. The Spirit is the first fruit* 
or the first instalment of what is to come, or the seal which guarantees 


1 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Development (London, 1944), p. 58f. 

? Cf. Bultmann, op. cit., p. 159. 

3 Acts 2:17. The change from pera rara in Joël 3:1 to & rais éoyáraw ýpépais is 
intentional and emphatic (against Conzelmann). Haenchen's preference for B which 
follows the Septuagint is arbitrary. 

4 'Avapxi (Rom. 8:23). 

5 * AppaBov (2 Cor. 1:22; Eph. 1:14). 
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redemption.! To receive the Spirit is to taste the powers of the age 
to come.? 'The early Christians, therefore, looked forward to the coming 
consummation with great joy and exultation.? This same understanding 
prevails in the post-apostolic age. A witness to this is Barnabas 1, T: 
"For the Master has made known to us through the prophets what 
has already come to pass and what is now occurring, and he has given 
us a foretaste of what is about to happen”.* Instead of simply writing 
ra eAdovra, the writer changes the sentence pattern considerably 
in order to bring out the experience that rà uéAAovra are already 
beginning to happen. This experience he has observed among those 
to whom he writes, when he saw that they had implanted in them 
the gift of the Spirit and that the Spirit had been poured out on them 
from the abundance of the fountain of the Lord.* Hence he exhorts 
his readers to a richer and fuller life. Elsewhere the author refers to 
the new creation which the believers experience and of which God's 
dwelling in them is a sign.? 

The same connection between the outpouring of the Spirit and the 
the coming of the last days is found in Irenaeus. The promise of the 
Spirit is described in a quotation from Joel 3:1f., but in the form in 
which it is found in Acts 2:17.* He warns against those who reject 
the Spirit which has been poured out according to the good pleasure 


1 Eph. 1:13; 4:30: rò avedpa +ó dyıov roð beo Ev d Eodpayiodnre els huépav àro- 


Autpdcews. 

2 Hebr. 6:4: perdxyous yernbévras nveúpartos dylov kai ... yevoapevous ... Bvvdpew Te 
uéMovros aidvos. 

3 Cf. 1 Pet. 1:7f. where the Spirit is not mentioned explicitly, but in 4:13f. the sharing 
in Christ’s sufferings, the joy over the revelation of his glory and the presence of the 
Spirit in the believers are mentioned together. 

4 ’Eyvmpıcev yàp uv 6 8eamórgs did av mpodqróv rà mapeAqAvÜóra xai à eveorara, 
kal rv pedAdvrwy Sods drapxas nuiv yevoews. For this form of the so called tripartite 
formula cf. supra, p. 77ff. The clause clearly recalls Rom. 8:23 and Hebr. 6:4. 

5 Oürws Eudurov ris Swpeds mvevparudjs xápw eiAjdare (1,2) ... aAndas BAémc ev 
Üutv éxkexvpévov dns Tod mÄovalov tis mnyis Kuplov mveüna ef’ duds. (1,3). 

6 1,7: dy Ta Kal? Exacta DAénovres evepyoupeva, Kabws eAdAnoer, dfeiAopev mÀovawórepov 
xai tinddrepov mpooáyew TQ d$ófk avroð. Kraft translates: “we ought all the more 
abundantly and enthusiastically draw near in fear of him". 

? 16, 8: ... eyerduca xawol, máAw é£ dpyfs krilópevov. 5d Ev rÔ Karoıyrnpio Tuv 
dAnOas ó Beds karowet ev nuiv. The underlying metaphor is that of the church as the 
temple in which God or the Spirit dwells, cf. infra, p. 141f. 

8 A. H., IIT 17, 1: Hunc enim promisit per prophetas effundere se in novissimis tempori- 
bus super servos et ancillas ut prophetent. 
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of God in the last days because they are opposed to the false prophets.! 
Furthermore, he maintains that the truly spiritual man has always 
known the same God and the same Word of God and the same Spirit 
of God, even if it had been poured out anew in the last days.? This 
attempt to reconcile the unchangeability of the Triune God with the 
eschatological conception of the Spirit shows how dear the idea of 
the last days in which the church lives was to him. 

(2) The Holy Spirit is the origin and the source of the corporate 
life of the church. It is a gift in which all believers share as members 
of the church. The classic expression for this is 1 Cor. 12:13: èv évi 
mveiuarı "ets mávres eis &v oôpa Eßamriodnuev.® To receive the 
Spirit is to be incorporated into Christ and his body, the church. 
The Spirit dwells in the believers because it dwells in the church. 
Yet the image of the body is not the most suitable to express the 
Spirit as the source of the corporate life of the church. When mveipa 
and oda occur together, the emphasis is usually on the unity of the 
church. For the indwelling of the Spirit the image of the temple 
is more appropriate and this is best represented in the sources. Paul 
warns the Corinthians that they are a temple of God in which the 
Spirit of God dwells.5 The church grows into a holy temple in the Lord, 
and into a dwelling place of God in the Spirit.s This experience of 
God's indwelling in the Spirit appears also as a ground for an appeal 
to the church to live up to it. Ignatius exhorts the Ephesians to act 
ws adrod Ev Nulv Karoıkodvros, iva pev aŭro vaot kai aùròs ev 


1 Ib., ITI 11, 9: Alii vero ut donum Spiritus frustrentur quod in novissimis temporibus 
secundum placitum Palris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non admittunt 
(i.e. the Johannine teaching on the Paraclete), etc. 

2 Ib., IV 33, 15: Semper eundem Deum sciens, et semper eundem Verbum Dei cognoscens 

. et semper eundem Spiritum Dei cognoscens etiamsi in novissimis temporibus nove 
effusus est in nos. That the phrase ‘in the last days’ has its full eschatological meaning 
is shown by W. C. van Unnik, Der Ausdruck “In den letzten Zeiten" bei Irenaeus, 
Neotestamentica et Patristica, Freundesgabe Oscar Cullmann (Leiden, 1962), p. 293-304. 

3 For this combination of baptism and the Spirit cf. present writer, The Holy Spirit 
in Baptism, The Baptist Quarterly XIX (1961-1962), p. 339-351; J. D. G. Dunn, Baptism 
in the Holy Spirit (London, 1970), p. 129-131. 

4 Cf. Eph. 4:4; Hermas, Sim. IX 13, 5; cf. supra, p. 131f. 

5 1 Cor. 3:16. The introductory oùx oidare intimates that what follows is not new 
but generally known, cf. O. Michel, art. vaós, Th. W. N. T. IV, p. 8908. 

6 Eph. 2:21: eis vaov dyiov év kupiw ... eis kaorouenrüjpiov ToO Ocod Ev mvedpart. Cf. 1 
Peter 2:5: ds Aidoı Lävres oikodonelode olkos mvevparixéds. 
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nuiv Beos jydv.t This passage shows at the same time that the image 
of the temple is apt to develop and to come to refer to the body of the 
individual believer. His body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which he 
has from God.? A further development is that the image refers to 
the heart of the believers.? Such ideas are more than images or theo- 
logical concepts. They spring from a living experience. There is often 
a note of abundance in the sayings on the Spirit. It is not by measure 
that God gives the Spirit. The experience of the Spirit is like rivers 
of living water flowing out from within.5 The Spirit comes from the 
richness of the fountain of the Lord.* The believers are exhorted to 
be full of the Spirit,’ or to be rich in the Spirit.® 1 Clement describes 
the life of the church in Corinth before the strife as a profound and 
rich peace and an insatiable desire to do good ;? then he adds xat mAnpns 
mvevpatos Ayiov ékyvois émi mdvras Eyivero. This does not mean 
that the Spirit is a reward for moral conduct, as a kind of conscientia 
bona consequens.1? It denotes the inner force that is behind the peace and 
the desire to do good.1! This power was not a conclusion of reflection, 
but of experience; and it assured the believers that they might hope 
for even greater things. This assurance has found its classic expression 
in Ephesians 3:20f.: “To him who by the power at work within us is 


1 Eph. 15, 3. Cf. also the impressive picture of the church as a temple in Barn. 16, 8 
quoted infra, p. 150. 

2 Cf. 1 Cor. 6:19; again the introduction is 7 oöx olöare. 2 Clem. 9, 3: dei otv jus 
ds vaóv feod duddacew Tiv odpra. 

3 Barn. 6, 15: vaós yàp dyıos, ddeAdot pov, TH Kupiw TÓ Karoıyripıov TAS Kapdlas. 
Cf. also the remarkable argument in Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 15, 2: in a passage on 
the recovery of the ovfuyia of the soul and the spirit he argues that the union of the 
soul with the body prevents this recovery: rò 8ë rovoürov ris ovorácews eldos ei pèv ws 
vads ein, xaroweiv ev aórQ Beds Bovderat did ro) mpeoßevorros mveUparos. 

4 Jn 3: 34: où yàp Ex pérpov Sidwow 70 mveüna. 

5 Jn 7:38f. 

9 Barn. 1, 3 quoted supra, p. 140, n. 5. 

? Eph. 5:18. 

8 Barn. 19, 2: én dmAoós Tfj kapb(q Kai mAovows TÓ mveinarı. 

9 1 Clem. 2, 2: eiprvn Badeia kal Marapd ... kal dxdpeotos mólos eis dyadoroılav, cf. 
W. C. van Unnik, “Tiefer Friede" (1. Klemens 2, 2), Vig. Christ. 24 (1970), p. 261-279. 

10 Thus Knopf, H. N. T. ad loc., p. 46; Opitz, op. cit., 25f. 

11 The imperfect éyívero indicates, not that “Clemens sich das Ereignis einer Geist- 
ausgiessung auf die ganze Gemeinde als wiederholbar vorstellt” (Opitz, loc. cit.), but 
rather that the working of the Spirit is continuous. In 46, 6 the aorist éxyvüév refers 
to the ''heilsgeschichtliche" fact of Pentecost. 
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able to do far more abundantly than all that we ask or think, to 
Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all generations, for 
ever and ever. Amen”. 

(3) Several of the passages on the corporate and personal life 
in the Spirit, quoted in the preceding section, clearly show the con- 
nection between the Spirit and the moral life of the believers. It is 
indeed impossible to separate the corporate and the moral life. Again, 
the fitting expression is from Paul: kapzós roô mvevparos (Gal. 5:22). 
But the truth of this was recognised from the outset, and has found 
various expressions. To quote one example, Ignatius writes at the 
end of a passage dealing with the contrast between flesh and Spirit: 
& 5é kai xarà cápka mpaocete, Taira mvevpariwkd éorw: èv 'Inaoó 
yàp XpwrQ ndvra mpdoacere.! 

This account of the various ways in which the presence of the Spirit 
was experienced in the early church intends to be representative, rather 
than exhaustive; it is sufficient evidence to show that, apart from 
differences in imagery and concepts, the experience of the Spirit was 
fundamentally the same. As far as this experience is concerned, Hermas 
is in the main stream of first and second century Christianity. 


THE PROPHET, THE CHURCH AND THE SPIRIT 


In the view of Hermas,a Christian prophet depends upon the church 
for his inspiration by the Spirit. Apart from that specific inspiration 
he has the Spirit to the same degree as his fellow believers. When we 
submit that this view makes explicit what is implied in other evidence 
the question is raised: what is the relationship in early Christianity 
between prophecy and the church vis à vis the Spirit ? 

Before entering upon a discussion of this question, we must take 
into account the two forms of prophecy mentioned by Greeven.? 
Both in Acts and 1 Corinthians we find alongside persons who are 
called prophets, and a prophetie ministry exercised by ordinary church 
members.’ Traces of the same situation are found in the Apocalypse.* 


1 Eph. 8, 2. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 8f. 

3 Prophets are mentioned 1 Cor. 12:28f.: 14:29, 32, 37, but it is hard to distinguish 
them from prophesying church members; Eph. 2:20; 3:5; 4:11; Acts 11:27; 13:1; 
15:32; 21:10. Prophecy as a ministry of all members: 1 Thess. 5:19f; 1 Cor. 11:4f.; 
12:10; 13:2, 9; 14:1, 24, 31, 39; Rom. 12:6. 

4 Christian prophete are mentioned in 11:18; 16:0; 18:20, 24; 22:9, sometimes distin- 
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As far as the prophetic ministry of the ordinary church member is 
concerned, there need be no doubt that the picture of the 11th Mandate 
applies to it. But the other prophets may be a different matter. Long 
ago, H. B. Swete suggested that “only a relatively small number of 
believers were ‘established to be prophets’, forming a charismatic 
order in the Church”.! Recently, J. Lindblom wrote: “Es gab in den 
ersten Gemeinden Propheten, die das prophetische Charisma als einen 
dauernden Besitz hatten, die sozusagen berufsmässige Propheten 
waren".? These statements distinguish the prophets as a group from 
their fellow believers. In this light, our question must be reformulated 
as follows; what is the relationship between these prophets and the 
church vis à vis the Spirit? 

This question brings us back to the twofold conception of the Spirit 
in the primitive church as described by Harnack and Bultmann.? 
According to the latter, the general endowment with the Spirit is 
ignored when there are in the church people who rate in a special 
way as mvevuarıkoi.t But did the primitive church distinguish in its 
ranks a special group of zveuparikot ? 

The use of mvevparixds as a substantive in early Christianity is 
restricted to Paul and to one place in Barnabas. In 1 Cor. 2:14ff. 
Paul contrasts the ‘unspiritual man’ (Juyu<ós dvÜporos) and the ‘spir- 
itual man’ (mvevparixds). Conzelmann thinks that this refers to two 
distinct groups in the church: a group of svevparikot, to which Paul 
himself claims to belong because of v. 16b: ñuets de votv Xpwro? 
éxyopev ; and the rest of the believers addressed in 3:1 as öuiv ... sapri- 
voıs.5 This, however, is improbable. It is conceivable that in Corinth 


guished explicitly from the church members who are called dyor. But since the believers 
are addressed as oí éyovres rjv paprvpiav 'Inaoó (12:17), and ý uaprvpía '"Inco0 éorw tò 
mveöna ris mpodnreias (19:10), they also share in the prophetic Spirit. Satake, Die Ge- 
meindeordnung in der Johannesapokalyps, p. "1f. accepts this interpretation and then 
rejects the clause as a gloss. This is not necessary, cf. D. Hill, Prophecy and Prophets 
in the Revelation of St John, N. T. S. 18 (1972), p. 401-418, esp. 413. 

1 The Holy Spirit in the New Testament (London, 1910, repr. Grand Rapids, 1964), 
p. 377. 

2 Gesichte und Offenbarungen 179f. Cf. also E. Earle Ellis, The Role of the Christian 
Prophet in Acts, Apostolic History and the Gospel, Biblical and Historical Essays presented 
to F.F. Bruce. ed. by W. Ward Gasque and R. P. Martin (London, 1970), p. 56-67, esp. 
p. 62f. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 136, n. 4. 

4 Op. cit., p. 160. 

5 Der erste Brief an die Korinther, p. 81f., ad loc. 
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there were individual members who called themselves vevuarıroi,! 
but Paul does not distinguish himself from other Christians as a 
avevpattxdés. In his pneumatology there is no place for mvevparixoi 
as a distinct group.? The ironical tone of the passage suggests that 
Paul takes up the vocabulary of the Corinthians, turns it against 
them and then drops it. Yet in 3:16 he reminds them that the Spirit 
of God d wells in them ! In any case, the passage 2:6-3:3 does not suggest 
the existence of a group of mvevuarıxoi in the church. In Galatians 
6:1: of wvevparixol is addressed to the whole church and not to a 
group within it.4 This is also the case in Barnabas 4:11: yevópebĝa 
mvevpatixol, yerwueda vaós réAeios TH 0e@.5 

It is, however, conceivable that in the primitive church there were 
special Spirit-bearers, “Pneumatiker”’, but that the word mvevpariKol 
was not applied to them. There are, for instance, the seven men who 
were to serve the church in Jerusalem at the tables: they had to be 
mÄnpeıs "veUparos kai codias and one of them, Stephen, is called 
rather emphatically wAjpys riorews kai mvedpatos üyiov and mAnpys 
xdpvros kai Suvanews.” But this does not mark them as standing 


1 Cf. 14: 37: el res doke? mpodyrys elvai 7j mveunarınds. This may refer to the presump- 
tion of individuals to be avevyarixoi or be understood in the light of vv. 14ff, where 
the repeated use of év mveinarı refers to glossolaly. 

? Cf. H. D. Wendland, Das Wirken des Heiligen Geistes in den Gläubigen nach 
Paulus, Th. L. Z. 77 (1952), c. 457-470, esp. 460: “der Gerechtfertigte is der Pneumatiker” 

š In 2:16 jets refers to all Christians as contrasted to people who did not receive 
the Spirit of God, i.e. the non-Christians; in 3:1ff. Paul returns to his admonition of 
the Corinthians. 

4 Whether it means ‘you, who are spiritual’ or ‘you who presume to be spiritual’ 
(Lietzmann, H. N. T. ad loc.) is immaterial. W. Schmithals, Paulus und die Gnostike 
(Hamburg, 1965), p. 32, thinks that the phrase refers to a Gnostic group within the churcl 
but there is no evidence that the referent of óueis is different from e.g. óuiv, adeApo 
in 1:11, ópets in 3:28, or úpeîs ..., adeAdoi in 4:28. 

5 Also Ign., Eph. 8, 2 of mvevparixot denotes the Christians in general. Polyc. 2, 2 
capkwós el kai mvevparixds is not relevant. Of mvevparixol as a group-indication is not 
used in Christian literature before the Gnostics, cf. e.g. Iren. A. H. I 6, 4: a?rois (i.e. 
the Valentinians) mvevparixois te kai reAeioıs kaÀovpuévow. In contrast to all who pre- 
sume to be vevuarıxoi Irenaeus describes in A. H. IV 33, 1-8 the true spiritual man, 
ef. supra, p. 62. 

6 Cf. Käsemann, art. cit., c. 1273: “So treten von Anfang an besondere Pneumatiker 
aus der übrigen Gemeinde heraus". Käsemann mentions “Wundertäter, Propheten, 
Bekenner”. 

7 Acts 6:3, 5, 8. He performed signs and miracles. In 7:55 ómdpyow mAnpns mveúna- 
Tos dyiov is inserted with regard to the subsequent vision, cf. Haenchen ad. loc. 
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apart from the rest of the community as special Spirit-bearers. When 
Luke can say that Peter was filled with the Holy Spirit when he began 
to speak to the Sanhedrin (Acts 4:8), it is clear that he does not consider 
the apostle as a “Pneumatiker” who is in the abiding possession of the 
Spirit in a measure beyond that of the other members of the church.: 
What distinguishes the apostle from the others was not his endowment 
with the Spirit but his apostolic commission. The same applies to Paul: 
he does not claim apostolic authority by pointing to his Spirit-endow- 
ment but by referring to the grace that was given to him.? This ydpis 
does not set him apart from the church since the commission of the 
believers is also xara r7jv xapıv.? Hence Käsemann comments: “Aposto- 
lat und Gemeinde sind pneumatische Realitäten. Darum erhält jedes 
nur im Zusammenhang mit dem andern Sinn und Gewicht, wie beides 
im Geber des Geistes begründet ruht".* This is true not only of the 
apostleship but of all gifts of the Spirit. In the last analysis there is 
no primitive Christian "Pneumatikertum" in the sense of a group 
or a person with a greater and higher endowment with the Spirit 
than the rest of the church.* The church itself is a corporate “‘Pneu- 
matikertum", consisting of vevparixoi even if the Spirit may manifest 
itself in its members in different ways and to different degrees. Far 
from ignoring the general endowment with the Spirit, it rather confirms 
it, because the endowment with the Spirit is a dynamic experience 
which is subject to change and may rise and fall. The gifts of the Spirit 
are a part of this endowment with the Spirit. They are given to the 
body and not to the members individually. 

Here a discussion of 1 Corinthians 12:31 and 14:1.39 is relevant. 
According to Bultmann, the striving for the gifts of the Spirit is another 
example of how the general endowment with the Spirit is ignored 
in primitive Christianity from time to time.* He does not translate 
the word £3Ao$v, apparently assuming that its meaning is unambiguous; 
and indeed most translators and commentators do take it to mean 


1 To be filled with the Spirit was the experience of the whole church (2:4; 4:31). 

2 Cf, Rom. 1:5; 12:3; 15:15; 1 Cor. 3:10; Gal. 2:9. 2 Cor. 10:13: karà 76 uérpov roO 
xavóvos oð Euepioev uiv 6 Beds, may also be understood along the same lines, of. H. 
W. Beyer, art. kavav, Th. W. N. T. III, p. 603f. Käsemann, Die Legitimität des Apos- 
tels, Z. N. W., XLI (1942), p. 58f. 

3 Cf. Rom. 12:6; 1 Cor. 1:4. 

4 Kasemann, Die Legitimität, p. 60. 

5 The term is, therefore, inappropriate, and it is advisable not to use it at all. 

$ Op. cit., p. 160. 
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‘to strive to obtain’ or a similar phrase.! But a closer inspection of 
the places in question? shows that this interpretation is not satis- 
factory. It implies that the object (rà yapícuara Ta neilova, rà 
Tvevpatika, TO Tpodmre/ew) is something which the Corinthians 
do not as yet have. Hence some commentators understand [nAodv 
as ‘to pray for’, but this is not what it can mean. Furthermore, to 
suggest that the church members did not have gifts and should do 
their best to obtain one or more of them, is not consistent with 1:4-7, 
12:4-11 and 14:26. Yet £9Aoóv undoubtedly denotes a human activity. 
But how can human activity go together with a gift from God? 

W. C. van Unnik has argued for another meaning of £9Aoóv, namely 
‘to practice zealously’.* He adduces a number of places where the 
word has this meaning. À few of them may be quoted here. In Josephus, 
Ant. XX 41 it is said of king Izates that he kékpuce [ndoöv ra marpıa 
TÀv ’Iovdalwv. After he had been circumcised his own people considered 
him a rv map’ érépois EnAwrnv Edav (ib. 4T).* Philo calls the pagan 
seers: “those who practice zealously the counterfeit and ribald divina- 
tion’’.6 In the context of 1 Corinthians 12-14, this means that the 
gifts are not things to be striven after. They were present in the church 
and the members were £gAwrai mvevudrwv: zealous practicians of 
the spiritual gifts. The Spirit-endowment of the church comprises 
also the gifts that serve for the upbuilding of the church. They come 
to life in the gathering of the church, because the Spirit is present 
there. 

On this point, the 11th Mandate of the Shepherd states explicitly 


1 This interpretation is found already in Johann. Chrysost., Homil. in 1 Cor. 32, 9 
(289 A) who renders pévere émifvpotvres xapıonarwv, and Theodorus (dAws yàp éd(ea0e 
TÓV uel óvov xapıoudrwv, Cramer, Catenae V, 246). Of modern commentators Robertson- 
Plummer, Findlay, Weiss, Bachmann, Schmiedel, Lietzmann, Conzelmann, Hering, 
Heinrici. 

2 1 Cor. 12:31: Indodre 8 rà xapionara rà peilova. 14:1: SnAodre 86 rà mvevparucd 
12: éwet InAwrai égre mvevpdrwv, 39: nore TO mpodgreiew. 

3 Thus e.g. Heinrici, Robertson-Plummer, Grosheide, Barrett. 

4 The meaning of 1 Corinthians 12:31 (as yet unpublished). 

5 Cf. also Philo, Spec. Leg. II 253: he who swears vainly will not escape the revenge 
of men: pupios yàp Ebopor, InAwrai vouwv, $Aakes TÀv marpiwv Axpıßeoraro:. 

6 Spec. Leg. IV 50: r&v Tjj» rapáonuov kai BopoAóxov uavruciv. UgAosvrov. Cf. also ib., 
199: rois de Toodrwv Epyarus Te Kai InAwrais Eemavareiverar Oeo óóBov ó vópos, refer- 
ring to people who insult the dumb and hinder the blind. Other places quoted by 
Van Unnik are Jos., Ant. VI 343, Philo, De Virt. 194, Diod. Sic. I 81, 4; IV 71, 
Plut., Vita Alex. 2, Euseb., Praep. Evang. IV 16, 20. 
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that which is implied and presupposed in 1 Corinthians 14. The two 
documents are otherwise vastly different and represent two different 
worlds. There is on the one hand the greatest apostle of the primitive 
church and a young church where the Spirit abounds and shows forth 
manifold gifts. It 1s Paul's task, not to quench the fire, but to channel 
the stream of the Spirit. There is on the other hand Hermas, a simple 
Christian, representing “das Alltagschristentum der kleinen Leute"! 
and there is a church which is spiritually threatened and in need of a 
new conversion. The spirit is not lacking, but its fire is not bursting 
forth in the way in which it happened in Corinth. The spiritual atmo- 
sphere is completely different. Yet in both documents prophecy 
functions fundamentally in the same way. Both testify that the func- 
tional structure of Christian prophecy is congregational. The Spirit 
which is in the church becomes active when the church gathers in 
worship and fellowship, and breaks forth in the words of the prophet. 
The prophet needs the church, for it is through her that he is filled 
with the Spirit. The church needs the prophet, for it is through him 
that she hears what the Spirit says to the church. 

There are no other documents from the same period which state 
the interdependence of the church and its prophets, and their common 
dependence on the Spirit with the same clarity. Yet there are here and 
there scraps of evidence which may betray the same fundamental 
understanding. It is generally known that the community gathering 
for worship and fellowship, is, as it were, a magnetic field of the Holy 
Spuit. The relevant material has keen collected and discussed by W. C. 
van Unnik.? The classic formulation is found in the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus: Unusquisque sollicitus sit ire ad ecclesiam, locum ubi 
spiritus sanctus floret. Now we read in the Didache: rois de mpo¢yjrais 


1 Dib., p. 425. 

2 Dominus Vobiscum, New Testament Essays, Studies in Memory of T. W. Manson 
(Manchester, 1959), p. 270-305, esp. p. 294ff. Another aspect of the presence of the Spirit 
in worship is that it destroys the power of the devil, cf. Ign., Eph. 13, 1: omovödlere 
olv mvkvórepov ouvepxeodaı eis ebxapiotiay Heod kal eis Öofav: rav yàp mukvds émi Tò 
aùrò yiveoße, kadarpoüvraı al Óvvdápeis roô caravä. Though the Spirit is not mentioned, 
the underlying thought obviously is that the gathering of the church is, as it were, 
& concentration of the power of the Spirit. 

3 Ed. B. Botte (Sources Chrétiennes ; Paris, 1968), 41, p. 124f. (cf. also ib. 35, p. 118f.). 
This is said in the context of an injunction to go to the church for instruction. The 
church is also a locus ubi docetur. When all are there, Tune dabitur ei qui loquitur ut 
dicat ea quae utilia sunt unicuique, et audies quae non cogitas, et proficies in iis quae spiritus 
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Emirpenere ebyapıoreiv, doa ÜéAovow. This freedom of prayer is 
granted to the prophets as prophets speaking éz mvevpare. But 
they are ev mveduarı because the church is gathered for the purpose 
of the edyapioria which is also an event in the Spirit. This finds its 
liturgical expression in the salutation which in the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus precedes the great eucharistio prayer.? This dialogical 
salutation probably dates from the middle of the second century A.D., 
but the reality which it expresses is, of course, as old as the Lord's 
Supper itself. Luke writes that the community in Jerusalem used 
to break the bread and to share their meals v ayaAAıdocı which 
is almost the fixed term for the joy of expectation in the Spirit. 
This sphere of joy is the sphere in which the Spirit might fill the prophet 
and inspire him to lead the church in thanksgiving. Thus the freedom 
of the prophets in the thanksgiving prayer appears to rest on the same 
basis as found in 1 Corinthians 14 and the 11th Mandate, though it is 
not a case of prophetic speech proper. 

A vestige of the same conception is found also in the famous prophetic 
outburst of Ignatius in the church of Philadelphia: é«payaca, uera£ó 
av, éÀáAovv peydAn pavi, Geod pavit T énuakómo mpoaoéxyere kai 
TQ mpeoßvrepiw kal Óuakóvow. Some people suspected that he had been 
informed beforehand about the division of some but he assures them 
that hé had no human knowledge of it: ro 6€ mveüna Ernpvooer 
Aéyov rade.* This happened when he was in their midst (uera£) av). 
It is well possible that this phrase means more than just his physical 
presence and that it is a veiled, or perhaps even an unconscious in- 
timation that the gathering of the church was the right place for this 
to happen. Ephesians 5, 2 and 13, 1 show that the meeting of the church 


sanctus tibi dabit per eum qui instruit (ib. 41). Here the teacher has taken the place of 
the prophet but otherwise the similarities with 1 Cor. 14 and Mand. XI are striking. 
For the place of the teachers in the church of Hippolytus cf. A. Hamel, Kirche bei 
Hippolyt von Rom (Gütersloh, 1951), p. 159ff. 

1 10, 7. 

2 4, p. 46f.: Dominus vobiscum; Et cum apiritu tuo. 

3 Acts 2:46; cf. 1 Pet. 1:6-8; 4:13; Lk. 10:21; E. Schweizer, art. AbendmahlI, R.G.G. 
I3, c. 11. Bultmann, art. dyoAAdoua, Th. W. N. T. I, p. 20, thinks that possibly in 
1 Cor. 11:26: róv Üdvarov roð xuplov karayyéAAere, dype oó &A0n, might be similar 
to an act of dyaliiaoıs. ! 

4 Philad. 7, 1-2; cf. the same introductory formula in Agabus’ prophecy in Acts 
21: 11. 
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is a center of spiritual power.! Behind all this is the same conception 
of the Spirit, the church and the prophet.? 

Finally, there is the enigmatic passage in Barnabas 16, 8-10 which 
speaks of the church as the new temple: év rà xaroucgrgpío huv 
aAndas 6 Geds karowet ev Suiv. How? His word of faith, his in- 
vitation of promise, the wisdom of his ordinances, the commandment 
of his teaching, a$rós Ev ñutv mpodytedwr, aùròs Ev iv karoıkörv. 
These are the signs of God’s indwelling and among them is prophecy 
through which God speaks in the church. The line of thought is not 
very consistent, for the sentence ends: eioayeı eis ròv djÜaprov 
vaóv, shifting from being in the temple to entering the temple. What 
follows seems to reflect the impression which the prophetic speech 
in the church makes upon an outsider who is attracted to the message: 
6 yàp mov owbñvar BAdrreı ode eis ròv avOpwrov, GAN eis ròv èv 
a)rQ karoıkodvra kai AaAoóvra, Em abr éexrAncodpevos, emt TO 
pndérore pyre tod Aéyovros rà püuara Akrmkoevar ex TOD GTonaTos 
pyre abrós more Emireduunkevar dkoVew. TODTO otw mvevparırös 
vaos oikodonovuevos TQ Kupiw. This is “a syntactical nightmare”,« 
but in the "blurred picture" there are some points fairly clear: the 
outsider to his amazement hears someone he knows suddenly speak 
out as a prophet. This sudden and unexpected event is a specimen of 
aùròs Ev Nuiv mpodnreiwv, which, in its turn, is a result of adrés ev 
jpiv karoıkav. Here the same pattern emerges: the indwelling of God 
through the Spirit in the church; prophetic speaking as a result and 
a sign of this; a member of the church unexpectedly beginning to 
speak as a prophet. 

Though the evidence is indirect and, as it were, under the surface, 
the basic triangular structure of the Spirit, the church and the prophet 


15, 2: ei yàp évós Kai Bevrépov mpooevy) rocaírqv loxiv Exe, nóow udov $ Te 
tod émoxdénov kal mdons Ts éxxdnolas; this power has been defined previously as 
mvevparucj. For 13, 1 cf. supra, p. 148, n. 2. 

? Though Ignatius is not called a prophet but a bishop, and emphasizes the episcopal 
ministry strongly he is not set apart from the church as a special Spirit-bearer. If his 
second name @eodópos is to be understood as related to mvevparoddpos, this does not 
set him apart from his readers to whom he writes: deoö yéuere (Magn. 14, cf. W. Bauer, 
H. N. T. ad loc., p. 190). What happened in Philadelphia is a prophetic event in any 
case. 

3 Karowxnripiov refers here to the church, in 6, 15 to the individual believer, like 
vads in 1 Cor. 3:16 and 6:19. 

4 R. A. Kraft, Barnabas and the Didache, p. 132 ad loc. 
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appears to underly the three situations with which we have dealt. 
We may therefore assume that this structure underlies all Christian 
prophecy in the first two centuries A.D. 


Tur PROPHET AND THE MINISTRY 


So far no mention has been made of the ecclesiastical structure of 
the church, and indeed the absence of any reference to church officers 
in the 11th Mandate is, at first sight, striking. Also, it is striking that 
the prophets are nowhere else mentioned together with the officers 
of the church.! The question of church and ministry in Hermas is 
difficult because of the nature of the material. Hermas’ primary interest 
is not the proper structure and functioning of the church. What con- 
cerns him can be seen clearly in Sim. VIII 6, 4 - 10, 4 the allegory of 
the stick-bearers. It is the conduct and the faithfulness of the believers 
and the repentance of those among them who had gone astray. This 
may include members of the leadership of the church, as those who 
brought in ddayas érépas (6, 5), and those who were jealous mept 
mpwreiwy Kai mepi dd&ns twos (7, 4), but they are not identified 
as officers of the church. In the related allegorical interpretation of 
the twelve mountains in Sim. IX 19-29, the people of the fifth mountain 
are identified as those who @éAovow edeAodıdacradoı efvar, but 
it is hardly possible that this refers to teachers of the church.? In 
the same context 26, 2 mentions d:dxovo. who stole the livelihood 
of the widows and the orphans, and in 27, 2 éríokoro: are mentioned 
who have entertained the servants of God in their homes and è +$ 
dtaxovia éavróv have sheltered the widows and the destitute. Only 
in the last two places do we find a mention of church officers; and then 
not as such but with regard to the way in which they have acquitted 
themselves of their ministry. They have this in common with all the 
other believers who have been mentioned. 


1 Cf, Sim. IX 15, 4: of Ae mpodirar rob Geo’ Kai Sidxovor abro). They appear to 
belong to the (third) generation which precedes that of the amöoroAoı kai diddcKxaror roô 
«)póyuaros ToU viod roô Ücoó and hence to refer to the Old Testament prophets. 
Pernveden, op. cit., p. 146, does not seem to make this distinction. 

2 22, 2. It is probably Gnostic teachers that are envisaged, cf. supra, p. 66. Whether 
the church of Hermas had teachers among its ministers is doubtful because they are 
always mentioned together with the apostles in a context that seems to refer to the past, 
ef. Sim. IX 15, 4-6 (nexpı ris xouwíjoeos abrav.); 16, 5 (xotpnbevres.); 25, 2. For 
& different view cf. Pernveden, op. cit., p. 147f. 
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All this has little relevance to the position of the prophet in the 
church and his relationship with the ministry .Two other passages, 
however, are important because they reveal something about the rela- 
tionship of Hermas as the receiver of divine revelations, and the pres- 
byters.! The first is Ves. III 1, 8. When Hermas is invited by the Elderly 
Lady to sit down on the couch which has been brought by the young 
men, he replies: «vpla, des rods mpeafvrépovs mpórov kadicaı. 
This is interpreted in various ways. Pernveden thinks that it is a 
recognition of the precedence of the church leaders over himself,? but 
he does not take into account the fact that the Elderly Lady curtly 
tells Hermas to sit down nonetheless.® Weinel finds here an indication 
of a competition between the ordained ministry and the charismatics 
and martyrs. This is denied by Dibelius who compares Vis. I 2, 2,5 
and thinks that this time Hermas is allowed to sit down because he 
has repented since his first meeting with the Elderly Lady.* Accord- 
ing to Dibelius, this repentance is alluded to in Vis. II 3, 2, but this 
connection seems a little far-fetched. The little scene in Vis IIT 1, 8f. 
serves a twofold purpose. Its most obvious function is to mark a 
new stage in the revelatory process.? To that is added the question 
of rank and precedence in the church. Hermas is prepared to let the 


1 For the church order according to Hermas cf. Dibelius, p. 634f., Pernveden, op. cit., 
p. 144-155, Schweizer, Gemeinde und Gemeindeordnung, p. 141-145, H. von Campenhausen 
Kirchliches Amt, p. 103ff. Though much is uncertain we may assume that the church 
is led by a group of specBórepo: and that the émicxomo: and àƏáxovo. are probably 
members of this group with a special function. Whether the former had the presidency 
in worship (cf. Sim. IX 27, 3 Aevrovpyoóvres xupiw and Dibelius ad. loc.) is uncertain 
but not relevant to our investigation. 

2 Op. cit., p. 150, 152. The same view in R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte I4 
(repr. Basel, 1953), p. 241 f. 

3 “O oo, Adyo, poi, Kaßıoorv. 

4 Weinel, ad loc., p. 297, and cf. also Schweizer, Gemeinde und Gemeindeordnung, 
p. 143. Harnack, ad loc., p. 31f. thinks of a conflict between presbyters and laymen. 

5 *HÀ0ev yuv) mpeoßüns ... Kat exdficey uó. 

6 P. 456f. He is followed in this by Peterson, Frühkirche, p. 267. 

? After the discussion Hermas asks again to be shown the vision: 4 è mdàw 
émeAáferó pou Tis xewós Kai éyeipe pe koi kale, pe ènmi rò avgmbeiov è edwripwr 
exabelevo Bé «ai airy ex egið (III 2, 4), and then the revelation commences (cf. P. G. 
M. VII 744ff., Preis. II, p. 33, quoted by Peterson: xypyparioaré por mepi rod Selva 
mpdypatos ... mavrws Séopat, ixeredw, odos Unerepos kal reOpoviapevos Univ). The first 
revelation concerned Hermas himself and was addressed to him. In Vis, III Hermas 
receives a revelation which he had to transmit. From a recipient of revelation he 
becomes an agent and transmittor. 
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elders sit down first, but the Elderly Lady rebukes him and bids him 
to sit down. This means clearly that between Hermas and the pres- 
byters there can be no question of rank. They are in the same group. 
The only difference in position which is recognised is that between 
the martyrs and the other believers.: 

The second place is Vis. II 4, 3: od 86 avayvmon eis Taurmv 
Thy TÓÀw peta THY mpeoßurepwv TÓv mpoiorauevwv rhs EekkÄnolas. 
The situation is that, after having received the first written revelation 
(II 1, 3f.), Hermas has another vision in which the Elderly Lady tells 
him that she wants to add to the preceding revelation. What these 
additional words refer to is not clear from the context, but, conceiv- 
ably, it is the content of Vis. III which is envisaged. Leaving out of 
account the other details of Vis. II 4, we may conclude that Hermas 
is ordered to present his prophetic message in the church with the 
consent and the cooperation of the leaders of the church. 

This means that there are no traces of a conflict between the prophets 
and the ordained ministry.? The latter is accepted as an existing institu- 
tion, but the prophet is not dependent on, or subordinate to it. His 
functioning is dependent only on the presence and the action of the 
gathered community and the divine Spirit prevailing there. On the 
other hand, a church prophet, like the one of the lith Mandate 
wil not have held a position of leadership in the church because of 
his occasional prophesying. The zpwroxafedpia is not something which 
he seeks to obtain. 

In view of this situation there is no need here to investigate at length 
the intricate problems of the position of the prophets in the church 
of the first and second century A.D.* This position is tangible only 


1 Cf. III 2, 1: because of what they have suffered exeivar éoriv rà 8efià uépg rob 
dyidopartos, kai ôs àv wdfn dia rò övopa. The picture of the couch is momentarily 
suspended and replaced by that of the heavenly sanctuary. The couch is not “das 
Abbild des Heiligtums" (Dibelius) nor “Abbild des Altars” (Peterson); for the former 
there is no evidence, the latter is inappropriate. The distinction between right and left 
does not refer to the last judgment as in Mt. 25:33, but to rank and dignity in the church. 
In Clem. Alex., Strom. IV 15, 6 and 30, 1 rà Befià rod dyıdanaros refers to eternal 
salvation, but there is no reference to the left side. For the place of the martyrs in the 
church in Hermas cf. 5, 2; Sim. VIII 3, 6; IX 28, 2f. Cf. also Traditio Apostolica 9, ed. 
Botte p. 64: Confessor ... habet honorem presbyteratus per suam confessionem. 

? Thus also von Campenhausen, op. cit., p. 103: “Zwischen Geistesmännern und Amts- 
trägern scheint danach das beste Einvernehmen zu bestehen”. He sees in Hermas’ con- 
ception of the ministry a sign that the influence of 1 Clement should not be overrated. 

8 For a brief survey cf. supra, p. Tff. 
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in the case of the people who bear the title ‘prophet’ as a permanent 
designation. In the case of the church members who were occasionally 
called to prophesy, the situation will as a rule, have been similar 
to that which the 11th Mandate describes. 


This concludes the picture of the Christian prophet as portrayed 
by Hermas. There remains one important question to be answered: 
is this portrait relevant to the portrait of its author, or is it merely 
an isolated picture in his work ? In the last part of this chapter we have 
already used materials which concerned Hermas personally to clarify 
the position of the prophet in the church, thereby tacitly assuming 
that these materials were relevant to the interpretation of the 11th 
Mandate. Our last task is to test this assumption by investigating 
the relevance of the 11th Mandate to Hermas' understanding of his 
own ministry. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


HERMAS AND THE PROPHET 


So far the eleventh Mandate has yielded a rich harvest of information 
about the true and the false prophets and their connection with the 
church. It is, however, silent on one very important aspect of prophecy, 
namely the prophetic message. The prophet speaks kafws ó pios 
BovAera, but this short statement is not elaborated. This silence, 
however, is determined by the context and the purpose of the Mandate. 
Its aim is to provide guidance for distinguishing true and false proph- 
ecy. The most important criterion which distinguishes the true prophet 
is that he is filled with the Holy Spirit through the prayer of the gather- 
ed community. When this happens, the prophet cannot but speak 
kaÜds 6 kúpios BovAerar. The content and the form of his message 
are not relevant to the purpose of the Mandate. This is regrettable 
because our knowledge of the speech forms which pre-Montanist Christ- 
ian prophets used is extremely limited. Conceivably, there are among 
the synoptic sayings of Jesus some that stem originally from Christian 
prophets and were later considered to be authentic sayings of Jesus.! 
But Paul's explicit distinction between words of the Lord and his 
own pronouncements as one who has the Spirit does not support this 
possibility. Since the prophetic ministry is primarily a ministry of 
the spoken word, it is no wonder that relatively few prophetic words 
have come down to us.? Most Christian prophetic utterances will have 
been spoken in specific situations, and heeded but not recorded. 
Agabus' prophecy concerning Paul is a good example of a recorded 
prophetic utterance, and probably in its authentic form.* But the 


1 Of. Bultmann, Geschichte der synopt. Tradition (Göttingen, 19584), p. 132-138; 
Vielhauer, in Hennecke-Schneemelcher II, p. 426. 

? 1 Cor. 7:10-40; cf. F. Neugebauer, Geistsprüche und Jesuslogien, Z. N. W. 53 
(1962), p. 218-228, and K. Berger, Zu den sogenannten Sätzen Heiligen Rechts, N. T. S. 
17 (1970), p. 10-40, who shows convincingly that Käsemann’s attribution of these 
sentences to Christian prophets exercising the ius talionis, is not correct. 

3 This statement applies to Christian, not to Hebrew prophecy; for the latter, cf. 
Lindblom, Prophecy, p. 220ff. 

4 Acts 21:11: ráBe Adyar rò mvedua rò dyww: rv dvdpa o$ éorw ñ (dv airo obras 
Sýoovow év '"IepovcaX)p. of '"IovBatot kai mapadwoovow eis xeipas eOvav. 
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letters to the seven churches in the Apocalypse of John which have a 
similar introductory formula already show traces of a process of gener- 
alization to which all recorded prophecy is subjected.! A good specimen 
of a prophetie utterance which is probably recorded in an authentic 
form, is to be found in Ignatius, Philadelphians T: TÔ Emorönw 
mpocexete Kal TH mpeaflvrepi kal Siaxdvois ... ywpis TOD émiokómov 
pndev moere. THY capra Budv ws vaóv Üeoó rypelre, r)v evwow 
dyamüre, Tovs peptopovs devyere, pupntal yiveode 'Inooó Xpiorod.2 
This form of direct prophetic speech is a terse sequence of asyndetic 
imperatives.® 

Either of the two forms of prophetic speech quoted above would 
fit the situation in the 11th Mandate perfectly. There is no hint of a 
vision or an audition, When the prophet is filled with the Holy Spirit 
he immediately begins to speak to the congregation. Direct speech 
appears to be the characteristic result of being filled with the Spirit. 
Luke relates that Elisabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit and immed- 
iately cried out aloud.* In the same way Zechariah was filled with 
the Holy Spirit and started to prophesy.5 The same happens to the 
church of Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost.* Peter is filled with the 
Holy Spirit when he begins to speak to the rulers of the people and the 
elders. A corporate experience of being filled with the Spirit results 
in a speaking of the word of God with boldness.® When Paul perceives 
the attempts of Elymas to oppose him, he is filled with the Holy 
Spirit and starts to speak against him.? 

In Philo the concept of being filled with the Spirit appears to have 


1 Cf. Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, H. N. T. 16, p. 40 ad loc. 

2 Cf. Grant, Ignatius of Antioch, The Apostolic Fathers, vol. 4 (London, 1966), p. 104f. 
ad loc. The fact that Ignatius does not present himself as a prophet shows that it is not 
the title claimed, but the function performed which counts. Cf. also supra, p. 149. 

3 “Wirkliche pneumatische Worte sind abgerissene, knappe Sätze, oft in poetischer 
oder ihr nahestehender Form" (Weinel, Wirkungen p. 89). His conclusion that the proph- 
etic utterances in the 11th Mandate will have been those in which “der Geist in der ersten 
Person aus dem Pneumatiker spricht", because the prophet and the Spirit are speaking 
alternately (p. 88), overlooks that in the decisive part, the inspiration event, it is the 
prophet who speaks and not the Spirit. 

4 Lk. 1:41. 

5 Lk. 1:67. 

6 Acts 2:4. 

7 Acts 4:8. 

8 Acts 4:31. 

® Acts 13:9. 
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a similar connotation. Moses is said to have been inspired by the 
Spirit and to have prophesied. In the curious story of Bileam the seer 
is reported to have been inspired by the prophetic Spirit which drove 
the technical divination from his soul and made him speak in favour 
of the people of Israel? 

As in the 11th Mandate we find that this concept may be applied 
to genuine prophets,? and to false prophets.* But in all evidence, being 
filled with the Spirit results in direct prophetic speech. This applies 
also to the prophet of the 11th Mandate.5 

At this point there is a great difference between Hermas himself 
and the man whom he describes as the true prophet. It is worthwhile 
to describe and assess this difference because it has a bearing upon 
the question how Hermas understood his own ministry. To this end 
we will briefly review the accounts of Hermas' own revelation exper- 
lences. 

His first experience is an Entrückungsvision: while walking on the 
road to Cumae Hermas gets into a state of somnambulism,® and is 
carried away by a Spirit through a pathless region to a level ground; 
here Hermas begins to pray and to confess his sins. While he is praying 
heaven opens and he sees his former mistress. Then the dialogue on 
Hermas’ personal sins begins and after a while the heavens are closed 


1 Vita Mosis I 175: évÜovs yiverar karamvevoÜels nò ToU eiwÜóros Emiborräv auto 
mvejnaros kai ÜeoniLe. npobnrevwv rade. 

2 Ib. I 277: éy0ovs. adrixa yiverar, mpodytixod mvevparos Emiborrijoavros, 6 mücav 
avrod T?v Évrexvov pavruciv únepópiov ris juxñs 5Àace ... Qomep épuqveos DroBáMovros 
érépov Îeonite rade. 

3 Cf, e.g. Epiphan., Panar. 48, 3: dre yàp Tv xpeia Ev npophrais ... of aùrol äyıoı Tà 
ndvra Empobrrevov, eumipmAdpevor mvevparos dytou. 

4 Cf. e.g. Euseb., H. E. V 16, 9: (of the Montanist prophetesses) vofov mvevparos 
mAnpdoa, ws kal Aareiv ékópóvos, KTA. 

5 It is worth noting that the concept of being filled with the Spirit (and its counter- 
part) occurs also in the Epistula Jacobi Apocrypha 4, 18f., ed. Malinine, Puech, Quispel, 
Till and Kasser (Zürich, 1968), p. 8f. (English transl. p. 118): "[Become ( ?)] therefore 
filled with the Spirit” (cf. also 3, 8.35f., p. 6f., where the Spirit is not mentioned), but 
the context shows no connection with prophetie inspiration; it may even contain a note 
of criticism of prophecy, since in the curious passage 6, 21-36 it is said that “they have 
hewn off the head of prophecy with John" (English transl. p. 120), which is interpreted 
by Puech and Quispel as supposing “une réaction ou une critique à l'endroit de la “pro- 
phétie", telle qu'elle était en usage dans les anciennes communautés chrétiennes". 
This use of the concept of being filled deserves a treatment of its own. 

6 'Adírvoco refers to an experience which occurs to Hermas while he is walking, 
cf. Dib. 431f. 
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and Hermas remains alone, shuddering and distressed.! This vision 
is immediately followed by another: Hermas sees before him a great 
white chair. Àn elderly woman appears with a book in her hand, sits 
down on the chair and greets Hermas. This is the beginning of a conver- 
sation between her and Hermas on the sins of Hermas and those of 
his family, after which she reads from the book to Hermas, When she 
has finished reading she rises from the chair and the chair is taken 
away by four young men. The woman speaks again to Hermas but 
is carried away by two men toward the east.? 

According to the 2nd Vision, the rapture experience is repeated 
a year after the first and again while Hermas is on his way to Cumae. 
He is carried to the same place of the previous vision. After his prayer 
he sees the Elderly Lady before him, this time walking about and 
reading from a little book which she gives to Hermas in order to 
copy it. After he has done this the book is snatched from his hand 
but he does not see by whom. The departure of the Elderly Lady is 
not related.* 

Since Hermas did not understand the content of the book he had 
copied, he fasts and prays earnestly to the Lord for two weeks and 
then the meaning of the writing is revealed to him.* Then follows the 
text of the writing. Where and how this revelation takes place is not 
indicated. 

The next experience is when in a dream a handsome young man 
appears to Hermas and tells him that the Elderly Lady is the Church.’ 
This is followed by a vision in his house: the Elderly Lady comes 
because she has to make additions to the book which Hermas was 
to give to the elders of the church.® No further details of the appearance 
of the Elderly Lady are given. 

The 3rd Vision begins with a nightly appearance of the Elderly 
Lady after Hermas had fasted a long time and prayed the Lord to 
grant him the promised revelation. She tells Hermas to go to the field 
where he raises groats; at the fifth hour she will appear there and show 


1 Vis. 11, 3-2, 1. 

2 I 2, 2-4, 3. 

3 II 1, 1.4. 

4 IL 2, 1: drexaddgOn por ý yvaoıs ris ypadis. 
5 II 4, I: dwexadupdn é por ... kouuopévo. 

$ II 4, 2: dpacw eldov ev TÔ oiky pov. 
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him what he should see.! This is merely an introductory vision which 
prepares for the vision of the tower. 

The next day Hermas sees in the arranged part of the field an ivory 
couch with a linen cushion and a linen cloth spread over it. After an 
initial reaction of fear and shudder Hermas offers a prayer of confession 
and then the Elderly Lady appears with the six young men which 
Hermas had seen in her company previously. Then follows the discus- 
sion on the right and the left place on the couch which has already 
been investigated in chapter VI.? At the end Hermas is given the place 
on the left.3 Then the vision of the tower and the stones is told in a 
few lines. It is followed by a long and detailed explanation of the vision, 
after which the six young men appear and carry her and the couch 
into the tower.5 

As she is going away Hermas asks him to give him a revelation about 
the three forms in which she had appeared to him, but she tells him 
to ask someone else to give that revelation, and in a vision of the 
night she appears again, tells Hermas to fast and promises him that 
he will receive the revelation. One day afterwards in the night à young 
man appears who warns Hermas to be careful about asking for revela- 
tions lest he injures his body but Hermas insists on obtaining the 
revelation. Then follows the explanation of the three forms. 

The 4th Vision relates two appearances. When Hermas is walking 


1 III 1, 1- 2. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 152ff. 

3 III 1, 4 - 2, 4. It is interesting that after giving her explanation of the right and 
the left place, the Elderly Lady intends to depart but at Hermas' earnest request she 
Stays and leads Hermas to the couch. 

4 TIE 2, 5-9. 

5 III 10, 1. 

$ III 10, 2. The description of the three forms (10, 3-5) in which she had appeared 
which follows is not quite consistent with the accounts of the three appearances: the 
yuv) mpeoßörıs (I 2, 2) is now Aíav mpeoflvrépa ; the second appearance (II 1, 3) does not 
mention any change in countenance or outlook ; the third appearance (III 1, 6) does not 
refer to them at all. Also the fact that the Lady is old is explained differently in II 4, 1 
(örı mayrwv mpórg Exrioßn) and in III li, lf. (örı rò mveöna Óudwv mpeaf/repov KrA.). 
This shows that the three forms and their interpretation are an additional item which 
is not related to the other revelations. 

? III 10, 6-10. The warning to beware of injuring the body may refer to the conse- 
quences of fasting (Weinel, Wirkungen p. 225f.), or to the psycho-somatic effects of the 
visions (cf. the question of the young man whether Hermas can stand iexvporépas 
drroxadvwecs than those already received, in 8), probably to both. 
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on the Via Campana! and prays for the completion of the revelation 
and the visions he hears something like the sound of a voice (œs 7)yos 
$oviíj) saying to him not to be double-minded. This injunction anti- 
cipates the appearance of a huge beast which has all the marks of an 
apocalyptic monster. When Hermas approaches the beast stretches 
itself out on the ground and Hermas passes by unharmed.? 

After going on about thirty feet he sees a young lady coming to him, 
adorned as if coming from a bridal chamber. From the previous visions 
Hermas recognises her as the Church. The young lady begins the con- 
versation and explains to him the meaning of the huge beast and, at 
Hermas' request, adds an explanation of the four colours which 
the beast had on its head.4 

So much for the revelations by the Elderly Lady or the Church 
and those by the young man who provides information about her. 
They are described in more detail than those by the Shepherd to which 
we now turn. 

The appearance of the Shepherd in the 5th Vision marks the beginn- 
ing of a new part of the book of Hermas, possibly even the beginning 
of a separate book of the same author.5 The picture of the Shepherd 
is composite. He is guardian angel, angel of repentance and revealer 
at the same time.: He enters Hermas' house where Hermas was praying 
and sitting on a bed. He looks like a shepherd but presently his appear- 
ance is changed and Hermas recognises him as his guardian angel. 
In the closing sentence of the Vision the Shepherd is further identified 
as the angel of repentance. What concerns us in the present investiga- 
tion is the transmission of the revelation. The Shepherd says to Hermas 
that he is sent to him to show him again what he had seen before, 
and orders him to write down the commandments and the parables. 
The former refers, strictly speaking, only to Sim. IX and indeed at 
the beginning of that writing explicit reference is made to the vision 


1 For the Via Campana cf. Dib., p. 482, ad loc. 

? Cf. Dib., p. 483ff., and Peterson's searching analysis in Frühkirche, p. 285-309. 
His interpretation of the monster as Gehinnom is rejected by Snyder, p. 56f., who under- 
stands it to refer to the threat of a persecution by the state, presumably the threat 
of Trajan. This is not quite convincing. 

3 IV 1, 1-10. 

4 IV 2, 1-3,7. 

5 Cf. the readings of L! (Initium pastoris) and L? (Incipiunt pastoris mandata duo- 
decim) in Vis. V 1. 

8 Cf. Dibelius’ analysis referred to supra, p. 20, n. 9. 
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of the tower which the Church has shown to Hermas. The latter 
refers to the Mandates and the first eight Similitudes.® The emphasis 
on writing down is remarkable, as it is repeated four times in the last 
paragraphs of the 5th Vision.? Not that any reference to writing had 
been lacking in the preceding Visions.* This time, however, the order 
to write down what will be shown is so explicitly made that it almost 
seems as if a new stage in the revelatory process has begun. At the 
same time the manner of communication changes. The Mandates do 
not relate any coming or appearance of the Shepherd. He is there and 
gives his commandments and explanations, interrupted only by re- 
actions and questions of Hermas. This element of dialogue, however, 
is, on the whole, minimal.5 Yet it is indispensable because it witnesses 
to the revelation process and serves to authenticate Hermas' message.® 
Only in the closing part of the 12th Mandate the dialogue increases 
but this is due to a personal factor as it portrays Hermas' own inner 
struggle to accept the twofold ministry of living by the message of 
the second repentance himself and of communicating it to his fellow 
believers.? 

The Similitudes show more traces of revelations. The second Simili- 


1 Vis. V 5: iva & eldes mpdrepov mávra cor rdÀuy Seifw, and cf. Sim. IX 1, 1, quoted 
infra, p. 162. 

2 Cf. Sim. IX 1, 1: perà ró ypdıkar pe tas evrodds koi mapaBoAds ToO wotuévos, Tod 
dyyéAov +ç peravoias, krÀ. 

3 Vis. V 5-7: od oiv mpórov mdvrwv tàs évroMs pov ypdiiov Kal Tas mapaBodds ... èv- 
TéMopa( co, mpárov yparbar, krÀ. ... čypapa ov krÀ. ... radra por mávra oürws ypdja, 
ó moyumv évere(Aaro. 

4 Cf. Vis. IL 1, 4: Hermas copies the booklet which the Elderly Lady had given to 
him; 4, 3: ypapes odv úo BißAapida, KrA. 

5 There is no dialogue in Mand. I and II; III 3-5 brings some real dialogue; in IV 
Hermas puts in a number of questions which serve to change the subject; in V occurs 
only one question which serves the same purpose (1, 7); VI begins with a reference 
to I by the Shepherd which Hermas acknowledges (1, 1); in 1, 5 Hermas affirms his 
willingness to travel on the road which the Shepherd had described ; in 2, 2 and 5 Hermas 
asks questions which the Shepherd answers; in VII there is only one question (5); in 
VIII four questions (2; 3; 5; S) and twice Hermas answers to a question hy the Shepherd 
6; 11); in IX there is no dialogue at all; in X there is some dialogue at the beginning 
(1, 1-3), and a question of Hermis in 3, 3; in XI Hermıs speaks three times (1; 7; 19). 

9 Such revelatory dialogue is not only characteristic of Jewish-Christian apocalyptic, 
but also well represented in hellenistic revelation literature, cf. the classification of 
the various types in A. J. Festugiére, La Révélation d' Hermés Trismégiste I (Paris, 1944), 
p. 309-354. 

? Cf. infra, p. 168f, 
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tude presents Hermas as walking to his field and observing an elm 
and a vine; then the Shepherd appears and begins to talk to him about 
the elm and the vine and explains their relationship allegorically.' 
The 3rd and 4th have the same opening formula ef por as the 
11th Mandate?. The 5th Similitude shows Hermas fasting and sitting 
on a mountain, thanking the Lord, when he suddenly sees the Shepherd 
sitting beside him. Then follows a discussion on fasting and the 
parable of the faithful servant and its application. 

The 6th Similitude relates an appearance in Hermas' house: he is 
sitting there and praising the Lord for all that he has seen, and talks 
to himself; then he suddenly sees the Shepherd sitting beside him, 
and the usual dialogue begins.* Presently, the Shepherd suggests 
to Hermas to go to the country where he will show him the Shepherd 
of the sheep. Then follows the vision of the sheep and the angel- 
shepherds with ensuing explanations. The 7th Similitude relates an 
encounter between Hermas and the Shepherd in the same plain where 
he had seen the shepherds,® and the Shepherd tells Hermas why the 
punishing shepherd must still stay in Hermas' house. 

The 8th Similitude is more in the nature of a parable, like the 3rd 
and the 4th, and like them begins with £8ei£é por. This introduces 
the parable of the willow tree and the sticks. À new element, however, 
is that the Shepherd and Hermas themselves play a part in the story,? 
but otherwise the revelatory structure is the same: the Shepherd 
explains and Hermas assents or asks for further explanations. An 
order to call the believers to repentance concludes the writing. 

The 9th Similitude begins with a reference to the 3rd Vision which 
is very important as far as Hermas' understanding of the origin of 
his revelations is concerned. The Shepherd says to him: deAw ocot deifaı 
óga co. &Óei£e TO mvedua TO dywv TO ÀaMjoav perà cob ev poppi 
ths 'EkkAgoías ... vüv 8€ bro ayyelov BAémew, Ôi TOG adrod ner 


1 Sim. II l: davepodrai por ó moyum. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 28, n. 2. 

3 Sim. V 1, 1: BAémo rev moyueva napakaðýuevóv uoi. 

4 VII, 2: Bro atrév é£aióvgs nmaparaðýpevóv por. 

5 VIl, 5-5,7. 

6 VII 1: eldov aùròv eis TO neõiov 76 air. 

? The Shepherd is ordered by the angel of the Lord to examine the sticks and send 
their bearers inside the walls accordingly and orders Hermas to assist him (VIII 2, 5f.; 
also in 4, 1ff.). 
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mveduaros.! Dibelius is right when he says that this is “nur eine liter- 
arische Verklammerung".? But this is only possible because of the 
underlying conviction of Hermas that his visions are from the Holy 
Spirit. At the same time this text reveals that in Hermas' own revela- 
tion idiom Sexvivar is the general term for revealing and fAémew 
for receiving a revelation. The vision of this Similitude happens in 
Arcadia where Hermas is lead by the Shepherd.® 

The last Similitude is a kind of a postscript to the whole book. 
Here suddenly appears nuntius alle qui me tradiderat huic pastori.t 
His words are little more than a repetition of themes which have 
already appeared. The texts do not add to the evidence on Hermas' 
revelations. 

This account of Hermas' revelation-experiences concerns only the 
structure of the events, not the religio-historical background of the 
materials which the author used,’ nor the question of their genuineness.® 
At this juncture we must compare the structure of these revelation 
events with that of the inspiration of the prophet as told in the 11th 
Mandate. This comparison yields the following picture: 

(1) The inspiration of the prophet takes place when he comes into 
the congregation of believers who have the Spirit .We have noticed 
the crucial importance of this triangular structure of the Spirit, the 
church and the prophet in chapter VI.” The prophet needs the action 
of the church in order to be filled with the Holy Spirit. His inspiration 
is congregationally determined; it is a personal and a corporate event 
at the same time. 

Hermas, however, receives his revelations when he is alone. He may 
be walking along the road or sitting in his home, he may be awake 
or asleep, his experiences are strictly individual. He does not depend 
on his fellow believers to receive the revelations. Rather, his accounts 
suggest that he must be removed from the company of others, if he 
is to receive them. The prophetic situation in the 11th Mandate is 
the opposite of Hermas' own revelation situation. 


1 Sim. IX 1, M. 

2 P. 602. 

3 Sim. IX 1, 4: dmiyaye pe eis rhv ` Apkabiav. 

4 X 1, 1. referring back to Vis. V 2, cf. Dib., p. 491. 

5 For this, cf. Peterson, Frühkirche, p. 254-270, and supra, p. 21f. 
$ For this, cf. infra, p. 170. 

? Cf. supra, p. 122ff. 
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(2) As pointed out above, the prophet of the 11th Mandate begins 
to speak immediately. There is no sign of an intermediate stage in 
which his message is shown or spoken to him. The verb AaAetv is 
the operative word as far as the prophet's action is concerned.! He 
does not relate or repeat a message given to him previously but is the 
immediate speech-instrument which the Lord uses. He is a word- 
prophet. 

Hermas, however, characterises his revelations as visions shown to 
him and seen by him.? Also that which comes to him in word-form, 
namely the explanations of the visions and the ensuing expositions 
and admonitions, comes to him in the framework of an apparition of 
either the Elderly Lady or the Shepherd. He is a visionary, not a 
word-prophet. 

(3) Atfirst sight it appears as if the presence of an angelis a common 
feature of Hermas and the prophet of the 11th Mandate. But a closer 
search reveals that exactly at this point the difference is fundamental. 
Both Hermas and the prophet have a guardian angel, the Shepherd,’ 
and the angel of the prophetic Spirit, but here the similarity ends. 
When the moment of revelation comes, the angel of the prophetic 
Spirit fills the prophet with the Holy Spirit and disappears from the 
picture. He plays no further part in the revelation process. His only 
task appears to be to establish a link between the prophet and the 
Lord by filling the former with the Spirit. He is not a bearer of revela- 
tion. It is the prophet, not the angel who speaks. 

In the case of Hermas himself, however, the situation is completely 
reverse. As we have seen,5 both the Elderly Lady and the Shepherd 
represent the Holy Spirit. Yet the Spirit is never named as the agent 
of the revelations but remains, so to speak, hidden behind the Elderly 
Lady and the Shepherd. Hermas pictures them as the revealers and 
himself as the recipient of their revelations. Only in a secondary sense 
he is also the transmitter of the revelations. 

The tension between reception and transmission is a very significant 
feature in Hermas' self-portrait and the subject deserves to be treated 


1 It occurs 10 times in the 11th Mandate and refers either to the prophet or the 
false prophet. 

2 Cf. the use of the technical terms Sexviva: and BAénew, supra, p. 163. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 160, n. 6. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 104ff. 

5 Cf. supra, p. 162f. 
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at some length. At several occasions the revealers point out to Hermas 
that, though he is the first to benefit from the revelations, they are 
not merely for his own personal good. They mean more. The Elderly 
Lady says to Hermas: dÀÀ où coi uóvo ámekaÀóQ0n, aA’ iva máow 
ÖnAwoeıs adta ... évréM opas de coi p@rov, ' Epuá, rà pnuara ra ora 
d cot peArAw Aéyew, AadAfoa atta mavra eis rà Ora TOV &yiwv When 
she has explained to him the meaning of the huge monster she says: 
Unaye oĝv Kal e€nynoat rois ékAekrois TOD kvpiov Ta neyakela adrod 
Kal eime aùroîs órt TÓ Onpiov Tobro rUmos éariv Orixpews ris neAdovons 
THs peyddns.? 

In the 5th Vision the Shepherd makes his entrance and orders 
Hermas to write down the Mandates and the Similitudes so that he 
may read them constantly and be able to keep them.’ Then he continues: 
éav ody dxovoavres attas duAdéyre ..., and this shows that Hermas 
must not only read them and keep them for his own benefit but pass 
them on to the believers. A similar situation is found in Sim. VIII 
11, 1 where the Shepherd, after giving his explanations of the sticks, 
says to Hermas: traye kai mao Adye iva peravojjadoot Kal Ejowo 
TÔ Bes. This certainly has little resemblance to the calling of the great 
prophets of the Old Testament, or of a man like Paul. But those men 
should not set the standards by which the average prophets are to 
be measured. Hermas is not one of the greatest and for him these almost 
overexposed scenes are meaningful because they prove that he is a 
man with a message for the church.» This message is that the Lord 
has granted a second neravora and that all Christians who have sinned 
should turn to Him and repent, the more so because the great tribula- 
tion is coming.® 

These commission-scenes (to which Vis. II 2, 6 may be added) 
implicitly suggest that at some time after the reception of the revela- 


1 Vis. III 8, 10f. 

2 Vis. IV 2, 5. 

3 V 5; dno xeipa, ‘constantly’, is sometimes rendered ‘at once’, but cf. Dibelius, p. 478, 
on Vis. III 10, 7, and Bauer s. v. xeíp 2c. 

4 Vis. V 5-7: whether raöra ndvra in the closing sentence also includes the preceding 
passage which addresses the future hearers, is irrelevant. 

5 This is what Hermas has in common with the prophet of the 11th Mandate and 
justifies the use of materials concerning Hermas personally to clarify the position of 
the prophet in the church vis à vis the ministry, cf. supra, p. 151-154. 

6 Cf. Dib., p. 420: “Die Gewissheit dass auch der Christ Busse brauche ... ist dem 
Hermas als entscheidende Offenbarung zuteil geworden". 
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tions Hermas was to speak to the church in order to transmit the 
messages which they contained. Since the revelations themselves 
were also recorded after their reception, it is conceivable that the 
work of Hermas contains traces of the transmission, reminiscenses 
of the words spoken to the church. In some of the commission-scenes 
the commission to speak to the believers is immediately followed by 
an unexpected address in the second person plural, as if the believers 
were actually present. It is tempting to see in those passages reflections 
of Hermas' address to the church. But a closer investigation shows 
that Hermas does not attempt to convey to his readers the idea that 
this was the way in which he addressed the church. Quite on the 
contrary, he is at pains to emphasize that it is not he who addresses 
them but the Elderly Lady or the Shepherd. A brief review of the 
passages concerned will make this clear. 

In Vis. IV 2,5-6 Hermas is ordered to go and tell the elect of the 
Lord about the coming great tribulation. Then follows an address 
which runs as follows: 


>` i.d / ` , > a , 
àv ov mpoeroıudonoe Kal petravonante €E GAns Kapdias 
dpayv mpos Tov kÜpiov, 
, > ^ 3 2 
Övrnoeode éxóvyetv adriy, 
on e , € ^ / A ` x 
eav 1) Kapdia Univ yévnrat kaÜapà Kal duwpos 
Kal Tas Aoımas THs Lors Huepas Sudv ŠouÀeúomTe TH Kupiw apeuntus. 
émipipare tas pepiuvas Univ emt tov kúpiov, 
kal atrés Karopdwoeı adrds. 
, x , e o7 
mioTeVoare TH Kupiw, ot dSibvyor, 
q , ó , ` 5 , ` > ` ; a 3J? € A 
ore Trávra, OUvarat Kal dnoorpedeı THY dpyjv aùroô ad’ tudv 
` > , , € ^ ^ , 
kai E&amooteAdeı pdotiyas Univ Tots Oujixois. 
oval rots dkoócaciw TA finara Taira Kai mapakovcagır 
aiperwrepov Ñv abrois TO pi) yerındnvaı. 


However unexpected, this address fits its context, with which it 
is connected by oöv, well. The first sentence contains several references 
to the message of the coming great tribulation. The vocabulary is 
that of Hermas. It is, therefore, not an insertion; it is Hermas’ own. 
It lends great emphasis and force to the message of the coming tribula- 
tion. Yet it is not a terse sequence of imperatives like other prophetic 


1 Cf. supra, p. 165. 
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utterances, but shows more elaborate literary forms, including two 
nearquotations from Scripture.? 

In Vis. II 2, 7 after the announcement of the second repentance 
for the believers Hermas is ordered to tell the leaders of the church 
to set straight their way in righteousness that they may receive in 
full the promises with great glory.? Then follows: 


> , 5 € » , ` ta ` ` L4 
Eupeivare obv of épyatópevor Thy Óucatooívqv kal un Gubvysjanre, 
iva yernraı ópÓv ý mapodos perà Tüv ayyéhwy rÀv ayiwv. 
, e ^ a € + ` ^ A > , ` , 
pardpıoı Dpets oor Dropévere THY Odi rtv épyopévgv THY peydàny, 


vo > > n ` ` Y ^ 
KAL OGOL OUK APVYNTGOVTAL TNV Lov QAUTWV. 


This is followed by a denouncement of those who will deny the Lord 
in the coming tribulation. Then Hermas is again addressed person- 
ally (7). The passage is connected with what precedes by oö», but it 
is more than a message for the leaders of the church. It concerns all 
members. 

In Vis. V 5-7 the situation is different.* The Shepherd orders Hermas 
to write down the mandates and the similitudes, and Hermas does as 
he is told. Then the text continues: 


cav oby dkovoayres avras duddénre 
Kat Ev aùraîs mopeuffjre 
` š , > ` > ^ , 

kai Eepydonode abras ev kafapd xapdia, 
> 2 E] ` ^ , L4 3 a e ^ 
amoAnmbeode ard tod Kupiov Goa Emmyyeilaro byiv- 

edv ÔÈ dxovoartes u? METavononTe, 

> ? » ^ ^ e , e ^ 

GAN’ éri mpoobire rais dpaprias budr. 
> , ` ^ , ` ?, , 
amoAnubeode apa Tob Kupiov rà évavría. 


The Vision is concluded as follows: raórá pot avra otrws ypado, ó 
moyumv évereiàaro, ó dyyedos THs ueravoias. Here the address to the 
believers interrupts, not the Revealer wher he speaks to Hermas, but 
Hermas himself when he tells how he copied down the mandates and 


1 Cf. supra, p. 155f. 

2 Ps. 54(55):23; Mt. 26:24; in the latter case it is not sure that the Gospel-text was 
in Hermas' mind, since the saying occurs in various forms in many other texts, of. 
Strack-Billerbeck I, p. 989f. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 165. 

4 Cf. eupra, p. 160f. 
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the similitudes. This interruption serves as an anticipating admonition 
to heed that which follows.! 

The Mandates which this Vision introduces are full of exhortatory 
materials some of which are only marginally connected with the theme 
of the second repentance. The basic literary pattern is the same of 
that of the Visions and the Similitudes, namely that of the revelatory 
dialogue. At the end an address to the hearers occurs which has the 
form of a final appeal (Mand. XII 4, 5 - 6, 3). It interrupts a dialogue 
between the Shepherd and Hermas, after the completion of the man- 
dates. The Shepherd urges Hermas to walk in them and to exhort 
those who listen to him to repent: this is to be Hermas' 8iaxovía. 
Then follows a discussion in which Hermas expresses his doubts 
whether à man will be able to keep the commandments, and the 
Shepherd angrily rebukes him and says that the mandates are hard 
and difficult to heed only for those who have the Lord on their lips 
but whose heart is hardened and who are far from God. At this point, 
the Shepherd begins to address them personally. He exhorts them 
to place the Lord in their hearts; then they will know that nothing 
is easier or sweeter than the commandments.He calls on them to be 
converted and not to fear the devil because there is no power in him.? 
He himself, the angel of repentance, is with them. 

Here Hermas ventures to interrupt the Shepherd, and says that 
however anxious man might be to walk in the commandments, yet 
the devil is hard to overcome. This triggers off a new speech of the 
Shepherd which runs till 6, 3. In this he repeats that the devil has no 
power.* Suddenly the address in the plural reappears and in 6, 1 the 
speech again develops into a forceful appeal nct to fear the devil, 
but to fear and believe and serve God. It closes with the promise 
kal hoeche TQ Oe. As in the first appeal the Shepherd points to 
his own mission: he was sent to be with those who repent and to 
strengthen them in the faith. 

After this appeal Hermas says that he is now strengthened in all 
the commandments and that he expects to be able to keep them. 


1 This admonition has a conditional form as often found in the O.T., cf. e.g. Lev. 
26:3-45; Deut. 21:1-68; 30:15-18. 

2 XII 3, 2: awveréAeoev ody ras éyroAás tas Öwdera kai Akyeı uot, KTA. 

3 For this point cf. supra, p. 45f. 

4 This is illustrated by means of a parable on full and empty jars, comparable to 
that in XI 15, cf. supra, p. 39. 
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The Shepherd assures him that he will keep them if, his heart is pure 
toward the Lord. The address in the plural is, as it were, embedded 
in the dialogue between the Shepherd and Hermas. 

Another example of a sudden shift from the dialogue to the address 
in the plural is found in Sem. VI 1, 1-4. This passage serves more or 
less as an introduction to the Similitudes VI-IX which deal with the 
accomplishing of the second repentance.! Hermas is in doubt whether 
he will be able to walk in the commandments; then the angel of repent- 
ance suddenly appears and takes him to task about his doubts: Hermas 
must put on faith in the Lord and walk in the commandments. The 
commandments are beneficial for those who are going to repent. 
If they do not walk in them their uerávoia will be in vain. Then those 
who repent are addressed directly. 

These four passages, dealt with somewhat extensively, are the 
most impressive forms of personal address in the plural which are 
found in Hermas. They are not the only ones but the other passages 
add little to the picture and may be left undiscussed.? All these passages 
have in common that in them the church is indeed addressed, but 
not by Hermas. Though from the literary point of view, the addresses 
are his own, Hermas is anxious to make them appear as the words 
of the revealers. Their words, directed to the believers, are, so to speak 
passing right through Hermas without becoming his words. In address- 
ing the church in this way the revealers themselves assume the role 
of the prophet and speak to the church xa0cs 6 rúpios Bovera. 
Hermas himself does not even dare to act as their mouth-piece but 
restricts his role to that of a reporter. 

In the light of this self-appreciation of Hermas it is understandable 
that he never calls himself a prophet. What he has in common with 
the Christian prophet whom he describes in the 11th Mandate is that 
both have a message for the church. Both are used by the Lord, but 
in an opposite way: the prophet is used as a direct spokesman of the 
divine message, Hermas as a reporter of what the divine speakers have 
to say. 

Hermas' understanding of his own role is confirmed by the use which 
Clement of Alexandria makes of his work. Clement holds it in high 
regard and quotes from it several times in his Stromata. But apart 


1 Cf. Dib., p. 577f. 
? They are Vis. III 9; 11-13; IV 3, 1-6; Sim. I; V 1, 2-3; IX 23, 5; 24, 4; 28, 5; 
29, 3; 31, 3-33, 1; X 4, 4. 
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from the first line of this work,! the quotations are always explicitly 
identified as words of the revealers to Hermas. The name of Hermas 
occurs only in the dative in clauses in which either the Church or the 
Shepherd are the subject.2 This means that he does not consider 
Hermas as a prophet but assigns authority to the book as a divine 
revelation because of the divine revealers.® 

This concludes the self-portrait of Hermas as it is brought into relief 
by a comparison with his picture of the prophet. It leaves us with 
the question of the religio-historical and phenomenological identifica- 
tion of Hermas. If he is not a prophet, what is he? An apocalyptic 
in the Jewish-Christian tradition? This question cannot be dealt 
with in the context of the present study. It requires an opinion on the 
ticklish question whether Hermas' records rest on genuine experiences 
or are literary fictions.‘ Furthermore, it is part of the larger problems 
of the relationship between prophecy and apocalyptic. That problem, 
however, is itself part of a larger complex, namely that of revelation 
in general. Hence a careful investigation of the manyfold forms of 
revelation in the first centuries A.D. is necessary. If anything, our study 
of the 11th Mandate has shown that in such an investigation not only 
Jewish or Christian evidence must be taken into account but also 
evidence from the non-Christian surroundings. 


1 Strom. I 1, 1: ... va bro xeipa dvaywóakns adrds kai Suvnffs duddta: atrás, quot- 
ing Vis. V 5. Since the preceding page of the manuscript is lost it is impossible to 
decide whether the introductory formula was used; in the light of the other quotations 
it is highly improbable that the formula was lacking. 

2 Cf. Strom. VI 131, 2: $ yàp odyi xal ev rfj ópáae: tH ' Epuá ý Sdvayus ev ra rimo 
ths ékkAnaías $avetca &Ocev rò BıßAlov eis ueraypadqv, krÀ. I 181, 1: Betws rolvw Ñ 
Svvapis 7 rÔ ‘Eppa Kara ázokáAvjav Aadoüoca ... dyoiv, «rd. II 3, 5: goi yàp ev TÔ dpa- 
part TH ‘Epud ý Öbvanıs 7) daveioa, cra. Y 85, 4: Akyeı 66 kal 6 moyumv, ó dyyedos Tis pera- 
volas, TQ ‘Epud rept tod pevdorpodyrov, krÀ. Cf. also II 43, 5; 55, 3.6; IV 74, 4; VI 46, 
5, where words of the Shepherd are quoted as such but Hermas is not mentioned, 

3 This does not, however, mean that Clement considered the Shepherd to be canonical. 
The same is true with regard to the often quoted passage Irenaeus, A. H. IV 20, 1: 
bene igitur scriptura quae dicit, introducing a quotation from Mand. I; scriptura is to be 
understood here as ‘writing’, cf. A. Rousseau, Irénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies Livre IV 
(Paris, 1965), I, p. 248ff., II, p. 629, and H. von Campenhausen, Die Entstehung der 
christlichen Bibel (Tübingen, 1968), p. 255, n. 52. Eusebius, H. E. V 8, 7 (amodexerau 
Tijv ToO llowévos ypadrjv) was the first to misinterpret Irenaeus. It is not until the 
Ethiopian version of the Shepherd that Hermas is called a prophet, ef. George H. Schodde 
Hérmá Nabi, the Ethiopic Version of Pastor Hermae examined (Leipzig, 1876), p. 13. 

4 For these terms and their implications, cf. Festugi?re, op. cit., p. 309ff., and: L'Ex- 
périence du médecin Thessalos, R. B. 48 (1939), p. 45ff., repr. in Hermétisme et Mystique 
paienne (Paris, 1967), p. 141ff., esp. p. 150f. For Hermas cf. supra, p. 163. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CONCLUSIONS 


The llth Mandate has proved to be a rich source of information 
in several ways. We will try here to bring together the conclusions 
suggested by this investigation, and to formulate a number of points 
which will have to be taken into account in future research. 


ÜHRISTIANITY AND ANTIQUITY 


To the study of the relationship between Christianity and Antiquity 
the 11th Mandate has an important contribution to make. It shows 
that one of the areas in which pagan influences are present is that of 
prophecy and divination. There is, on the one hand, the shift of 
emphasis towards the predictive in the concept of prophecy, even 
to the extent that orthodox writers like Irenaeus and Hippolytus 
define prophecy in the selfsame terms which pagan writers use to 
define divination. We can hardly suppose that they were not aware 
of what they were doing. There is, on the other hand, the intrusion 
of pagan divination in the church and its competition with prophecy 
as it existed in the church. Though the 11th Mandate is the only un- 
equivocal witness to this intrusion, there is no reason to assume that 
it depicts a situation which was found only in the church to which 
Hermas belonged. On this point the 11th Mandate may represent a 
struggle which was found in more churches in a pagan milieu. 

The type of divination which we find in our source is one of the 
‘lower’ types. The materials which we used to make it come to life 
are drawn from sources in which Chaldaeans, magicians and even 
outright swindlers like Alexander of Abonuteichos are depicted. 
But ‘lower’ should not be understood in a sociological sense, because 
this form of divination was definitely not restricted to the lower strata 
of society. It is lower because it is divination only. Different from the 
prophecy which uses the Tripartite formula, it does not go beyond 
“the merely temporal aspect” and it does not touch upon “the mystery 
of existence".1 This lower form is, as it were, neutral because it simply 


1 W. C. van Unnik, A Formula describing Prophecy, p. 93. 
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and only responds to a basic need of human beings who are unsure 
of their personal future. This neutral character made it easy for Christ- 
ians to take over divinatory practices from their pagan environment. 

At the same time, the 11th Mandate shows beyond doubt that this 
intrusion of divination did not go uncontested. The Christian uávris 
and his followers are denounced in no uncertain terms, several of which 
derived their incisiveness from overtones which are heard only when 
these terms are placed against their pagan background. Yet the terms 
and concepts which are used to complete the unmasking of divination 
by a contrastive description of the true prophet and his inspiration, 
cannot, in their turn, be understood unless they also are placed against 
a pagan background ! This really adds a new dimension to the problem 
of Christianity and Antiquity. It is inconceivable that Hermas con- 
sciously borrowed the Saiuwy mdpedpos conception, or the idea of 
the ‘potential spirit’. He must have shared them with his environment, 
and he must have used them without for one moment considering 
their hellenistic origin. He needed them because they enabled him to 
bring out points for which the Jewish-Christian tradition did not offer 
the necessary materials. He used them because they belonged to his 
own mental property. On this point, Hermas represents a 'frontier- 
situation', the frontier between Christianity and hellenistic religion. On 
both sides of the frontier the inhabitants are conscious of what distin- 
guishes from the other side and are apt to signalize what is coming 
in from the other side. But at the same time they have more in common 
with one another than people which live at a greater distance from the 
dividing line. Hermas is an example of the way in which Christians 
who lived close to the frontier used materials which were then common 
property in order to express what divided them from those with whom 
the common property was shared. This has a bearing on the hermen- 
eutics of early Christian history. Since the rise of form criticism and, 
in its wake, of tradition criticism, it has been fashionable to trace 
traditions of thought within the early church. Usually, the traditions 
traced and described in this way were seen as more or less intra- 
Christian, with due recognition of Jewish and hellenistic influences. 
The finds of Qumran and Nag Hammadi have shown that the frame 
within which tradition criticism operated was much too narrow. It 
is sufficient to point to the discovery of heterodox Judaism and its 
influence upon early Christianity, which has so decisively broadened 
the perspective within which we must view the developments of early 
Christianity. It would seem that our study of the 11th Mandate 
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has added something to this broadened perspective because it brings 
in the Christians of the ‘frontier-situation’ and the way they used 
to express their beliefs and experiences. In this case it is not only 
commendable to look for hellenistic parallels, but even necessary. 
Unless we are prepared to take into account the meaning of those 
parallels, and to interpret them in terms of their function in the 
thought of the writer which we study, we shall be unable to penetrate 
the deepest level of his thoughts. 


HERMAS 


From our study of the 11th Mandate, there emerges a picture of 
Hermas as a Christian who is deeply familiar with hellenistic traditions 
and ideas. It is difficult to conceive of him as a man who learned 
these traditions and ideas as an outsider, and subsequently started 
to use them deliberately in order to explain his beliefs. Rather, his 
pieture is that of a hellenistic Christian who was so imbued with 
hellenistic thought and pictures that he put them to Christian use 
without hesitation. Such a picture, however, differs greatly from that 
which is current nowadays. Audet, Lluis-Font and Daniélou depict 
him as a man of Qumran converted to the Christian faith.: Pernveden 
assumes a double background to the Shepherd, formed on the one hand 
by late Jewish sapiential tradition, and on the other hand by late 
Jewish apocalyptic.2 Obviously, these questions cannot be decided 
merely on the basis of a study of the 11th Mandate, but this study 
has shown that the concept of prophecy in the Shepherd is neither 
that of Qumran nor that of Jewish apocalyptie. It is a Christian concept 
expressed in the language and the pictures of the author's milieu. 
This milieu is predominantly hellenistic, though elements from sapien- 
tial and apocalyptic traditions are also present ; butinthe 11th Mandate 
they are definitely subordinate to the hellenistic elements. 

The Christian nature of Hermas' concept of prophecy raises yet 
another point regarding the various traditions which are found in 
his book. Jewish traditions were current in the Christian church 
from the beginning and any converted gentile came under their in- 
fluence. It is highly improbable that Hermas had access to those 
Jewish traditions bypassing the Christian community. Dibelius' 


1 Cf. supra, p. 25f. 
2 Op. cit., p. 289. 
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judgment that the contacts with Jewish traditions found in Hermas 
are no reason to conclude that the author was of Jewish-Christian 
origin, still stands.! It has been confirmed in our analysis of one part- 
icular concept. 

If the conclusions drawn above are correct, there is reason to revise 
Peterson's judgment on the hellenistic elements in the Visions.? 
They are not just “Einkleidung”, wording, which can, as it were, 
be detached without altering the portrait of the author's work and 
message, but there is good reason to see them as part of Hermas' 
work. This applies not only to the revelatory apparatus which so closely 
resembles that of hellenistic divination, but is valid for the whole 
work. Admittedly, our study has dealt with an object in which hellen- 
istic influence may more readily be expected than in others. But 
perhaps future research into Hermas should reckon more seriously 
than up to now with the probability that the hellenistic elements 
in the Shepherd belong to the author's original world. 

Pernveden's remark “that Hermas concentrates his conceptual 
world and choice of images with reference to a particular object”, 
is, when understood in a less specific way than Pernveden does, a 
sound hermeneutical principle. It is important not only to trace the 
origin and transmission of the various traditions in The Shepherd, 
but also to interpret them with regard to their function in Hermas' 
message. In the 11th Mandate, hellenistic traditions serve to bring 
out genuinely Christian points. But it remains to be seen whether 
Hermas uses these and other traditions with reference to one single 
particular object, as is implied in Pernveden's thesis that Hermas' 
primary theme was the church. The world of Hermas is a complex one, 
too complex to need only one key to understand it. Furthermore, 
Pernveden “attributes to Hermas ... a degree of theological precision 
and reflection which the text of the Shepherd hardly supports".4 
But our study of the 11th Mandate has shown that the church is, 
if not the main theological theme, yet a primary concern of the author 
In this context at least, his aim is pastoral rather than theological. 
It may prove to be worth while to bear in mind this pastoral concern 
in future study of Hermas. 


1 P. 423. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 21f. 

3 Op. cit., p. 291. 

4 L. W. Barnard, The Shepherd of Hermas in Recent Study, p. 34. 
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CHRISTIAN PROPHECY 


The clear witness of the 11th Mandate to the correlation between 
prophecy and the church in (the context of) a common partaking 
in the Spirit, is its most important feature with regard to Christian 
prophecy. Once detected here, this correlation appeared, in the course 
of our investigation, to be present also in other situations relating to 
prophecy; both in those where the title ‘prophet’ is used, and in those 
where the gift of prophecy is given to various church members. It 
is beyond doubt that the prophet of the 11th Mandate represents 
this latter situation, and this proves that the process which Greeven 
supposed to have taken place, from an original common sharing in 
the gift of prophecy to the emergence of a limited group of prophets, 
distinguished from the other church members by their prophetic 
charısma,! had not yet been completed by the time of Hermas ! There 
is more evidence of the living anonymous prophecy in the second 
century.? It is more adequate to view the development of Christian 
prophecy in a different way and to assume that both types existed 
alongside each other till the Montanist crisis jeopardized the ministry 
of those who bore the title ‘prophet’, to the extent that in the 3rd 
century A.D. the prophets, either Old Testament or Christian, are 
seen as belonging to the past. 

Not less important is that prophets of both types are not “Pneu- 
matiker” in the sense that they possess the Spirit to a higher degree 
than the ordinary members of the church. The Christian religion is 
a religion of the Spirit in which all members partake, not a religion 
of special Spirit-bearers. In a time in which it has become fashion to 
speak about Christian ‘enthusiasts’, ‘ecstatics’, ‘pneumatics’, ete., the 
clear evidence of an abundant life in the Spirit as a common character- 
istic of early Christianity should make us somewhat more careful 
in the use of these and similar terms. 

The picture of the church which plays such an active role in the 
prophetio event, is that of a gathered community. This idea also 
appeared to be present elsewhere in Hermas and we may safely assume 
that this was the church as Hermas experienced it and in which he 
lived. As such, it may supplement the theological concept of the church 


1 Cf. supra, p. 9. 
2 Cf. supra, p. 10. 
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to which Dr. Pernveden's penetrating study is devoted.! Yet in what- 
ever way Hermas' ecclesiology is to be understood, it is clear that the 
church as a gathered community is indispensable if prophecy is to 
function properly. This we also found to be true elsewhere in early 
Christianity. Is it possible that here our study has touched upon an 
issue which is vital to the Christian church in general? The church 
of Christ cannot function properly unless it functions as a gathered 
community in which all share in the gift of the Spirit. When it functions 
in this way, it may fulfill Paul's exhortation: £yÀoóre iva npon- 
TEUNTE. 





1 Cf. also C. Andresen, Die Kirchen der alten Christenheit, Die Religionen der Mensch- 
heit, herausgeg. v. C. M. Schröder, Band 29, 1-2 (Stuttgart, 1971), p. 31-35. 
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32 
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32 
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32 
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151 
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Gen. 

25, 22 
31, 10 
37, 1-10 
40, 5-23 
41, 1-32 
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28,3 
31,3 
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Lev. 

19, 26. 31 
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26, 3-45 
Num. 
23,4 
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34, 9 
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Judg. 
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44, 113 
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18, 5 35 61,1 99 
20, 18-28 35 65, 11 89 
1 Sam. Jer. 
9.8 53 6, 23 91 
9,9 35 7, 25 32 
10, 22 35 14, 13f. 36 
14, 37 35 18, 15 42 
22, 10. 13 35 21,2 35 
23, 2. 4 35 23, 9-22 70 
28, 6 35 23, 16. 26 36 
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2 ou 26(33), 5 32 
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21.1 u 99, 15-23 70 
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2 Kings 11, 5 99 
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17,23 32 7, 168f. 99 
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2 3° 9,7 40, 99 
Job Joel 
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19, 6 10 14, 23 96, 132 
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2, 14ff. 144 Eph. 
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11, 4f. 143 4,11 12, 141 
11, 20 132 4, 23f. 134 

11, 26 149 4, 30 134, 140 
12 9, 76 5, 18 113, 134, 142 
12, 3 67 6,11 134 

12, 4-11 147 Phil. 

12, 10 45, 70, 143 2,1 138 

12, 13 141 2,2 132 

12, 28 12 Col. 
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1,7 

3, 16f. 

3,19 

3, 26f. 

3, 28 

6, 6-10 

6,17 

7,23 

8,18 

9, 30. 39f. 
10, 4. 6 

11, 4. 33 

11, 40 
Syriac Baruch 
3, 1-5, 4 
55,3 

63, 6 

Greek Baruch 
2,2 

3,1 

5,1 

6,1 

Ethiopic Enoch 
20,8 

21, 3f. 

22,1 

24,1 

24, bf. 


60 
28 
76 
32 
32, 143 
144 
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59 
18 
143 
144 
59 
59 
28 
14 
143 


108 
107 
108 
108 
52 

108 
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99 
99, 106, 109 
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53,4 

61, 2f. 

66, 1 
Slavonic Enoch 
6,1 

7,1 

10,1 

4 Ezra 

4, lff. 

4, 10f. 

4, 36 

7, 1 ff. 

10, 29ff. 
Josephus 

c. Apionem 
I 201-204 
Ant. 

IV 104ff. 157 
VI 48 

VI 122. 271 
VI 343 

VII 7. 72 
VIII 236 
IX 23 

X 216 

XV 373£. 
XVIII 85f. 
XX 41. 47 
XX97 
Bell. Jud. 


I 78ff. 112f. 159. 


261 
III 351-354 
VI 286 
2 Macc. 
4, 31. 34 
Philo 
De Decal. 175 
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Haer. 259 
De Spec. Leg. 
I9 
IV 50. 199 
v8 
Vita Mos. 
1175 
1277 
De Virt. 194 
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113, 157 
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Qumran 

CD 20, 2 
19M 12,7 

4 QpPs 37 115 
Sap. Salom. 
16 

17 

5,8 

7, 22 

9, 17 

Sirac. 

39, 6 

48, 12 

Test. Abr. 14, 6 
Test. XII Patr. 
Levi 

2, 6-9 

5, 1-7 

9,6 

15, 5 

Jud. 20, 1 
Zab. 2,4 

Asser 6, 4-6 


108 


Test. Job 52, 2-10 108 


V CHRISTIAN TEXTS 


Acta Petri et 
Pauli 60 

Antiochos 

Hom. 94, 1720B 

Apocr. Joh., 
opening sect. 

Aristides 

Apol. 11, 1 

Athanasius 


De Incarn. Verbi 


47,1 
Athenagoras 
Suppl. 21, 5 
Barnabas 


61 


132 


77 


77 
142, 150 


191 


192 


16,8 140 
16, 8-10 150 
19, 2 142 
19, 3 51 
19, 4 49 
19, 5 32 
1 Clement ll 
2, 2 142 
11,2 32 
17,3 49 
23, 2f. 32 
30, 3 134 
34,7 132 
42,4 48 
44,2 43 
46, 6 142 
47,4 34 
2 Clement 

9,3 142 
11,2. 5 32 
12,2 99 
19, 2 32 


Clem. Alexandr. 

Exc. Theod. 31, 3f. 38 
Paedag. IT 10, 88, 2 38 
Protrept. I1 11,1 80 
Stromat. 


11,1 170 
I17,85 70 
I85,4 170 
187,1 70 
I181,1 170 
IT 3, 5 170 
II 43, 5 170 
II 55, 3-6 170 
IV 15, 6 153 
IV 30, 1 153 
IV 74, 4 170 
VI 46, 5 170 
VI 131, 2 170 
Constit. Apost. 

II 1,3 48 
112,3 48 
II3,1 48 
TII 16, 1 48 
VII 31,1 148 
VIH 1, 12 10 


VIII 2, I 72 
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VIII 32, 2 
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14 
2,5 
3,4 
3,9 
4,4 

9 

10, 7 

11 
11-13 
11,8 
11, 12 
12,1 

13 

13, 1 
13, 3 
15,1 
Epiphanius 
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21,6 
31,1 
36, 6 
48,1 
48, 3 


Epistula Apostol. 


17. 22. 24 


52, 07 
8f., 62 


68 
113, 157 


100 


Epistula Jacobi Apocr. 


4, 18f. 

3, 8. 35f. 
6, 21-36 
Euschius 
H. E. 

III 37, 1 
IV 7,9 
IV 22, 5f. 
V8, 7 

V 16-18 
V 16,8 
V 16,9 
V 17, 4 
V 18,4 
Praepar. Evang. 
IV 1, 10 
IV 2,5 
IV 2,8 
IV 16, 28 
V 8, 12 


157 
157 
157 


74 

88 
60f. 
170 
63, 68 
62, 94 
157 
74 

53 


37 
53 
80 
147 
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V 16,2 80 123, 4 88 

V 17, £ 80 124,5 88 
Evang. Petr. 36 107 125, 3 88 
Evang. Thom. 42 8f. II 32, 2 10 
Hippolytus III 4, 3 66 

De Antichr. 2 Tif. III 10, 3 113 
Refut. III 11,9 63, 141 
V 7, 20. 29 77 TIT 12, 1. 15 85 

VI 41 87 HT 16, 8f. 6l 
VIII 19 68 III 17,1 140 
X 33 78 III 17, 4 42 
Trad. Apostol. IIT 23, 3 42 

4 149 IV 4, 2 42 

9 153 IV 20, 2 103, 170 
35. 41 148 IV 20, 5 78, 85 
Ignatius IV 26, 1 69 
Eph. IV 33, 1 72, 77 
5,2 149 IV 33, 1-6 62 
5,3 132 IV 33, 1-8 146 
8,2 143, 145 IV 33, 6 63 

10, 2 49 IV 33, 15 141 
13,1 132, 148ff. IV 41, 2 42 
15, 3 141f. V6,1 10, 76, 85 
21,2 32 V1755 42 
Magn. Johannes Chrysost. 

5,2 32 Inc. XXV Gen. 

7,1 132 Hom. L 98 
8,2 113 In Ep. I ad Cor. Hom. 
14 150 29 69 
Philad. 32,9 147 
3,1 49 36 81 
6,2 132 Justin 

7 156 Apol. 

7, 1-2 149 6, 2 107 
10,1 132 13, 3 107 
ad Polycarp. 18, 3 88 
2,2 145 31,1 107 
4,2 122 32, 2 107 
Irenaeus 49, 2 99 

A. H. 67,3 132 

I Prooem. 2 42 Dial. 

14,1 38 7,1 78, 113 
16,4 145 7,3 113 
I13,1 51 24,3 99 
I13,2 4l 35,3 61 
113,3 13, 42, 64, 85f., 103 39, 2 78 

I 13, 4f. 52 50,1 99 


115, 6 42 77, 2f. 107 
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82,1 10 
82, 1f. 61 
119, 4 99 
131,1 99 
Lactantius 


Div. Inst. IL 16, 13 69 
Mart. Pelri et Pauli 


15 51 
39 61 
Mart. Polycarpi 

7,8 113 
Min. Felix 27, 1ff.69 
Origen 
c. Celsum 
136 78 
IV 23 54 
IV 36. 50 54 
VI 7, 11 27 
VI 24, 41 28 
VI 78 54 
VII 3 69 
VII 8 51 
VII 9 9 
Comm. in Eph. 4, 

11-12 76 
In Matth. Comm. 

Ser. 47 62 
In Num. Hom. 

16,7 38 
Pseudoclement. 


Epist. de Virgini- 


tate I xi 10 10, 49 


Homil. 

II 6,1 77 
II 10, 1 77 
III 14 69 
VII 11,3 97 
IX 16,3 72 
XVIII 7,6 97 
XVIII 11, 3 91 
Recogn. 

III 45 97 
III 47 6l 
IV 21 69 
VIII 60 69 
Severianus 


Ad 1 Cor., 21-25 69 
Sulpicius Severus 
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Dial. 8, 8, 8 88 
Tatian 

Orat. ad Graecos 

11 35 
8,4 35 
15,2 142 
19, 2f. 35 
26, 3 54 
Tertullian 

De Anima 28,5 88 
Apol. 22, 9 69 
Theophilus 

Apol. 

1,14 77 
2, 9. 33 77 


VI GREEK TEXTS 
Aelius Aríst. 31, 5 92 
Aeschylus 
Agam. 
1098f. 34 
1195. 1241 97 
Eumen. 
17ff. 34 
Prom. 
85ff., 267, 335, 

473ff. 84 
Septem 
6091f. 
Apollodorus 
Poliorc. 174, 4 56 
Apollonius Rhodius 
Argon. II 816 84 
Aristophanes 
Aves 960ff. 53 
Pax 1052-1127 53 
Aristoteles 
Problem. 30, 1 92 
Corpus Hermeticum 


I20 43 
XVI2 43 
Corpus Paroem. Graec. 
168 56 
1270 39 
1344 56 
11 27 56 
II 119. 475 39 
II 759 56 


Demosthenes 

c. Aristog. 24 92 
Dio Chrysostomus 

Or. XXXVI 4I 83 


Diodorus Sic. 

I81,4 147 
II 29, 2-3 82 
IV 71 147 
Diogenes Laert. 
Prooem. 6 83 
Epictetus 1I 12, 17 55 
Euripides 

Bacchae 298f. 96 
Helena 755f. 53 


Iphig. Aul. 520 53 
Orestes 360ff. 34 
Fr. 265 Nauck 92 
Heliodorus 


Aethtop. 
19,3 93 
III 16 45 
Heraclitus Fr. 119 89 
Hero Alexandr. 

128 56 
Herodotus 


153. 55.67.91 36 
VI 35. 86y. 135 36 


VII 169 36 
VIII 122 36 
Hesiodus 

Theog. 38 79 
Homer 

Ilias A 70 79 
B 858f. 84 
Isocrates 

Aegin. 5ff. 63 
Inscriptions 
Dittenberger, Sylloge? 
204, 45 36 
845, 2f. 31 
977, 24tf. 36 
1157 31 
1160. 1168, 16 36 
Jamblichus 

De Myster. 

115 118 
III 6 1f. 


118 116f. 
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III 11f. 

III 14 

III 16 

III 22 

III 23 

III 27. 31 

V 23 

Lucian 

Alex. 

19 

20 

23 

24 

26 

32. 37 

39. 41f. 

Contempl. 8 

Deor. Conc. 1 

Fugit. 17 

Hermot. 6 

Hesiod. 1. 8 

Macrob. 4 

Peregr. 12 

16 

Vit. Auct. 10f. 

Maximus Tyrus 
13,3 

Menander 

Epitrep. 352£. 

Orph. Hymni 
25, 4f. 

Pausanias IX 
39, 13 
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51 
36, 54, 90 
36 
52 
46 
55 
92 
83 
78 
83 
61 
52 
92 


31 


Papyri Graecae Magicae 


Ilf. 

180 

196-129 

1174 

I 1756. 

1175-178 

I 178ff. 180ff. 

I192 

I328f. 

HI 182 

IV 1333. 1719. 
2565 

V 121f. 

V 294f. 


89 

110 

90 

110 

31, 36 
90 

110 

46 

110, 90 
46 


79 
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VII 744ff. 

VII 918 

VII 961f. 

VII 1011 

XII 258ff. 303 

XII 327ff. 

XII 367 

XIII 101. 130f. 
359. 656. 714. 
142 

XIVo 17 

XXX. XXXI 

XXXVIII 5 

P.1 

Philostratus 

Vita Sophist. 
123,1 

Plato 

Charm. 173c 

Epin. 984e 

Gorg. 485d 

Leges VI 773a 

Phaelo 107d 

Phaedr. 245b 

Polit. II 364b 

Politic. 311a 

Protag. 315c 

Symp. 202e 

Tim. 60a 

72ab 

90c 

Plutarch 

Amat. 

758E-759D. 767B 

An Seni Resp. 
788B 

Apophth. Lacon. 
10, 2094 
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De Curios. 516B 

Defect. Orac. 

413B 
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432D-F 
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84 
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31 


93 


69 88 
114, 
114f. 


115 
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Isid. et Osir. 367D 46 
Non posse suav. 


1094A 93 
Plac. Philos. 876B 42 
Pyth. Orac. 
397C 116 
405F 116 
406B 93, 116 
Quaest. Conv. 

I622DE 93 
VII 715E 92f. 
Virt. Mor. 4501" 93 
Alex. 2 147 
Cato Minor 44 92 
Fabius 19 92 
Galba 25 92 


Pelop. et Marc. 1 92 
Pollux 
Onomast. 115 114 
Sallustius 
De Deis et Mundo 

XV 118 
Scholia 
Ad Aristoph. 

Vespae 1016ff. 89 
Ad Plat. Soph. 252c 89 


Sophocles 
Antig. TOTEE 39 
1055 53 
Strabo XVI1,6 82 
Themistius 
Orat. XXII. 
XXIII. XXVI. 
XXVIII. 
XXXIV 55 
Thucydides 
125, 1. 118, 3 36 
II 54, 4 36 
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Apuleius 

Apol. 43, 2 80 
Metumorph. 

Il 12, 3-14, 6 81ff. 
II 13, 2 54 
H 13, 3 31 
Cato 


Agric. V 4 83 


Cicero 

De Divin. 

11.9 78 
130 88 
158 53, 84 


De Oratore I 13, 

56f. 55 
De Re Publ. I 2, 2 55 
Columella XI 1,31 83 
Isidorus 
Etym. XX 6,9 66 


XX11,9 31 
Juvenal 

Sat. VI 546f. 54 
VII 203 31 
Gellius 


Noct. Att. XIV 1, 161 
XIV 1, 2 83 
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Lucretius 

De Rer. Nat. 1313 56 
Qvid 

Epist. ex Ponto 


IV 10, 7 57 
Metamorph. 1 517f. 78 
V 146f. 84 
Pliny 


Ep. ad Traj. 33, 2 56 
Seneca 

Controv. X. praet. 9 56 
Seneca 

De Brev. Vitae X 1 31 
Valerius Maximus 


13,3 54 
Vergil 
Aen. IX 328 84 
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